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ADVERTISEMENT. « 


IN preparing the following work for the press; 
particular care has been taken to select such matier 
only as had. an immediate tendency to. cultivate the 
_ mind, “relatively to the ‘subjects treated of. For this 
reason, we have omitted’ Arithmetic, and all other 
unnecessary and useless tables and calculations. The 
selections made for precedents in letter writing, have 
been made from some of the most celebrated moral 

| writers ; and, although it has been found necessary to 
wary the stile, as well-as the subjects, yet it ispresumed — 
that nothing has been inserted which could soound the ° 
feelings. of young females, for whose instruction and | 
edification this volume ¢ is principally designed 
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ON ECONOMY. 
BY A VERY DISTINGUISHED LADY. 


CONOMY is so important a part of a woe 

~man’s character, so necessary to her hap- 
piness, and so essential to her performing pro- 
_ perly her duties of a wife and of a mother, that 
it ought to have the precedence of all othér ac- 
complishments, and take its rank next to the 
‘first duties of life. It is, moreover, an art as 
well asa virtue--and many well-meaning per- 
sons, from ignorance, or from inconsideration, 
are strangely deficient in it. Indeed it is too 
often wholly neglected in a young woman’s edu- 
cation-—and she is sent from her father’s house 
to govern a family, without the least degree of 
that knowledge, which should qualify her for it: 
this is the source of much inconvenience; for 
though experience and attention may supply, by 
degrees, the want of instruction, yet this requires 
time —the family, in the mean time, may get 
into habits, which are very difficult to alter; 
and, what is worse, the husband’s opinion of bis 
wife’s incapacity may be fixed too strongly to 
suffer him ever to think justly of her gradual im- 
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provements. I would therefore ear nestly advise 
you to make use of every opportunity you can 
find, for the laying in some store of knowledge 
on this subject, before you are called into prac- 
tice; by observing what passes before you— by, 
consulting pradent and experienced mistresses of 
families—and by entering ina book a memo- 
randum of every new piece of intelligence you 
acquire: you may afterwards compare these with 
more mature observations, and you can make 
additions and corrections as you see occasion. 

Economy consists of so. many branches, some 
of which descend to such minuteness, that it is 
impossible for me in_ writing to give you. par- 
ticular directions. ‘The rude outlines may ‘be | 
perhaps described, and J shall be bappy if F'can 
furnish you with any hint that may bereatter be 
usefully applied. 

The first and greatest point is to lay out your 
general plan of living in ajust proportion to your 
fortune and rank; if these two will not coincide, 
the last must certainly give way; for, if you 
have right principles, you cannot fail of being 
wretc hed under the sense of the injustice as well 
as danger of spending beyond your income, and 
your distress will be continually increasing. No 
mortifications, which you can suffer from re- 
trenching in your appearance, can be compa- 
rable to this unhappiness. If you would enjoy 
the real comforts of affluence, you should lay 
your plan considerably within your income ; 
not for the pleasure of amassing wealth, though 
where there is a growing family, it is an absolute 
duty to lay by something every year—but to 
provide for contiggencies, and to have the power 
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of indulging your choice in the disposal of the 
overplus—either in innocent pleasures, or to 
increase: your funds, for charity and_ generosity, 
_ which are in fact \the true funds of pleasure. In 
some; circumstances indeed, this would not be 
prudent;there are professions in. which a 
‘man’s, success greatly depends on his making 
some figure where the bare suspicion of po- 
verty would bring on the reality. If) by mar- 
riage, you should be placed in such a situation, 
it will be: your duty to exert all. your skill» in 
the management. of your income.. Yet, even 
ain this case, I would. not strain to ithe utmost 
for,appearance, but would choose my models 
among the: most prudent and moderate of my 
own class; and be contented with slower ad- 
vancements, for the sake of security and ‘peace 
of mind. 

A contrary conduct is the ruin of many ; and, 
in general the wives of men in such professions 
might live in a more retired and frugal manner 
than they do, without any ill consequences, if 
they: did not, make the scheme of advancing 
the success of their husbands an excuse to them- 
selves tor the indulgence of their own vanity and 
ambition. 

. Perhaps it, may be said, that the settling the 
general scheme «f expences is seldom the wile’s 
province, and that many men do not choose 
even to acquaint her with the real state of their 
affairs. Where this.is the case, a woman can 
be answerable for no more than is intrusted to 
her, But I think it a very ill sign, for one or 
both of the parties, where there is such a want 
of openness in what equally concerns them. 
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As I trust you will deserve’ the confidence of 
your husband, so I hope you will be allowed 
free consultation with him on your mutual in- 
terests: and, I believe there are few men, who 
would not-hearken to reason on their own affairs, 
when they saw a wife ready and desirous to give 
up her share of vanities and indulgencies, and 
only earnest to promote the common good of 
the farnily. 

In order to settle your plan, it will be neces- 
sary to make a pretty exact calculation; and, — 
if from this time, you accustom yourself to cal- 
culations in all the little expences entrusted to 
you, you will grow expert and ready at them, 
and be able to guess very nearly, where  cer- 
tainty cannot be attained. Many: articles of 
expence are regular and fixed; these may be 
valned exactly ; and, by consulting with ex- 
perienced persons, you may calculate nearly 
the amount of others; any material article of 
consumption, ina family of any given number - 
and circumstances, ‘may be estimated pretty 
nearly. Your own expences of clothes /and 
pocket-money should be settled and circum- 
scribed, that you may be sure not to exceed the 
just proportion. 

Regularity of payments and accounts is es- 
sential to Economy: your house-keeping 
should be settled at least once a week, and all 
the bills paid; all other tradesmen should be 
paid, at farthest once a year. Indeed I think 
it more advantageous to pay oftener; but if 
you make them trust you longer, they must 
either charge proportionably higher, or be losers’ 
by your custom. Numbers of them fail, every 
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year,‘ from ,the .cruel cause, of being obliged 
to give their customers so much longer credit 
than the dealers from whom they take their 
goods, willallow to them. If people of fortune 
‘considered. this, they: would not defer their 
payments, from mere negligence, as they often 
do, to the ruin of whole families. 
~ You must endeavour to acquire: skill in pur- 
chasing; in order to this, you should begin now 
to attend to the prices of things, and take every 
proper opportunity of learning the real value 
of every thing, as well:as the:marks whereb 
you are to distinguishithe good from /the bad. 
In your tabie, as in your dress, ‘and: in all 
other things, I wish you'to aim at: propriety and 
neatness, or if your state demands it; elegance 
rather than superfluous figure. To go beyond 
your sphere, either in dress, or in theappear- 
ance of your table, indicates a greater: fault in. 
your character than:\to. be too much. within 
it. It is impossible to: enter into the: minutiz 
of the table; good sense and observation on the 
best. models’ must form. your taste, and:a 
-due regard to what you .can afford must re- 
strain it. Qe ‘ 9 
Ladies who are fond of: needle-work,  ge- 
nerally choose to consider that’ as a_ principal 
part of housewifery; and, though I. cannot 
look upon it as of equal. importance with the 
due regulation of a family, yet, ina middling 
rank, and with a moderate fortune, it is a ne- 
cessary part of a woman’s duty, and a conside- 
rable article’ of .expence: is sayed by it, Man 
young ladies make almost every thing they 
wear; by which means they can make a gen- 
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‘teel figure at a smalhexpence. | This, in your 
‘station,,.is the; most profitable: and desirable 
‘kind of work; jand,.as much of \it:as» you can 
do, consistently; with a due) attention:to your 
health, to, the improvement of your mind, and 
to the discharge of other -duties;; 1, should think 
highly commendable, But as. l do not) wish 
you to impose;on the world by your jappear- 
ance, I ,should; be; contented: to’ see. you worse 
dressed, rather than see your, whole time .em- 
ployed;in preparations! fon it, or any ,of those 
-hours| given. to cit,) which are: neediul ‘to, make 
your: body \;strong,and jactive by \exercise,. or 
‘your mind rational:by reading. Absolute sidle- 
‘mess |isy inexcusable «in.a woman, »because the 
needle is always at hand: for those intervals. in 
‘which! she cannot : be: otherwise employed... Hf 
-you are-industrious,and if you keep good hours, 
you will: -find »time»for alli your proper employ- 
anents. :/o:Karlyorising,.:and:;a good; disposition 
_of time is essential to economy. The necessary 
orders, and exainination:into household affairs, 
should be-dispatched,:asisoon)in the!)day, ;and 
as private jas possible, that they may \not: inter- 
rupt your husbands or guests, or break in upon 
conversation,,,or reading, inthe remainder of 
the day, , If you deter any thing that is neces- 
sary, you, may be tempted. by company, or 
unforeseen avocations,| to forget,  or:to neglect: 
it; hurry.and irregularity will, ensue, with ex- 
_pensive expedients| to supply the defect... |... 

. There, 1is,in .maby \people, ,and ‘particularly 
in, youth, ,a strange aversion to regularity—a 
desire to;delay what ought to be done imme- 
diately, .in order to do something else, which 
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might as: well|be done, afterwards. ‘Be.-assuréed, 
it is Of more consequence to ‘you than. you can 
conceive, to get the better of this idle. procras=) ° 
tinating spirit, and to. acquire. habits of: cons, 
stancy and steadiness, even in the ‘most trifling. 
matters: without them) there can be no! regu=: 
larity; or consistency of ection or character—. 
no dependence on:your best: intentions, which: 
a sudden humour may tempt you to lay aside, 
for a time, and which a; thousand. unforeseen’ 
accidents. will afterwards render. it more and 
more difficult to execute; no one can say. what 
important. consequences may follow a. trivial 
_ neglect of this kind. ..For example, I have’ 
known one. of these procrastinators disoblige, and 
gradually lose very valuable friends, by de= 
laying to write to them so long, that having no: 
good excuse to offer, she could nét get courage: 
enough to write. at all, and dropped their cors: 
respondence entirely. ) 
‘The neatness and order it: your house bind 
furniture is a part of Economy which. will 
greatly affect your appearance and character, 
and to which you must yourself give: attention, 
since it is not possible even for the rich and 
_ great to rely wholly on. the care of servants,. 
in such points, without their being often neg- 
lected. ‘The more magnificently” a house ts 
furnished, the more one is. disgusted. with 
that air of confusion, which often: prevails where | 
attention is wanting in the owner. .. But, on 
the other hand, there is‘a kind of neatness, which: 
gives a lady the air of a house-maid, and makes 
her excessively troublesome to every body, and 
particularly to her husband; im this, as in all 
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other branches of Economy, I wish you to avoid 
all parade and bustle. ‘Those ladies who pique 
‘ themselves on the particular excellence of neat- 
ness, are very apt to forget that the decent 
order of the house should be designed to pro- 
mote the convenience and pleasure of those who 
are to be in it: and that, if it be converted into 
a cause of trouble and constraint, their husbands 
and guests would be happier without it. The 
love of fame, that universal passion, will some- 
times shew itself on strangely insignificant sub- 
jects: and a person who acts for praise only, 
will always go beyond the mark in every thing. 
The best sign of a house being well governed 
is that nobody’s attention is called to any of the 
little affairs of it, but all goes on so well of course 
that one is not led to make remarks upon any 
thing, nor to observe any extraordinary efforts 
that produce the general result of ease and ele- 
gance, which prevails throughout. . 
~~ Domestic Economy, and the credit and hap- 
piness of a family, depend so much on the 
choice and proper regulations of servants, that 
it must be considered as an essential part both 
of prudence and duty. ‘Those who keep a great 
number of them, have a heavy charge on their 
consciences, and ought to think themselves in 
some measure responsible for the morals and 
happiness of so many of their fellow-creatures, 
designed like themselves for immortality. Indeed 
the cares of domestic management are by no 
means lighter to persons of higher rank and 
fortune, if they perform their duty, than to 
those of retired station; it is with a tamily, 
-as with a common-wealth, the more numerous 
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and luxurious it becomes, the more difficult it 
is to govern it properly—Though the great are 
placed above the little attentions and employ- 
ments, to which a private gentlewoman. must 
dedicate much of her time, they have a larger ~ 

_ and more important sphere of action, in’ which, 
if they are indolent and» neglectful, the whole 
government of their house and: fortune must 
fall into irregularity. Whatever number of de- 
puties they:may employ to overlook their affairs, 
they must ‘themselves overlook those deputies, 
and be ultimately. answerable for the conduct of 
the whole. )'The» characters of those servants 
who are reer with power over the rest, 
cannot be too nicely inquired into; and ‘the 
mistress of the family must be ever watchful over 
their conductat the same time that she must 
carefully avoid every appearance of suspicion, 
which, whilst it wounds and injures a worthy 
servant, only excites the artifice and seenge of 
an unjust one. 

» None, who iretlanl: to be ieteiid of hag 
penny virtue, should ever keep a domestic, how- 
ever expert in business, whom they know tobe 
guilty of ‘immorality. How unbecoming a 
.serious character it is, to say, of such a one, 
“He isa bad man,» but a good: servant !— 
What a preference does it shew of private con- 
venience to the interests of society, which de- 
mand that: vice should be constantly discounte- 
-Nanced," especially in every one’s own ‘house- 
~hold; and; that ithe sober, honest,./ and! indus- 
trious should be sure of finding encouragement 
- and-reward, in ithe houses of those: whoy main- 
~tain respectable chavacters!: Such; persons should 
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be invariably strict and peremptory with regard 
to the behaviour of their servants, in every thing 
which ‘concerns the general plan of domestic 
government—but should by no means be severe 
on small faults, since nothing so much weakens 
authority as frequent chiding. Whilst they re- 
quire’ precise obedience to their rules, they must 
prove by their general conduet, that these rules 
are the effect not of humour, but of reason. 
It is ‘wonderful that those, who are careful to 
conceal their ill temper from strangers, should 
be indifferent how peevish and even contempti- 
bly capricious they appear before their servants, 
on whom their good name so much depends, 
and from whom they can hope for no real re- 
speet, when their weakness is so apparent. 
When once a servant can sav— 1 cannot do 
any thing to please my mistress to- day" —all 
authority ts lost. 

Those,’ who continually change cheit servants, 
and complain of perpetual ill-usage, have very 
good reason to believe that the fault is in them- 
selves, and that they do not know how to go- 
vern. Few indeed possess the skill to unite au- 
thority with kindness, or are capable of that 
steady and uniformly reasonable conduct, which 
alone can maintain true dignity and command 
a willing and attentive’ obedience. Let us not 
forget that human nature is the same in all sta-’ 
tions. If you can convince your servants, that 
-you have a generous and considerate regard to 
- their health, theirinterest, and their reasonable 
gratifications, that you impose no commands 
but what are fit and right, nor ever reprove but 
with er and temper— Why should you ima- 
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gine that they will be insensible to the good 
they receive, or whence suppose them incapable 
of esteeming and prising such a. mistress?—1 
could never, without indignation, hear it said 
that ‘servants have no gratitude’—as if the 
condition of servitude excluded the virtues of 
humanity !-— The truth is, masters and mistresses 
have seldom any real claim to.gratitude. They © 
think highly of what they bestow, and little of 
what they receive; they consider only their own 
convenience, and seldom reflect upon the kind of 
life their servants pass with them; they do not 
ask themselves, whether it is such an one as_is 
consistent with the preservation of their healths, 
their morals, their leisure for religious duties, or 
with a proper share of the enjoyments and com- 
forts of life. ‘The dissipated manners which now 
so. generally prevail, perpetual absence from 
home,. and attendance on assemblies or at public 
places, is, in all these respects, pernicious to 
the whole household—and to the men servants 
absolutely ruinous. ‘heir only resource, in the 
tedious hour of waiting, whilst their masters and 
ladies are engaged in diversions, is to find out 
something of the same kind for themselves. 
Thus are they led into. gaming, drinking, ex- 
travagance, and bad company—and thus by a 
natural progression, they become distrest and 
dishonest. ‘That attachment and affiance, which 
ought to subsist between ‘the dependant and his 
protector, are destroyed. ‘he master looks on 
his attendants as thieves and traitors, whilst they 
consider him as one, whose money only gives 
him power over them—and, who uses. that 
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power without the least regard to: their 
welfare. 

“The fool saith—I at no friends—I. bale 
«no thanks for all my good deeds, and they that 
“eat my bread speak evil of me.”’—Thus fool- 
ishly do those complain, who choose their  ser- 
vants,’ as well as their friends, without discretion 
or who treat them in a manner that no worthy 
person will bear. 

1 have been often slioaldad, at the want of po- 
liteness, by which masters and mistresses some- 
times provoke impertinence from their ser- 
vants; a gentleman, who would resent to death, 
an imputation of falsehood, from his equal, will 
not scruple, without proof, to accuse his servant 
of it, in the grossest terms. I have heard the 
most insolent contempt of the whole, class, ex- 
pressed at a table, whilst five or six of them 
attended behind the chairs, who, the company 
seemed to think, were without senses, without 
understanding, or the natural feelings of re- 
sentment; these are cruel injuries, and will be 
retorted in some way or other. 

If you, my dear, live to be at the head of a 
family, I hope you will not only avoid all inju- 
rious treatment of your domestics, but behave 
to them with that courtesy and good-breeding 
which will heighten their respect as well as their 
affection. If, in your service, they have any 
hardship to endure, let them see that ‘you are 
concerned for the necessity of imposing it. 
When they are sick, give them all the attention 
and every comfort in your power, with a free 
heart and kind countenance, “not blemishbing 
“thy good deeds, not using uncomfortable 
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*¢ words, when thou:givestiany thing. Is notva | 
«word, better than a) gift ?—but both are witha 
 oracious man!—A fool will upbraid) churlishly, 
“and a. gift. of . the \envious. consumeth the 
fayesiait vive eorgis ny tin Teh 
Whilst you: thus: endear yourself to all your 
servants, you must ever carefully avoid making 
a favourite of any ; ‘unjust distinctions and weak. 
indulgences: to one, will of course excite envy 
and, hatred in the rest. Your favourite may 
establish. whatever abuses she pleases: none will 
dare to complain. against her,-and you will be 
kept ignorant of her ill practices, but will feel 
the effects of them, by finding all your other 
servants uneasy in)their places, and perhaps by 
being obliged continually to change them. 
When they have spent a reasonable time in 
your service, and have: behaved commendably, 
you ought to prefer them, if it is in your power, 
or to recommend them to a better provision. 
The hope of this keeps alive attention and gra- 
titude, and is the support of industry. Like a 
_ parent, you should keep in view their astablish- 
ment in some way, that may preserve their old 
age from indigence; and, to this end, you should 
endeavour to inspire them with care to lay. up 
part of their gains, and constantly discourage 
in them all vanity in dress, and extravagance 
in idle expences.. That you are bound to pro- 
mote their eternal as well as temporal welfare, 
you cannot doubt, since, next to your children 
they are your nearest dependants. You ought 
therefore to instruct them as far as you are able, 
furnish them with goed books suited to their ca- 
pacity, and see that they attend the public 
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worship of God: and you must take care so’ to 
pass the Sabbath-day as tovallow them time, on 
that day at least, for reading and reflection at 
home, as well as for attendanceat church. ‘Though 
this is a part of your religious duty, I mention it 
here, because it is also part of family manage- 
ment: for the same reason, I shall here take oc- 
casion earnestly to recommend family prayers 
which are useful to all, but more particularly to 
servants—who being constantly employed, are 
Jed to the neglect of private prayer—and whose 
ignorance makes it very difficult for them to 
trame devotions for themselves, or to choose 
proper helps, amidst. the numerous books of 
superstitious or enthusiastic nonsense, which are 
printed for that purpose. | 
~The prudent distribution of your charitable 
gifts may not improperly be considered as a 
branch of Economy, since the great duty of 
almsgiving cannot be truly fulfilled without a 
diligent attention so to manage the sums you 
ean spare as to produce the most real good to 
your fellow-creatures. Many are willing to give 
money, who will not bestow their time and con- 
sideration, and who, therefore, often hurt the 
community, when they mean to do good to 
individuals, . The larger are your funds, the 
stronger is the eall upon you to exert your ine 
dustry and care in disposing of them properly. 
]t seems impossible to give rules for this, as 
every case is attended with a variety of circum- 
stances, which must all be considered. In ge- 
neral, charity is most useful, when it is appro- 
priated to animate the industry of the young, to 
procure some ease and comforts to old age, and 
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to support in sickness those. whiose daily labour 
is their only maintenance in» health. They, 
who are fallen’ into! indigence, » ‘from: ¢ircuim- 
stances of ease:and plenty, and in) whom: edu- 
cation and:habit havecadded a’ thousand: wants 
to those of nature, mtist-be considered with the 
tenderest. sympathy, by, every»: feeling”: heart. 
It is needless.to. say ‘that torsucli the: bare support 
of existence is scarcely a: ‘Denefiticand thatthe 
delicacy and liberality: of: the manner, im which 
relief is here’ offered; cari'alone make ‘it a real 
act of kindness.» In: great families, the..waste 
of provisions sufficient for the ‘support of /many 
poor ones, is a shocking?iabuse:of the 'gitts of 
Providence; nor should any lady think it be- 
neath her to study the best management of it, 
and of employing the refuse of luxury in the 
relief of the poor—Even the smallest families 
may give some assistance in this way, if care 
is taken that nothing be wasted. — , 
Iam sensible, my dear child, that very little 
more can be gathered from what I have said on 
Economy, than the’ general importance of it, 
which cannot be too much impressed on your 
mind, since the natural turn of young people is 
to neglect and even despise it; not distinguishing 
it from parsimony and narrowness of spirit- But. 
be assured, my dear, there can be no true gene- 
rosity without it; and that the most enlarged 
and liberal mind will find itself’ not debased_but 
ennobled by it: Nothing is more common than 
to see the sane person, whose want of Economy 
is ruining his family, consumed with regret and 
vexation at the effects of his profusion; and by” 
endeavouring to save in such trifles as will not 
4) ) y 
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amount to. twenty. pounds in a year, that which 
he wastes. by hundreds, incut: the character and 
suffer the anxieties of a miser, together with the 
misfortunes’ of a prodigal. A rationa} plan of 
expence:(will save you ‘from ‘all these corroding 
cares, and will give»you'-the full and liberal en- 
joyment of what you spend. An air of ease, of 
hospitality andi frankness will reign in your house, 
which will make it pleasantto. your friends and 
to yourself. | “Better is; a morsel. of bread,’’ 
where this is found, than the: most elaborate en- 
tertainment, with that air of constraint and 
anxiety, which often betrays the grudging heart 
through all the disguises of civility. NO 100 
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Frugal Housewife. 


% 


CHAP. I. 
’ PICKLING. 
| et preset essentially necessary to be kept in all 


houses, but particularly such as contain large 
families ; nor will the prudent and judicious house- 
keeper be without them; and this for two reasons: 
first, to avoid the inconvenience of sending for them 
when wanted; and secondly, from being assured that 
they are done as they ought to be, that is, that they 
shail have their proper colour without that artifice 
which 1s likely’ to’ be prejudicial to those who use 
them. \ [tis teo common a practice to make use of 
brass utensils in order to give the pickles a fine green; 
but this pernicious custom is easily avoided by heating 
the liquor, and keeping it in a proper degree’ of 
warmth before ‘you’ pour it on the articles tobe 
pickled. - It is usual to. put -pickles into earthen jars, 
but'stone jars are by far'the best, for though they are 
- more’ expensive inthe first purchase, they will be 
found much cheaper in the'end; the earthen vessels 
are porous, and will consequently admit the air, and 
spou the pickles, especially if they stand any length 
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of time; but this will not be the case with stone 
jars.—Remember, that when you take any pickle out 
of your jars, be sure never to do it with your fingers, 
as that will spoil the pickle; but always make use of 
a spoon, which you should keep entirely for that 
purpose Having mentioned these necessary and 
general observations relative to pickling, we shall 
iow proceed to particulars ; beginning with 


Mangoes. 


THE proper cucumbers to be used for this purpose 
are those of the largest sort, which must be taken from 
the vines before they are too ripe, or yellow at the 
ends;  Cut’a piece out of the side, and take out the 
seeds with an apple scraper or atea-spoon. ‘Then 
put them into very strong salt and water for eight or 
nine days, or till they are yellow. Stir them well 
two or three times every day, and put them into a 
pan with a large quantity of vine leaves both over and 
under them. Beat a little roach-allum very fine, 
and put it into the salt and water they came. out of. 
Pour it on your cucumbers, and set them upon a very 
slow fire for four or five hours, till they are pretty 
green. ., Then take them out, and drain them ina hair 
sieve, and when they are cold put to them a little 
horse-radish, then mustard seed, two or three heads 
of garlic, a few pepper corns, a. few green cu- 
cumbers sliced in small pieces, then horse-radish, and 
the same as before-mentioned till you have filled them. 
Then take the piece you cut out, and.sew it on with 
a large needle and thread, and do all the rest in.the 
same manner. Have ready the following pickle: 
To every gallon of vinegar put an ounce of mace, 
the same of cloves, two ounces of sliced ginger, 
the same, of long pepper, Jamaica, pepper, three 
ounces of mustard-seed tied up in a bag, four ounces 
of garlic, and a stick of hurse-radish cut in_ slices. 
Boil them five minutes in the vinegar, then pour it 
upon your pickles, tie them down close, and. keep 
them for use. at 
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Gerkins, 

PUT a quantity of spring water into.a i ya 
pany and, to.every, gallon put two pounds of salt. 
Mix them well together and throw in two hundred 
_gerkins,’. When they have been'two hours-in the salt 
and water, take them out, and put them.,to drain.; 
and) when they are thoroughly dry, putthem, into 
your jar. ‘Take a gallon of the best white wine..vi- 
negar, and put it into a sauce-pan, with half an ounce 
of cloves and mace, an ounce of all-spice, the same 
-quantity of mustard-seed, a stick. of -horse=r adish: cut 
in slices, six bay leaves, two or three races of ginger, 
‘a nutmeg cut.in pieces, and, a handful of salt, Boil 
up all together, and pour it over the gerkins, Cover 
them. close down, and let them. stand. ‘twenty-four 
‘hours., .'Fhen, put them into your saucepan,, and. let 
them simmer oyer the fire till they are green; but be 
careful not to let.them: boil;..as that, will spoil them. 
Then put them into, your jar, and; cover ‘them close 
down till they arecold... Then tie them over. with a 
bladder and a igo of leather, and bat them) ina td 
peld pines 

ia’ aI anda n 
FOR dle parpase;: ‘of pickling choose the smallest 
| ‘gucumbers you can get, and) be careful they are. as 
. free-from spots, as. possible. , Pat them into. strong 
salt. and water for nine or ten days, or: till they, are 
quite yellow, and stir them twice.a day, at. least,.or 
they will grow soft. When they are perfectly yellow, 
pour the water from’ them, and cover them with 
plenty. of. vine leaves... Set your.water. over thevfire, 
and when it boils, pour it) upon them, and set them 
upon the hearth'to keep warm, When. the water: is 
nearly cold, make it boiling hot again, and. pour 
it upon them. ‘Proceed in this manner till you 
perceive they are of a fine, green, which, they 
will be in four or five times. Be careful to. keep 
them. well covered with vine leaves, with a cloth 
and dish over the top, to keep.in. the steam, 
which will help to green them the sooner. ‘Wines 
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they are greened, put them in a_ hair sieve to drain, 
and then make. the following pickle for them: 'To 
every two quarts of white wine vinegar, put half an 
ounce of mace, or ten or twelve cloves, an ounce 
of ginger cut into slices, the same of black pepper, 
and a handfal of salt. Boil them all together for five 
minutes, pour it hot upon your pickles, and tie them 
down with a bladder for use. eke 


Cacumbess i in Slices... :,.. 


TAKE some large cucumbers ' before they: are too 
ripe, slice them ofthe thickness of a crown piece,” and 
put them into a'pewter dish. To ‘every dozen’ of 
cucumbers slice two large onions thin, and’ ‘80 on ‘till 
you have filled your dish, or have’ got the quantity 
you intend to pickle ; but remember to put a handful 
of salt between every row. Then cover them ‘with 
another pewter dish, and let them stand twenty-four 
hours. ‘Then put’ bien into a cullender, and when 
they are thoroughly dry, put them’ into a jar, ‘cover 
them over with white wine vinegar, and let: them 
stand fourhours. Pour the vinegar from them into 
a saucepan, and boil it witha little salt. Put to the 
cucumbers a | ttle mace, a little whole | pepper, a 
large race of ginger sliced, and then’ pour on’ ‘them 
the boiling vinegar. © Cover them close, and when 
they are cold, tie them down, ant d they vi be ready 
for use in a few days. 


WwW he) 


‘THERE are various methods of pickling wrath, 
in order to have them of different colours, the number 
of which are four, namely, black, white, olive colour, 
and green; each of which we shall describe in eer 
proper or der. 

'To pickle walnuts black, you must gather icin 
before the shell gets too” hard; which may be known 
by running a pin into them, and always gather them 
when the sun is ‘hot upon them. Pat them into strong 
salt and water for nine days, and stir them twice a 
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‘day, observing to change’ the’ salt. and water every 
three days. ‘Then put them into a hair sieve, :and: let 
‘them’stand in’ the air till they turn black,» Put them 
into strong stone jars, and pour boiling vinegar over 
“thems cover them up, and let them stand tijl they 
are cold. © ‘Then give the vinegar three more boilings, 
‘poor it-each time on the walnuts, and let it stand:till 
at is'-cold between every boiling. Then tie them 
‘down with paper and a bladder over them, and» let 
them stand two months. When that time has.elapsed, 
take them out of the vinegar, and make a pickle for 
them thus: To every two quarts of vinegar put half 
an ounce of mace, and the same ‘of cloves; of black 
‘pepper, Jamaica pepper, long pepper, and ginger, 
‘an ‘ounce each, and two ounces of common salt. 
Boil it ten minutes, then pour it hot on your walnuts, 
tie them close down, and cover them with paper and 
‘a bladder. | eo ts iti Tivol 

~ Po'pickle walnuts white, you must proceed thus:— 
Having'procured.a sufficient quantity of walnuts, of 
the largest size, and taken the before’ mentioned pre- 
-eaution that the shells are not too hard, pare them 
very thin till the white appears, and throw them into 
‘spring water and a handful of salt as you do them. 
Let them lay in that:water six hours, and puta thin 
board ‘upon them to. keep them ‘under \ the water. 
Then set a stew pan with some clean spring water on 
a charcoalfire. "‘Take.your nuts out of the water, 
put them into a> stew-pan, and letthem simmer four — 
or five ‘minutes, but be carefal they do not. boil. 
‘Then have ready. a pan of spring water with a handful 
of salt in ‘it, ‘and stir it till the salt is melted; then 
take ‘your nuts out of the stew-pan. with a wooden 
ladle, or spoon, and put them into the cold . water 
‘and salt.—Let them stand a quarter of am hour, with 
the board lying on them to keep them down as before, 
‘for if they are not kept under the liquor they will turn 
‘black. ‘Then lay them ona cloth, and put them into 
your jar, withsome blades of mace and nutmeg sliced 
thin. - Mix yoqur-spice between your nuts, and, pour 
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distilled vinegar over them, .,When your. jar’ is pro- 
perly filled with nuts: pour mutton fat over. them, 
tiethem down close:-with'a bladder and leather, and 
set them inva dry places) 5 a | 
Walnuts to be pickled of an olive. colour, must. be 
managed thus: Having gathered your walnuts with 
the'same precautions as before directed, put them into 
strong ale alegar, and tie them down under a bladder 
‘and paper to keepout the air., Let them stand twelve 
months, then take them out of the alegar, and make 
‘for them a pickle of strong alegar., To every) quart 
put half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, the; same. of 
dois pepper, a quarterof an ounce of mace, the same 
of cloves, a head of garlic, anda little salt. . Boil 
them all together five or six, minutes, and then pour 
it upon your walnuts. As it gets cold, boil, it again 
three times, and pour it upon them. Then. tie them 
down witha bladder and paper over it; and if. your 
alegaris good, they will keep -several years without 
either: turning colour. or growing’ soft,, You may 
make very good catchup of the alegar that. comes 
from the walnuts, by adding a pound’ of anchovies, 
an. ounce of cloves,, the same of long) and ; black 
pepper, a head of igarlic, and,half.a pound, of com- 
mon salt, to every gallon of alegar.. Boil it dill it is 
half reduced, and skim it well..: Then bottle lit. for 
use, and it will.keep a.great whiles 406 6 > go | 
«o'Po pickle walnuts: green,:, proceed, as, follows ; 
Make choice of the large double. or French walnuts, 
gathered before tlie shells. are hard. Wrap them 
singly in vine leaves, put a few vine leaves in the 
bottom of your jar, and nearly fill it with) your 
walnuts. ‘Take, care they: do not touch one, an- 
‘other, and put a good many) leaves over them. 
‘Phen fill. your jar with good). alegar, cover, them 
close that the air cannot; get in, and let, them 
stand for three weeks. .'Then pour. the ale; 
from them, put fresh leaves at the bottom of another 
jar, take out your walnuts, and wrap them separately 
in fresh leaves as quick as possible you can. Put 
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them into’ your jar with a good many leaves: over 
them, and fill it with white wine vinegar. Let them 
stand three weeks, pour off your vinegar, and wrap 
them up as before, with fresh leaves at the bottom 
and top of your jar. ‘Take fresh white wine vinegar, 
put salt in it till it will bear an egg, and add to it 
mace, cloves, nutmeg, and garlick. Boil it about 
eight minutes, and then pour it on your walnuts. 
Tiethem close with paper and a bladder, and'set them 
by for use. Be careful to keep them covered, and 
when you take any out for use, if the whole should 
not be wanted, do ‘not put those left again into the 
jar, for by that means the whole may be spoiled. 
bole 2 Be BE pated Caboage te 
SLICE your cabbage crossways, then put; if onan 
earthen dish, and sprinkle a handful of salt over. it. 
Cover it with another dish, -and let. it stand, twenty- 
four hours... Then put it into a cullender.to drain, 
and lay it into your jar. ‘Take a sufficient quantity 
of white wine vinegar to cover it, afew cloves, a 
little mace, and.all-spice. Pat them :in whole, witha 
little cochineal bruised fine. Then boil it up, and 
pour it either hot or cold upon: your cabbage. Hf. 
the former, let it stand till cold, and then tie it down 
- for use. | Lee : wt srgoct 
Onions. — 


TAKE a suéficient number of the smallest onions 
you can get, and put them into salt and water for 
nine days, observing to change the water every day. 
Then put them into jars, and pour fresh boiling salt 
and water over them. Let them stand close covered 
tillthey are cold, then make some more salt and 
water, and pour it boiling hot upon them. When 
it is cold, put your onions into a hair sieve to drain, 
then put them into wide-mouthed bottles, and. fill 
them up with distilled vinegar. Put into every bottle 
a slice or two of ginger, a blade of mace, a tea-sponn- 
ful of sweet oil, (which will keep the onions white) 
a hay-leaf, and as’ much ‘salt as will lay ona six- 
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pence. Cork. them well up, so thatno ‘air can get to) 
them, and set theminadry place, wos 
Samphire. 

TAKE what quantity of green samphire you think. 
proper, put it into a clean pan, throw over it two or 
three handfuls of salt, and cover it. with spring water. 
Whenit has lain twenty-four hours, put it into a clean 
saucepan, throw in a handful of salt, and cover it with 

good vinegar.’ Cover the pan close, set it over a 
slow fire, letit stand till it is just green and crisp, and 
then take it off at that moment; for, should it 
remain till it is soft, it will be totally spoiled. Put it 
into your pickling-pot, and cover it close.. When it 
is quite cold, tie it down with a bladder and leather, 
and set it by for use.—Samphire may be preserved all 
the year by keeping it in very strong brine of salt and 
water, and, just before you want to use it, put it for a 
few minutes into some of the best vinegar. 


Kidney Beans. 


TAKE some young small beans, and ‘put them — 
into strong salt and water for three days, stirring them 
two or three times each day. Then put them into a 
pan, with vine leaves both under and over.them, and 
pour on them the same water they came out of, 
Cover them close, and set them over a very slow fire | 
till they are of a fine green. ‘Then put them into a 
hair sieve to drain, and make a pickle for them of 
white wine vinegar, or fine ale-alegar. Boil it five 
or six minutes with a httle mace, Jamaica pepper, 
and a race or two of ginger sliced. Then pour it hot 

upon the beans, and tie them down with a bladder 
and paper. : | | 
Barberries. | 

TAKE a quantity of barberries not over ripe, pick 
off the leaves and dead stalks, and put them into jars, 
with a large quantity of strong salt and water, and 
tie them down with a bladder. When you see a 
scum rise on the barberries, put them into fresh salt 
and water; but they need no vinegar, their own 
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hatural sharpness being ‘fully ‘sufficient’ to preserve 
them. Cover them close, and set them’ by for use: 
i ac Piss Beet. Roots. te 4 
_ BOIL the roots till they. are tender, and. take off 
the skins, cut them in slices, gimp them in the shape 
of wheels, or what other form you please, and put 
them into ajar. Take as much vinegar as you think 
will cover them, and boil it with a little mace, a race 
of ginger sliced, and a few smiall pieces of horse- 
radish. Pour it hot upon the’ roots, and tie them 
down close. elite 2 
EP Cs a RAR LOG. | 
_ GATHELER your radish-pods when they are quite 
young, and put them;into salt and water all night. 
‘The next day boil the salt and water they were laid 
in, pour it upon the pods, and cover your jar close 
to keep in the steam.. When it is nearly cold, make 
it beiling hot, and pour it on again, and continue 
doing: so till the pods are quite green. Then putthem 
into’a sieve to’drain, and make a pickle for them of 
white wine vinegar, with alittle mace, ginger, long 
pepper, and horse-radish. Pour it boiling hot upon 
your pods, and when it is almost cold, make your 
vinegar twice as‘hot as before, and pour it upon 
them. Tie'them down with a bladder; and set them 
inadry place. sl dhl MEM OA si 
ST 2 | -. Cauliflowers. 
_ TAKE the whitest and closest cauliflowers you éan 
get, break the flowers into bunches, and spread them 
on.an- earthen dish. Lay.salt all over them, and let 
them stand for three. days to draw out all the water: 
‘Then put them into jars, and. pour boiling salt and 
water upon them. Let them stand all night, then 
drain,them in.a hair sieve, and put them into glass 
jars. Fill up. your jars. with distilled vinegar, and 
tiethemclose down. home 
Laie Artichoke Bottoms. ete: 
BOIL your artichokes till you can pull off all the 
1 B 
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leaves, and thoroughly clear the bottoms. Put them 
into salt and water for an hour, then take them out, 
and lay them on a cloth to drain. When they are 
dry, put them into large wide mouthed glasses, with a 
little mace and sliced nutmeg between, and fill them 
with distilled vinegar. Cover them with mutton 
fat melted, and tie them down with leather and a 
bladder. | his o> Se 
Nasturtiums. _ 

THE most proper time to. gather these berries, 
is soon after the blossoms are gone off. Put them 
‘into cold salt and water, and change the water for 
three days successively. Make your pickle of white 
wine vinegar, mace, nutmeg sliced, shalots, pepper- - 
corns, salt, and horse radish, Make your - pickle 
pretty strong, but do not boil it. When you have 
drained your berries, put them into a jar, pour the 
pickle to them, and tie them down close. 

: Mushrooms. 

TAKE the smallest, mushrooms you can get, put 
them into spring water, and rub them with a piece 
of new flannel dipped in salt. Throw them intocold 
water as you do them, which will make them keep 
their colour. Then put them into a saucepan, and 
_ throw, a handful of salt overthem. Cover them close, 

and set them over the fire four or five minutes, or 
till you find they are thoroughly hot, and the liquor 
is drawn out from them. ‘Then lay them between 
two clean cloths till they are cold, put them into 
glass bottles, and fill them up with distilled vinegar. 
Put a blade er two of mace and a tea-spoonful of 
sweet oil in every bottle. Cork them ‘up close, and 
set them in a cool place. Ifyou have not any distilled 
vinegar, you may use white wine vinegar, or ale 
‘alegar will do; but it must be boiled with a little 
mace, salt, and a few slices of ginger; and it must 
stand till it is cold before you pour it on your mush- 
FOOMIBS lias my % BOM 4 LB 
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. Mushroom Catchup. > > 
TAKE a quantity of the fall grown flaps of mush- 
rooms, crush them well with your hands, and ‘then 
- strew a quantity of salt alloverthem. Letthem stand 
all night, and the next day put them into stew-pans, 
Set them in a quick oven for twelve hours, and then 
strain them through a hair sieve. 'To every gallon of 
liquor put of cloves, Jamaica black-pepper, and 
ginger, one ounce each, and half a pound of common 
salt. Setit.ona slow ‘fire, and let it boil till half the 
liquor is wasted away. ‘Then put it into a clean pot, 
and when it is quite cold, bottle it for use. : 
Dee irate Mushroom Powder, | 
GET the largest and thickest buttons you can, 
péel them, and cut off the root end, but do not wash 
them. Spread them separately on pewter dishes, and 
set them in a slow oventodry. Letthe liquor dry up 
into the mushrooms, as that will make the powder 
much stronger, and let them continue in the oven till 
you find they will powder. Then beat them ina 
marble mortar, and sift them through a fine sieve, with 
a little chyan pepper and pounded mace. Bottle it 
quite clear, and keep it in a dry place. i sad 
et Walnut Catchup, 

PUT what quantity of walnuts you think proper 
into jars, coverthem with cold strong ale alegar, and 
tie them close for twelve months. ‘Then take out the . 
‘walnuts from the alegar, and to every gallon of the 
liquor put two heads of garlick, half a pound of an- 
chovies, a quart of red, wine, and of mace, cloves, 
long, black, and Jamaica pepper, and ginger, an 
ounce each. Boil them all together till the liquor is 
reduced to half the quantity, and the next day bottle 
Wil WG Mee ta a 

Another Method of making Walnut Cutchup. 
- TAKE green walnuts before. the shell is formed, 
and grind them in a crab mill, or pound them in a 
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marble mortar. Squeeze ‘out the juice through a 
coarse cloth, and put to every gallon of juice a pound 
‘of anchovies, the same quantity of bay. salt, four 
ounces of Jamaica pepper, two of long, and two of 
black pepper; of mace, cloves, and ginger, each an 
ounce, and a stick of horse-radish.. Boil all together 
till reduced to half the quantity, and then put it into 
a pot. When it iscold, bottle it close, and in three 
‘monthsit will be fit foruse.. | | 


Indian Pickle, or Piccalilio., 
MAKE a cauliflower, «a white cabbage, a few 
small cucumbers, radish-pods, kidney: beans, and a 
little beet-root, or any other thing commonly pickled. 
Put them into a hair sieve, and throw a large handful 
of salt over them. _ Set them in the sun, or before the 
fire for three days to dry. When allthe water is 
run outof them, put them in a large earthen pot, in 
layers, and. between every layer put a_ handful of 
brown mustard-seed. Then take as much ale alegar 
as you think will cover it, and to-every four quarts 
of alegar put an ounce of turmeric. . Boil them toge- 
ther, and put.it hot, upon your pickle.— Let it stand 
twelve days upon the hearth, or till the pickles are of. 
a bright yellow colour, and most of the alegar sucked 
up. ‘Then take two quarts of strong ale alegar, an 
ounce of mace, the same’of white pepper, a quarter 
of an ounce of cloves, and: the ‘same of long pepper 
and nutmeg. Beat them all together, and boil them 
ten minutes in the alegar. ‘Then: pour it upon your 
pickles, with four ounces of peeled garlic, . ‘Tie «it 

close down, and set it-by for use, 

Hi SE, RPE AGUS. FR 

GET the largest asparagus you can, cut off the 
white ends, and wash the green ends in spring water. 
Then put them into a pan of clean water, and Jet 
them lie in it two or three hours. Put as much 
- spring water into astew-pan as will nearly fill it, and 
throw in.a large handful of salt. Set it on the fire, 
and when it boils put in your glass, not tied up, but 
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loose, and not too:;many. at.a timé; lest you,break: the 
heads.. Just) scald them, and. no; more;,.then take 
them out with a broad skimmer, and lay them on,).a 
cloth to cool. Make your pickle, with a gallon or 
more (according to the quantity of your asparagus) of 
white wine vinegar, and an ounce of bay ‘salt... Boil 
‘it, and put your asparagus in your jar.’ To a’ gallon 
‘of pickle put two nutmegs, a quarter of an otince of 
mace, andthe same quantity of whole’ white’ pepper. 
‘Pour the pickle hot over’ the'asparagus,’ ‘and cover 
them with a linen cloth three or four’ times double; 
and when they have stood a week, “boilthe pickle 
again. Det them stand'a week longer, then boil | the 
pickle‘again, and put it on as‘hot as ‘before. When 
they are cold, cover them close, tie them tight down, 
and keep them in a‘dry place." © 00 ©) nt 
hay oo) Parsley pickled Green... . pig 
MAKE a stromg salt and water that will bear.an 
egg, and. throw into it.a large, quantity .of curled 
parsley... Let-it stand.aweek,,,then take it out to 
drain, make a fresh salt.and, water.as before, and let 
it stand another week. Then drain it well, put it 
into, spring water, and .change it,.three days suc- 
cessively. Then scald it in hard water till it becomes 
green, take it out, and drain it quite dry. Boila 
quart of distilled vinegar a few minutes, with two or 
three blades of mace, a nutmeg sliced, and a shalot 
or two. When it is quite cold, pour it on your 
“parsley, with two or three slices of horse-radish, and 
keep it for use. $0 AESOL AOU i aiON SE area 
pal | > gee 8 Gey APS, ae 
GATHER your elder-buds when they are about 
the size of hop buds, put them into strong salt and 
water for nine days, andstir them two or three times 
aday. Then put them into a pan, eover them. with 
vine leaves, and: pour on them. the water they came 
out of, Set them over a slow fire till they are quite 
green, and then make apickle for.them. of alegar, a 
jittle mace, a few shalois, and some ginger ‘sliced. 
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Boil them two or three minutes, and ‘pour it upon 
your buds. “Tie them down, and keep them in:a-dry 
Pee, SEE LSE Sa oe PONG Beer die iomly 
4 Se REM AINE ole i eC oe ean edagehilae 
_ GATHER your peaches when they are at the full 
growth, and just before the time of their turning ripe ; 
and be sure they.are not bruised, .Take as much 
spring water.as you think will eover them, and make. 
it salt enough, to bear an egg, for which purpose you 
must use.an equal quantity of bay. and common salt. 
‘Then lay in your peaches, and put a thin. board over 
them to keep them under the water. When they have 
been three days in this state, take them out, wipe 
them very carefully with a fine soft, cloth, and lay 
them in your jar. Then take as much white wine 
vinegar as will fill your jar, and to every gallon put 
one pint of the best well made mustard, two or three 
heads of garlic, a ‘géod deal of ginger sliced, and 
half an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmeg. . Mix. 
your pickle well together, and pour it over your 
‘peaches. ‘Tie them up close, and in two months they 
AWA be Ht for usel) Gr owt iaitreeatiae - 
Nectarines and apricots must be pickled in the 
‘same manner,” AEE ERE CRE 29 RRS 
| | - ‘Codlins.’ ~ ita 
_ GATHER your codlins when they, are about the 
size of a large walnut. Pat them into a Pan with a 
quantity of vine leaves at the bottom, and the same 
onthe top. Set them overa very slow fire till you can 
peel the skin off, and then take them carefully up, 
and put them into a hair sieve. Peel them with a 
penknife, and put them into the same pot again, 
with the vine leaves and water as before. Cover 
them cluse, and set them over a slow ‘fire till they 
“are of a fine green. ‘Then drain them through a hair 
sieve, and when theyare cold, put them into distilled 
vinegar. . Ponr alittle mutton fat on the top, and tie 
them down close with a bladder and paper, > 
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- TAKE a numher of the finest pippins you can pro- 
cure, free from spots and bruises, put them into a 
preserving pan with cold spring water, and set them 
ena charcoal fire. Keep them stirring with a wooden | 
spoon till they will peel, but do not let them boil. 
Whien you have peeled them put them into the water 
again, with a quarter of a pint of the best vinegar, and 
& quarter of an ounce of allam. Cover them close with 
a pewter dish, and set them oves 4 charcoal fire again, 
but do not let them boil. Keep turning them now 
and then till they look green, then take them out, and 
lay them on a cloth to cool. When they are quite 
cold, put to them the, following pickle: To every 
gallon of vinegar put two ounces of mustard-seed, 
two or three heads of garlic, a good deal of ginger 
sliced, half an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmeg. 
Mix your pickle well together, pour it oyer your 
pippins, and cover them close, k 
shy _. Grapes. _, | tool 2s 
/ ‘LET your grapes be of their full growth, but not 
ripe. Cut them into small bunches fit for garnishing, 
and put them into a stone jar, with vine leaves between 
every layer of grapes. ‘Then take spring water, .as 
much as will cover them, and put into it a pound of 
bay salt, and as much white salt as will make it bear 
anegg. Dry your bay salt, and pound it before you 
put it in, and that will make it melt the sooner, Put 
- it into a pot, and boil and skim it well; but take, off 
only the black seam, When it has boiled a quarter 
of an hour, let it stand to cool and settle; and when 
it is almost cold pour the clear liquor on the grapes, 
lay vine leaves on the top, tie them down close with 
_alinen cloth, and cover them with a dish. Let them 
stand twenty-four hours, then take them out, lay 
‘them on a cloth, cover them over with another, and lay 
them dry between the cloths. Then take two quaris 
of vinegar, a quart of spring-water, and a pound of 
coarse sugar, it it boil a little, skim it very clean as 
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it boils, and let it stand till itis quite cold. Dry your 
jar. with a cloth, ,put fresh vine leaves, at. the bottom 
and between every. bunch of grapes, and. on. the top. 
Then pour the clear, of the. pickle on.the. grapes,. fill 
your jar that the pickle may be above the grapes, and. 
having tied a thin piece of board, ina flannel, lay it on 
the top.of:the jar, to keep the grapes under the liquor. 
Tie them down witha bladder and leather, and when 
you want them for use, take them out with a .woodeq 
spoon.. Be careful you tie them up again quite close, 
for should the air; get. in, they-will be inevitably 
spoileds:ciaiiadas wae wary deot vod! Lite Bae 
ri Bs Red: Currantsi'i 3 49 and eal 
TAKE a quantity of white wine vinegar, and to 
every quart put in half a pound of Lisbon-sugar. 
Then pick the worst of your currants, and put them 
into this liquor, but put the best of your currants 
into glasses. Then‘boil your pickle with the worst 
of your currants, and skim it very clean.. Boil it till 
it looks a fine colour, and Jet it stand till it is cold. 
Then strain it through a cloth, wringing it-to get all 
the colour you can from the currants... Let it stand to. 
cooland settle, then pour it clear into the. glasses in 
a little of-the pickle, and when it is cold, cover it 
close with a bladder and. leather. . To every half 
pound of sugar put a quarter of a pound of. white 

salt. want yh ham Haas a | 

- Caveach, or pickled Mackarel. © 

TAKE half a dozen fine large mackarel, and cut 
them into round pieces. Then take an ounce of 
beaten pepper, three large nutmegs, a little mace, and. 
a handful of salt. Mix your salt and beaten spice 
together, then make two or three holes in each piece, 
and with your finger thrust your seasoning into the 
holes. Rub the pieces all over with the seasoning, 
fry them brown in oil, and let them stand till they 
‘are cold. ‘Then put them into vinegar, and cover 
them with oil. If well covered, they will keep a. 
‘considerable time, and are most delicious eating. ~ 
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nOSO. one, | “Smelts. ¥ 
AT that time of the year when smelts are seasonably 
abundant, take a quarter ofa peck of them, and wash, 
clean and gutthem. Take half an ounce of pepper; 
the same quantity of nutmegs, a quarter of au ounce 
of mace, half an ounce of salt petre, and a quarter of 
a pound of commonsalt. Beat all very fine, and lay 
your smelts inrows ina jar. Between every layer of 
smelts strew the seasoning, with four of five bay- 
leaves. -Then boil some red wine, and pour over- 
them a sufficient quantity tocover them. Cover them 
with a plate, and when cold, stop them down close, 
and put them by for use. A few make a very pretty 
supper. micdig Maen: bar 
ae Oysters. — . a 
~ TAKE two hundred of the newest and best oysters 
_ you can get, and be careful to save the liquor in @ 
pan as vou open them, Cut off the black verge, 
saving the rest, and put them into their own liquor. 
Then put all the liquor and oysters into a kettle, boil 
them half an hour on a gentle fire, and do them very 
slowly, skimming them as th¢ scum rises. Then take 
them off the fire, take out the oysters, and strain the 
liquor through a fine cloth. Then put in the oysters 
again, take outa pint of the liquor when hot, and put 
thereto three quarters of an ounce of mace, and half an 
ounce of cloves. Just give it one boil, then put it to the 
oysters, and stir up the spices well among thea Then 
put in about a spoonful of salt, three quarters of a pint 
of, the best white wine vinegar, and a quarter of an 
ounce of whole pepper.—Let them stand till they are 
cold, and put the oysters, as many as you well can, into 
the barrel. Putinas much liquor as the barrel will 
hold, letting them settle awhile, and they will soon 
be fit to eat. Or you may put them in stone jars, 
cover them close with a bladder and leather, and be 
sure they are quite cold before you cover them up. 
In like manner you. may do cockles and. muscles, 
with this difference only, saa there is not any thing te 
m 
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be pickled off cockles, and as they are small, the 
before mentioned ingredients will be sufficient for two 
quarts of muscles; but take great care to pick out the ~ 
crabs under the tongues, and the little pus, which 
grows at the roots, Both cockles and. museles must 
be washed in. several waters to cleanse them from grit, 
Put them into astew-pan by themselves, cover them 
close, and when they open, pick them out of | the 
shell, strain the liquor, and proceedgas directed for 
OYSLETS, ‘apie eve mer 
ii Artificial .Anchovies.. 
THESE must be made in the following manner:— 
To.a peck of sprats put two pounds of common salt, 
a quarter of a pound of bay salt, four of salt-petre, 
two ounces of prunella salt, and a small quantity of 
cochineal. . Pound all in a mortar, put theminto a 
stone pan, a row of sprats, then a layer of your com- 
pound, and so on alternately to the top. Press them 
hard down, cover them close, Jet them stand. six 
months, and they will be fit for use. Remember 
that your sprats are asfresh as you.can possibly get 
them, and that you neither wash or wipe. them, but 
do them as they come out of the water. _ ts 
biti Ox Palatesss ) Gsvork) aon 
WASH the palates well with salt and water, and 
put them into a’ pipkin with some clean salt and 
water. When they are ready to: boil, skim them well, | 
and put to them as much pepper, ‘cloves and mace, 
as will give them a quick taste. When they are 
boiled tender, which will require four or five hours, . 
peel them, and cut. them imto small pieces, and let 
them cool. Then make the.pickle of an equal quan- 
tity of white wine vinegar. Boil the pickle, and 
put in the spices that. were’ boiled in. the palates. 
When both the pickle and palates. are cold, lay your 
palates in a jar, and put to them a few bay-leaves, and 
a little fresh spice. Pour the pickle over them, cover 
them close, andkeepthemfor use. 


- teed 
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~ pe ny <b vt aon et Th al Poe ee ba bape fe bos 4 
‘ . ~ ity ee f 4 or) . ¥ + 
, 4 tds wre ~*~ he CHAP. ‘ Il, 


OME general rules are necessary to be observed 
S in, this; part,.of the. Art of, Confectionary, and 
which we shall. previously notice, as well for the in- 
struction, as reputation..of those whose. province. it 
may be occasionally to usée such\articles,. In the first 
place remember, that in, making your syrups, the 
sugar is well pounded and dissolved before you set. it 
on the fire, which .will not. only make the scum rise 
well, but cause the syrup to.have its proper colour, 

.. When you preserve cherries, damsons, or any other 
kind of stone fruit, gover them with mutton. suet ren- 
dered, in order to keep out the air, which, if it pe- 
netrates will destroy them, ‘All wet sweetmeats 
must de+kept in a dry and cool place, as they will 
be subject to grow mouldy and damp, and too much 
heat will destroy their virtue.” Dip writing paper into 
brandy, lay it close to the sweetmeats, cover them 
quite tight with paper, and they will keep for any 
length of time without receiving the least injury. 
Without these precautions, all art and endeavours will 
prove ineffectual, © ets } 
Sh wk af 1avhy be IRR eos 8 Laie | 
» GATHER your apricots before the stones become 
hard, put them intoa pan. of cold: spring. water -with 
plenty of vine leaves ; set them over a slow fire till 
they are quite yellow, then take them out, and rub. 
them with a flannel and salt to take off the lint, Put 
them into the pan tothe same water and leaves, cover 
them close, set them at a good distance from the fire 
till they are a fine light green, then take them care- 
fully up, and pick out all the bad coloured and broken 
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ones. Boil the best gently two or three times in a 
thin syrup, and let them be quite cold each time 
before you boil them. When they look plump and 
clear, make a syrup of double refined sugar, but not 
too thick; give your apricots a gentle boil in it, and 
then put them into your pots or glasses. Dip paper 
in brandy, Jay it over them, tie it close, and keep 
them ina dry place for use. : 

nid a Peaches... ', LEAL 

GET the largest peaches you can, but do not let 
them be too ripe. Rub off the lint with a ‘cloth, and 
then rub them down the seam with a pin, skin deep, 
and cover them with French brandy. Tie a bladder 
over them, and let them stand a week. Then take 
them out, and make a strong syrup for them. Boil 
and skim jt well, then put in your peaches, ‘and boil 
them till they look clear; then take them out, and 
put them into pots or glasses. Mix the syrup withthe 
brandy, and when it is cold, pour it on your péaches. 
‘Tie them so close down with a bladder, that no air 
can come to them, otherwise they will turn black; and 
be totally spoiled, | C8 “hn 

, Quinces. 

THESE may be preserved either whole, or in quar- 
ters, and must be done thus: Pare them very thin 
and round, put them into a saucepan, fill it with 
hard water, and lay the parings over the quinces te — 
keep them down. Cover your saucepan close, that 
none of the steam may get out, set them over a slow 
fire till they are soft, and of a fine pink colour, and 
then let them stand till they are cold. Make a good 
syrup of double refined sugar, and boil and skim it 
well; then put in your quinces, let them boil ten | 
minutes, take them off, and let them stand two or 
three hours. ‘Then boil them till the syrup looks 
thick, and the quinces clear. Put them into deep. 
jars, with the syrup, and cover them close arith 
brandy-paper and leather, —_ | 
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_ .. Barberries. | ' nat gi 
TO preserve barberries for tarts,. you must proceed 
thus: , Pick the female branches. clean. from the 
stalk ;—take their weight of loaf sugar, and put them 
into a jar..,,Set them, in a kettle of, boiling water till 
the sugar is melted, and the barberries quite, soft, 
and then let them stand all night. . The next day put 
them into a: preserving. pan, and boil them. fifteen 
minutes, then put. them into jars, tie them close, and 
set them by for use. . ie ise) as ake 
If you intend to preserve your barberries in bunches, 
- you must proceed:as’ follows: Having procured the 
finest:female barberries, select all the largest branches, 
and then pick the rest from the ‘stalks. . Put them in 
as much water as will make'a syrup for your bunches, 
Boil them tilithey are soft, then strain them through 
asieve, and to every pint of the juice put a pound 
and a half of loaf sugar. Boil and skim it well, and 
to every pint.of syrup put half a pound of barberries 
in bunches. Boil them till they look very fine and 
clear, then put them. carefully into pots or glasses, 
and tie them down close with paper dipped. in brandy. 
| Pine Apples. 
THESE must be taken before they are ripe, and 
laid instrong salt and water for five days,, Then put 
into the bottom of a large saucepan a handful of vine- 
leaves, and put in your pine apples. Fill your: pan 
with vine leaves, and then pour in the salt and water 
they were laid in.—Cover it up close, set them over a 
slow fire, and let them stand till they are of a fine 
light green. “ Have ready a thin syrup, made of a 
quart of water, and a pound of double refined sugar, 
When it is almost cold, put it into a deep jar, and 
put in the pine apples with their tops on. Let them 
stand a week, and take care they are well covered 
with the syrup. When they have stood a week, boil 
your syrup again, and pour it carefully into your jar, 
lest you break the tops of your pine apples. © Let it 
stand eight or ten weeks, and during that time give 


- 
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the syrup two or three boilings to keep it from 
moulding. Let your syrup stand till it is near_cold 
before you put it'on ; and when’ your pine apples look 
quite’ full and green, take them out of the syrup; and 
make a'thick’syrap of three pounds of double refined 
sugar, with as much’ water’ as will dissolve it. Boi! 
and skim it well, puta few slices of white ginger into 
it, and when itis nearly cold, pour it upon: your 
pine apples.—Tie them down close with a bladder, 
and they will keep many years without shrinking. 
ss ts dé wdetartaed soROeRaulte UH leieal GHe HE 
TAKE some close bunches (whether white or red 
is immaterial) not too ripe, and: Jay them in a jar. 
Put to them a quarter of a pound of sugar. candy, and 
fill the jar with common brandy. Tie them: up close 
witha bladder,:and setthem inadry place. 
SEL AAS Pd nO A Seer eee. 2, Se Pree 
~ GATHER your cherries when they are full ripe, 
take off the stalks, and prick them with apin. 'To 
every pound of cherries, put a pound and a. half of 
loaf sugar. Beat part of your sugar, strew it over 
them, and let them stand all night. Dissolve ‘the rest. - 
of your sugar in half a pint of the juice of currants, 
set it over a’slow fire, and put in the cherries with 
the sugar, and give them a gentle scald. ‘Then take 
them carefully out, boil your syrup till it is thick, 
pour it upon your cherries, and tie them down close. | 
’ : rf @ Green Codlins. r | 
_ GATHER them when they are abont the size of 
a large walnut, with the stalks and a leaf or two on 
them. Put a handful of vine leaves. into a pan of 
spring-water; then put a layer of codlins, then one 
of vine leaves, and so on till the pan is full,. Cover 
it close to prevent the steam getting out, and. set. it 
on a slow fire. When you find them soft, take off - 
the skins with a penknife, and then put them in the 
game water with the vine leaves, which must be quite 
cold, otherwise they will be apt to crack. . Put in a 
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little‘roach allum, ‘and set them over a very slow fire 
till they are’ green; which will be in three or four 
hours. Then také them out,’ and lay them on a sieve 
to drain. Make a goodsyrup;and give them a gentle 
boil:once, a day for three. days. . ‘Then. .put them-into 
small jars; cover them: close with brandy. paper, tie 
them down tight, and set. them in a. sty Bier tnd 
wal heee all the. Year ay Nl | 


‘Golden. roel 


“BOIL the find of an orange very “finde aie let : 
it lay in water two or three days. ‘Take a quart’ of 
golden pippins, pare, core, quarter, and boil them 
to a strong jelly, and run it through a jelly bag. Then 
take twelve of the largest pippins, pare them, and 
scrape out the cores. Pat a pint of waterinto a stew~ 
pan, with two pounds of loaf sugar. When it boils, 
skim it, and put in your pippins, with the orange 
rind in thin slices.’ Let them boil fast till the sugar is 
very thick, and will almost candy. ‘Then put'a- pint 
of the pippin jelly, ‘and boil them fast till the jelly is 
quite clear. ‘Thien squeeze in the ‘juice’ of a lemon, 
give it a boil, and, with ‘the orange peel, put them 
into d arwihy or ‘glasses, and cover: them close. ote | 


” “Green Gage. Plumbs. WO Nach ier 
ont the finest ‘plu bs JOM can, “gathered. just 
bef ore. they. ALE TIPE» RES ut a.layer of vineleaves atthe 
bottom of “your pan, then. alayer « of .plumbs, and. thea 
vine leaves.and_plumbs.. alternately, till, the. pan. is 
pep indi filled, 7 ben, ard 8 as much water as.it will 


Then whee? them ap a up, lay U Aha ona hair 
sieve to drain, make a.good syrup, aud give them a 
2 , 
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gentle boil in it twice a-day for'two days. Then take 
them out, put them into fine clear syrup, and cover 
them close down with brandy paper. a 

Oranges. ? . 

TAKE what number of Seville oranges you think 
proper, cut a hole at the stalk end of each about the 
size of a six-pence, ‘and scoop out the pulp quite 
clean. ‘Tie them separately in ‘pieces of muslin, and 
lay them in spring water for two days. Change the 
water twice every day, and then boil them in the 
muslin on a slow fire till they are quite tender. As 
the water wastes, put more hot water into the pan, ~ 
and keep them covered. Weigh the oranges before 
you scoop them, and to every pound put two pounds 
of double refined sugar, and a pint of water. Boil 
the sugar and water, with the juice of the oranges, to 
-asyrup, skim it well, let it stand till it is cold, then 
take the oranges out of the muslin, put them into the 
pan; and let them boil half an hour. If they are not 
quite clear, boil them once a-day for two or three 
days. Then pare and core some green pippins, and 
boil them till the water is strong of the apple; but do 
not stir them, and only put them down with the back 
of a spoon. Strain the water through a jelly bag till 
it is quite clear, and then to every pint of water puta 
pound of double refined sugar, and the juice of a 
lemon strained fine. Boil it up to a strong jelly, drain 
the oranges out of the syrup, and. put them into glass 
jars, or pots the size of an orange, with the holes 
upwards. Pour the jelly over them, cover them with 
papers dipped in brandy, and tie them close down 
with a bladder. You may preserve lemons in the 
same manner. | 
| Raspberries. | fas 
_ GATHER your raspberries on adry day, whenthey 
are just turned red, with the stalks on about an inch 
long. Lay them singly on a dish, then beat and sift 
their weight of double refined sugar, and strew it over 
them, ‘Foevery quart of raspberries take a quart of 
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xed: currant jelly juice, and put to it its weight of 
double refined sugar, Boil and. skim. it. well, then 
put im your raspberries, and give them ascald. Take 
them off, and let them stand for two hours. Then 
set them on again, and make them a little hotter. 
‘Proceed in this manner two or three times till they 
look clear; but do not let them boil, as that. will 
_ make the stalks come off. When they are tolerably 
cool, put them into jelly glasses with thestalks down- 
wards, White raspberries must be preserved in: the 
same manner, only observing, that instead of red, you 
use white cutrant juice. © | | 
SF | Strawberries. | . 
' GATHER the finest scarlet strawberties you cai» 
with the stalks on, before they are too ripe. La 
them separately on a china dish, then beat and. sift 
Awice, their weight of double refined sugar, and ‘strew 
it over them. ‘Take a few ripe scarlet strawberries, 
crush thetn, and ptt thetn into a jar, with their. weight 
_of double refined sugar beat small. Cover them close, 
and let ther stand in a kettle of, boiling. water till they 
are soft, and the syrup is extracted from them. Then 
strain them through a muslin rag into .a preserving- 
pan, boil and. skim it well; and when it is cold, put 
‘in your whole strawberries,” and set them over the fire 
till they are milk-warm. Then-take them off, and let 
them stand till they are quite cold. Set them on 
again, arid make them a little hotter, and do so several 
times till they look clear; but do not let them boil, 
as that will bring off their stalks:: When the straw- 
berries are cold, put thew into jelly glasses, with the 
stalks downwards, and fill up your glasses with the 
syrup. Put over them papers dipped in brandy, and 
tie themdown close. _ a 
senbhins: 2ae bough nh AELANES 10: BUnchesye sai od be 
_» STONE them, and tie six or seven. bunches: to. 
gether with a thread to a piece of split deal about 
four inches long. Put them into the preserving-pan 
with their weight of double a sugar beaten and 
2 
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finely sifted, and letthem stand all night. Then take 
some pippins, pare, core, and boil them, and press 
them down with the back of a’spoon, but do not stir 
them. When the water is strong of the apple, add 
to it the juice of a lemon, and then strain it through 
a jolly bag till it runs quite clear. To every pint of 
your liquor put a pound of double refined. sugar, and 
boil it up to a strong jelly. .'Then put it to your cur- 
rants, and boil them till they look clear. Cover them 
in the preserving pan with paper till they are almost 
cold, and then put the bunches of currants into your 
glasses, and fillthem up with jelly. When they are 
cold, wet papers in brandy and lay over them; then 
put over them another paper, and tie them up close. 
This method must be pursued with either white or 
red currants. yo 

To preserve currants for tarts, you must proceed 
thus: To every pound of currants take a pound of 
sugar. Put your sugar into a preserving pan, with as 
much juice of currants as will dissolve it. When it 
boils, skim it, put in your currants, and boil them 
till they are clear. Put them into a jar, lay brandy- 
paper over them, and tie them down close. — 


Gooseberries. 


GET the largest green gooseberries you can, and 
pick off the black eye, but not the stalk. Set them 
over the fire in a pot of water to scald, but do not let 
them boil, as that will spoil them. When. they are 
tender take them up, and put them into cold water. 
Then take a pound and a half of double refined sugar 
toa pound of gooseberries, and clarify the sugar with 
water, a pint to a pound of sugar. When your syrup 
is cold, put the gooseberries singly into your preserv- 
ing pan, put the syrup to them, and set them ona 
gentle fire. Let them ‘boil, but not so fast as to 
break them; and when they have:boiled, and you 
perceive the sugar has entered them, take them off, 
‘cover them with white paper, and set them by all 
night. 'Thenext day, take them out of the syrup, 
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and boil the syrup till it begins to be ropy. Skim it, 
and putit to them again; set them on a slow fire, and 
let them simmer gently till you perceive the syrup 
will rope. ‘Then take them off, set them by till they 
are cold, and cover them with brandy paper. — 

If you preserve red gooseberries, you must proceed 
thus: puta pound of loaf sugar into a preserving pan, 
- with as much water as will dissolve it, and boil and 

skim it well. Then put ina quart of rough red goose- 
berries, and let them boila little. Set them by till 
the next day, and then boil them till they look. clear, 
and the syrup is thick. Then put them into pots, or 
glasses, and cover them with brandy-paper. 


-Gooseberries in Imitation of Hops. 


_ TAKE the largest green walnut gooseberries you. 
can get, and cut them at the stalk end into four quar- 
ters.—Leave them whole at the blossom end, take 
out all the seeds, and put five or six one in another. 
Take a needleful of strong thread, with a large knot. 
at the end; run the needle through the bunch of 
gooseberries, tie a knot to fasten them together, and 
they will resemble hops. Put cold spring water 
into your pan, with a large handful of vine leaves at 
the bottom; then three or four layers of gooseberries, 
with plenty of vine leaves between every layer, and 
over the top of your pan. Coverit so that no steam 
can get out, and set them on a slow fire. Takethem 
off as soon as they are scalding hot, and let them 
stand till they are cold. Then set them on again till 
they are of a good green, then take them off, and let 
them stand till they are quite cold. Put them intoa 
sieve to drain, and makea thin syrup thus: To every 
pint of water put ina pound of common loaf sugar, 
and boil and skim it well. When it is about half 
cold, putin your gooseberries, let them stand till the 
next day, give them one boila day for three days. 
Then make asyrup thus: To every pint of water put 
in a pound of fine sugar, a slice of ginger, and @ 
lemon-peel cut length-ways very fine. Boil and skim 
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it well, give your gooseberries a boil in it, and when 

they are cold, put them into glasses or pots, lay. 

brandy paper over them, and tie them up close. 
Damsons. 


PUT your damsons into a skillet over the fire, with 
as much water as will cover them. When they have 
boiled, and the liquor is pretty strong, strain it out 
and add to every pound of damsons wiped clean, 2 
pouxd of single refined sugar. Put one-third of your 
sugar into the liquor, set it over the fire, and when it 
simmers put in the damsons. Let them have one 

od boil, then take them off, and cover them up 
close for half an hour. ‘Then set them on again, and 
let them simmer over the fire after turning them. 
Then take them out, put them into a bason, strew 
all the sugar that was left on them, and pour the hot 
liquor over them. Cover them up, let them stand 
till the next day, and then boil them up again till they 
are enough. ‘Then take them up, and put them in 
pots; boil the liquor till it jellies, and when it is 
almost cold, pour it on them. Cover them with 
paper, tie them close, and set them in a dry place. 

| Walnuts, 

THERE are three different ways of preserving 
walnuts, namely, white, black; and green. 'To pre- 
serve them white, you must pare them till the white 
appears and nothing else. As you do them, throw 
them into salt and water, and let them he there till, 
your sugar is ready. ‘Take three poundsof good loaf. 
sugar, put it into your preserving pan, set it over a - 
charcoal fire, and put as much water to it as will 
just wet the sugar. Let it boil, and. have ready ten 
or twelve whites of eggs strained and beat up to a 
froth. Cover your sugar with the froth as. it. boils, 
and skim it. ‘then boil and skim it till it is as clear 
as crystal, and. throw in, your walnuts. Just give 
them a boil till they are tender, thew take them out, 
and lay them ina dish to cool... When they are cold, 
put them into your preserving pot, and pous the sugar 
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as warm as milk over'them. When they are quite 
cold tie'them up. eer 4 

In preserving’ walnuts black, you must proceed 
thus: Take those of the smaller kind, put them intg 
salt and water, and change the water every day for 
nine days.—Then put them into a sieve, and let them 
stand in the air till they begin to turn black. Then 
put them into a jug, pour boiling water over them, 
and let them stand till the next day. Put them into 
a sieve to drain, stick a clove in each énd of the 
walnuts, put them into a pan of boiling water and 
let them boil five minutes. Then take them up, 
make a thin syrup, and scald them in it three or four 
times a-day, till yonr walnutsare black and’ bright.— 
Then make a thick syrup with a few cloves, and a 
little ginger cut in slices. Skim it well, pour in your 
walnuts, boil them five or six minutes, and then put 
them into jars. Lay brandy-paper over them, and 
tie them down close with a bladder. The longer 
they are kept, the better they will eat, as time takes 
off their bitterness. ahh 

Green walnuts must be prepared by the following 
mode: Wipe them very dry, and lay them in salt 
and water, for twenty-four hours. Then take them 
out, and wipethem very clean. Have ready a skillet 
of boiling water, throw them in, let them boil a~ 
_ minute, and then take them out. Lay them on a 
coarse cloth, and boil your sugar as directed for the 
white walnuts. Then just give them a scald in the_ 
sugar, take them up, and lay them to cool. Put 
them into your preserving pot, and proceed as directed 
for the preserving of white walnuts. | . 


Cucumbers. 


TAKE the preenest cucumbers, and the most free 
from seeds you can get ; some small to preserve whole, 
and others large to eut into pieces. Put them into 
strong salt and’water in a straight mouthed jar, with 
a cabbage leaf to keep. them down. Set them in a 
‘warm place till they are yellow, then wash them out, 
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and set them over the fire in fresh water, with a little 
salt, and a fresh cabbage leaf over them. Cover the: 
pan very close, but take care they do not boil. If 
they are not of a fine green, change your water, :and’ 
that will help them. ‘Then cover them as before, 
and. make them hot. When they become of a good 
green, take them off the fire, and let them stand till 
they are cold. Then cut the large ones into quarters, 
take out the seed and soft part, then put them into 
cold water, and let them stand two days; but change 
the water twice every day to take out the salt. Take 
a pound of single refined sugar, and half a pint of 
water ; set it over the fire, and when you have skim- 
med clean, put in the rind of a lemon, and an ounce 
of ginger with the outside scraped off. When your 
syrup is pretty thick, take it off, and when cold, 
wipe the cucumbers dry, and put them in. Boil 
the syrup once in two or three days, for three weeks, 
and strengthen it, if necessary. When you put the 
syrup to your cucumbers, be sure that it is quite 
cold.—Cover them close, and set them in a dry 
place. 


‘we 
CHAP.MIL 4,” | 


en en EAN Sea 
ft this:‘mode of cookery, be sure to make it a rule 
that whatever article you do is well covered with 
clarified butter before you, send it to the oven, tie it: 
close with strong paper, and let it be well baked. © 
When it comes from the oven, pick out every bit of 
skin you can, and drain, away the gravy, otherwise 
the article potted will be apt to turnsour. Beat your. 
seasoning very fine, and strew it, on gradually. 
Before you put it into your pot, press it well, and — 
before you put on your clarified butter, let it be’ per- 
fectly cold. ows y olythy aPenase. a 
I 
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SECT. I, 
MEAT VANDA BOM IRE Fy 


1s Waeiaees 


RUB. your venison all over -with red wine; season 
it with beaten mace, pepper, .and salt ; put it into an 
earthen dish, and pour over ib half a pint of red wine, 
and a pound of butter, and then send it to the oven. 
Tf it bea shoulder, put a coarse paste over it, and let 
it lay in the oven all night. When it comes out, pick 
the meat clean from the bones, and beat it ina nitiebte 
‘mortar, with the fat from your gravy. If you find it 
not sufficiently seasoned, add more, with clarified 
butter, and keep beating it till it becomes like a fine 
‘paste. . Then press it hard down into your pots, pour 
clarified butter over it, and keep it ina dr y ai 


- Hares. 


CASE your hare, wash it thoroughly clean, then 
cut it up as. you would do for eating, put it into a 
pot, and season it with pepper, salt, and mace. Put 
‘on it a pound of butter, tie it down close, and bake 
it ina bread oven. When it comes out, pick the 
meat clean from the bones, and pound it very fine in 
amortar, with the fat from your gravy. ‘Then put 
it close down in your pots, and pour over at clarified 
butter. " 

Veal. 


“SPAKE part of a, knuckle or fillet of veal that has 
been stewed ; or bake it on. purpose for potting ; beat 
it to a paste with butter, salt, white pepper, and 
mace pounded, Press it down in pots, and POR ONSE 
it clarified butter. ‘blow 


: Marble Veal. 
BOIL) skin,’ and cut a dried tongue as efits as pos- 


sible; and beat it well with near a‘ pound of butter, ~ 
and a little beaten mace, till itis like a’ paste. Have 
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ready some veal stewed, and beat in the same manner. 
Then put some veal into potting pots, then some 
tongue in lumps over the veal. Do not lay on your 
tongue in any form, but let it be in lumps, and it 
will then cut like marble. Full your pot close up 
with veal, press it very hard down, and pour clarified 
butter over it. Remember to keep it in a dry place, 
and when you send it to table, cut it into slices. 
Garnish it with parsley. 
Tongues. - 
TAKE a fine neat’s tongue, and rub it well over 
with an ounce of salt petre and four ounces of brown 
sugar, and let it he two days. Then boil it till it. is 
quite tender, and take off the skin and side bits, Cut . 
the tongue in very thin slices, and beat it in a marble | 
mortar, with a pound of clarified butter, and season 
it to your taste with pepper, salt, and mace. Beat 
all as fine as possible, then press it close down. in 
small potting pots, and pour over them clarified 


butter. 
Geese and Fonils. 


BOIL a dried tongue till it is tender, then take a 
goose and a large fowl, and bone them. Take a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, the same quantity of 
olives, a large nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of black 
peppers and beat all well together; add to these a 
spoonful of salt, and rub the tongue and inside of the 
fowl well with them. Put the tongue into the fowl, 
then season the goose, and fill it with the fowl and 
tongue, and the goose will look as if it was whole. 
Lay it in a pan that will just hold it, melt fresh butter 
enough to cover it, send it to the oven, and bake it 
an hour and an half. Then take out the meat, drain 
the butter carefully from it, and lay it on a coarse cloth 
tillit is cold. Then take off the hard fat from the 
gravy, and lay it before the fire to melt. Put your 
meat again into the pot, and poe your buttér over 
it. If there is not enough, clarify more, and let the 
butter be an inch above the meat. It will keep a 
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great while, cut fine, and look beautiful ; and when 
you cut it let it be crossways. It makes a very pretty 
corner dish for'dinner, or side dish for supper. 


Beef. 


TAKE half a pound of brown sugar, and an ounce 
of salt petre, and rub it into twelve pounds of beef. 
Let it lie twenty four hours; then wash it clean, and | 
dry it well withacloth. Season it to your taste with 
pepper, salt, and mace, and cut it into five. or six 
pieces. Putitintoan earthen pot, with a pound of 
butter in lumps upon it, set it in a hot oven, and let 
‘it stand three hours, then take it out, cut off the hard 
outsides, and beat it in amortar. Add to it a little 
more pepper, salt, and mace. Then oil a pound of 
‘butter in the gravy and fat that came from your beef, 
-and put it in as you find necessary; but beat the meat 
‘very fine. ‘Then put it into your pot, press’ it close 
‘down, ‘pour clarified butter over it, and keep it in a 
dry place. © — | | 

Another method of potting beef, and which will 
greatly imitate venison, is this: Take a buttock of 
beef and cut the lean off it in pieces of about a pound 
weight each. To eight pounds of beef take four 
ounces ‘of salt-petre, the same quantity of bay-salt, 

-halfa pound of white salt, and an ounce of sal-prunella. 
Beat all the salt very fine, mix them well together, 
and rub them into the beef. Then let it lie four days, | 
turning it twicea-day. After that put it into a pan, 
_and cover it with pump water, and a little of its own 

brine. Send it to the oven, and bake it till it is 

_ tender; then drain it from the gravy, and take out 
all the skin and sinews. Pound the meat well ina 

mortar, Jay it in a broad dish, and mix on it an 
ounce of cloves and mace, three quarters of an ounce 

of pepper, and a nutmeg, all beat very fine. Mix 
the whole well with the meat, and add a little cla- 

_rified fresh butter to moisten it. Then press it down 
into pots very hard, set them at the mouth of the oven 

just to settle, and then cover them two inches thick 

2 a 


t 
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with clarified butter. When quite cold, cover. the 
pots over with white paper tied close,;:and set them 
in a dry place. It will keep good a considerable time. 
| | Pigeons. | 
PICK and draw your pigeons, cut off the pinions, 
wash them clean, and put them into a sieve to drain. 
Then dry them with a cloth, and season them with 
pepper and salt. Roll a lump of butter in chopped 
parsley, and put it into the pigeons. Sew up the 
vents, then put them Into a pot with butter over them, 
tie them down, and set them in a moderately heated 
oven. When they come out, put them into your pots, 
and pour clarified butter over them. | 


ca Woodcocks. 


TAKE six woodcocks, pluck them, and draw out 
the train. Skewer their bills through their thighs, 
put their legs through each other, and their feet upon 
their breasts. Season them with three or four blades 
of mace, and a little pepper and’ salt. Then put — 
them into a‘deep pot, with a pound of butter over 
them, and tie a strong paper over them. Bake them 
in a moderate oven, and when they are enough, lay — 
them on a dish to drain the gravy from them. Then 
put them into potting-pots; take all the clear butter, 
from your gravy, and patit upon them. Fillup: yeur 
pots with clarified butter,, Keep them ina dry place 
for use. Snipes must be done in the same manner.» 
Moor Game. 

WHEN you have picked and drawn your game, 
Wipe them clean with a cloth, and season them well 
with pepper, salt and mace. Put one leg through 
the other, and roast them till they are of a good brown. 
‘When they are cold, put them into your pots, and 
pour over them clarified butter ; but let their heads be 
‘seen above it. Put them ima dry place, and they 


willkeep a great while, 
nate : Small, Binds.) o:y2.n09 wink 
> MIAVING picked and gutted your birds, dry them. 
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well with a cloth, and season them with pepper, salt, 
and mace., Then put them into a pot with butter, 
tie your pot down with paper, and bake them ina 
moderate oven. When they come out, drain the 
gravy from them, and put them into your pots. Pour. 
élarified butter over. them, and cover them close. . 


_ SECT. IL. 
FISH. | 


- TAKE a darge eel, and when you have skinned, 
washed clean, and thoroughly dried it with a cloth, 
cut it into pieces about four inches long. Season 
them with a little beaten mace, and nutmeg,. pepper, 
salt, and alittle sal-prunella beat fine. Lay them in 
a pan, and pour as much clarified butter over them 
as will coverthem. Bake them half an hour ina 
quick oven; but the size of your eels must be the 
general rule to determine what time they will take 
baking. ‘Take them out with a fork, and lay them 
on acoarse cloth to drain. When they are quite cold, 
season them again with the like seasoning, and lay 
them close in the pot. Then take off the butter they 
were baked in clear from the gravy of the fish, and 
get itin a dish before the fire. When it is melted, 
pour the butter over them, and put them by for use. 
You may bone your eels, if. you choose it ; but in 
that case you must put in no sal-prunella. 


Lampreys. 


WHEN jou have taken off the skins, cleanse 
them with salt, and then wipe them quite dry. . Beat 
some black pepper, mace, and cloves, mix with them 
some salt, and season your fish with it. Then la 
‘them in a pan, and cover them with clarified butter. 
Bake them an hour, then season them again, and 
We) them in the same manner as before directed for 
eels. , 
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Smnelts.: 
TAKE out the guts, and then season them. with 
salt, pounded mace, and pepper, put them into a 
“pan, with butter on the top, and put them in a very 
slack oven. When they are done, and nearly cold, 
take them out, and Jay them on a cloth. Then put 
them into pots, take off the butter from the gravy, 
clarify it with more, pour it on them, tie them down 
close, and set them by for use. 
Prke. . 

WHEN you have well scaled your fish, cut off the 
head, split it down the back, and take out the bone. 
Then strew over the inside some bay-salt and pepper, 
roll it up, and lay it in your pot. Cover it close, and 
Jet it bake an hour. ‘Then take it out, and lay it on 
a coarse cloth to drain. When it is cold, put it into 
your pot, and’ cover it with clarified butter. 


: : Salmon. ocr 

TAKE a large piece of freshsalmon, scale it, and 
wipe it clean. ‘Then season, it with Jamaica pepper, 
black pepper, mace and cloves, beat fine, and 
mixed with salt, and a little sal-prunella: then pour 
clarified butter over it, and bake it well. When itis 
done take it out carefully, and lay it. ona cloth to drain. 
As soon as it 1s quite cold, season it again, lay it close 
in your pot, and cover it with clarified butter.—Or 
you may pot itin this manner: 

Scaie and clean a whole salmon, slit it down. the 
back, dry it well, and cut it as near the shape of your 
pot as youcan. Then take two nutmegs, an ounce 
of mace and cloves beaten, half an ounce of white 
pepper, and an ounce of salt. ‘Then take out all the 
bones, cut off the tail and the head below the fins. 
Season the scaly side first, and lay that at the bottom 
of the pot; then rub the seasoning on the other side, 
cover it with a dish, and Jet it stand all night. It 
must be put double, and the scaly sides top and 
bottom. Putsome butter at the bottom and top, and 
cover the pot with some stiff coarse paste. If itis a 
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large fish, it will require three hours baking: but if 
a small one, two hours will be sufficient. When it 
comes out of the oven, let it stand half an hour; then 
uncover it, raise it up at one end, that the gravy may 
run out, and put a trencher and weight on it effec- 
tually to answer this purpose. When the butter is 
cold, take it out clear from the gravy, add more 
butter to it, and put it in a pan before the fire. 
When it is melted, pour it over the salmon, and as soon 
as itis cold, paper it up, put it ina dry place, and it 
will keep a considerable time. Carp, tench, trout, 
and several other sorts of fish, may be potted in the 
same manner. 


Lobster. 


BOI La tive lobster in salt and water, and stick a 
skewer in the vent to prevent the water getting in. 
As soon asitis cold, take out all the flesh, beat it 
fine in a mortar, and season it with beaten mace, 
grated nutmeg, pepper, and salt, Mix all together, 
melt a piece of butter the size of a walnut, and mix 
it with a lobster as you beat it, When it is beat to a 
paste, putit into your pot, and press it down as close 
and hard as you can. ‘Thenset some butter in a deep 
broad pan before the fire, and when it is all melted, 
take off the scum at the top, if any, and pour the 
clear butter over the fish as thick as a crown-piece. 
The whey and charn-milk will settle at the bottom 
of the pan; but take care that none of that goes in, 
and always let your butter be very good, or you will 
spoil all. If you choose it, you may putin the meat 
whole, with the body mixed among it, lay them 
-as close together as you can, and pouring the butter 
~ over them. | 


| 7 Shrimps. 

AFTER you have boiled your shrimps, season them 
well with pepper, salt, and a little pounded cloves. 
Put them close into a pot, set them a few minutes 


- into a slack oven, and then pour over them clarified - 
butter. 
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| Flerrings. ! Bg 3a 
CUT off the heads of your herrings, and put them 
into an earthen pot. Lay them close, and between 
every layer of herrings strew some salt, but not too 
much. Put in cloves, mace, whole pepper, and a 
nutmeg cut in pieces. Fill up the pot with vinegar, 
water, anda quarter of a pint of white wine. Cover 
it with brown paper, tie. it down close, and bake 
them in an oven with brown bread. As soon as they 
are cold, put them into your pots, tie them close with 
paper, and set them by for use. ei | 


Chars. : : 
AFTER having cleansed your fish, cut off the fins, _ 


‘ tails, and heads, and then lay them in rows in a long 
baking-pan, having first seasoned them with pepper, 
salt, and mace. Send them to the oven, and when. 
they are done, let them stand till they are cold, then 
lay them in your pots, and cover them with clarified 
butter. This fish is greatly admired, and is peculiar 
to the lakes in Westmoreland. | 


CHAP. IV. 
COLLARING. 


a be very material thing to be generally and indis” 
pensably observed in the business of collaring 
any kind of meat is, that you will roll it up well, and 
bind it as tight as possible, otherwise when it is cut, 
it will break in pieces, and its beauty be entirely lost. 
Be careful that you boil it enough, but not too much, 
and let it be quite cold before you put it into the 
pickle. After it has lain all night in the pickle, take 
off the binding, put it into a dish, and when it is cut 
the skin will look clear, and the meat have its proper 
solidity. | 
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| Venison. Bids. 

BONE a side of ‘venison, take away all the sinews, 
and cut it into square collars of what size you please. 
It will make two or three collars. Lard it with’ fat 
clear bacon, and cut your lards as big as the top of 
your finger, and three or four inches long. Season 
your venison with pepper, salt, cloves, and nutmeg, 
Roll up your collars, and’tie them close with coarse 
tape; then put them into deep pots, with seasonings 
at the bottoms, some fresh butter, and.three or four 
bay-leaves. Put the rest of the seasoning and butter 
onthe top, and over that some beef suet, finely shred 
and beaten. Then cover up your pots with coarse 
paste, and bake them four or five hours. After that, 
take them out of the oven, and let thein stand a little; 
take out your venison, and let it drain well from the 

- gravy; add more butter to the fat, and set it over a 
gentle fire to clarify. Then take it off, let it stand a 
little, and skim it well, Make your pots clean, or 
have pots ready fit for each collar. Put. a little sea- 
soning, and some of your clafified butter, at the 
bottom; then put in your venison, and fill up your 
pot with clarified butter, and be sure that your butter. 
be an inch above the meat. When it is thoroughly 
cold, tie it down with double paper, and lay a tile 
onthe top. They will keep six or eight months ;— 
and you may, when You nse a pot, put it for a minute 
into boiling water, and it will come out whole. Let 
it stand till it is cold, stick it round with bay-leaves, 
and a sprig at the top, and serveit up. Ms 

Hi Breast of Veal. | 

BONE your veal, and beat ita little. Rub it over 
with the yolk of an egg, and strow on: it a little 
beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, and salt; a large 
handful of parsley chopped small, with a few sprigs 
of sweet marjoram, ‘a little Jemon peel shred fine, 
and an ‘anchovy chopped small, and mixed with a 
few crumbs of bread. ‘Roll it up very ‘tight, biad it 

chard with a fillet, and wrap it in a clean cloth. Boil it 
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two hours and a half in soft water, and when it is 
enough, hang it up by one end, and make a _ pickle 
for it, consisting of a pint of salt and water, with half 
a pint of vinegar. Before you send it to table, 
cut off a slice at each of the ends. Garnish with 
pickles and parsley. ? 


Breast of Mutton. 


. : vets 

PARE off the skin of a breast of mutton, and with 
a sharp knife nicely take out all the bones, but be 
‘careful you do not cut through the meat. Pick all 
the fat and meat off the bones, then grate some nut- 
meg all over the inside of the mutton, a very little 
beaten mace, a little pepper and salt, a few sweet- 
‘herbs shred small, a few crumbs of bread, and the bits 
of fat picked off the bones. Koll it up tight, stick a 
skewer in to hold it together, but do itin such a 
manner that the collar may stand upright in the dish. 
Tie a packthread across it to hold it together, spit it, 
then roll the caul of a breast of veal all round it, and 
roast it. When it has been about an hour at the fire, 
take off the caul, dredge it with flour, baste it well 
with fresh butter, and let it be of a fine brown. It 
will require, on, the whole, an hour and a quarter 
roasting. For sauce take some gravy beef, cut and 
hack it well, then flour it, and fry it a little brown. 
Pour into your stew pan some boiling water, stir it 
well together, and then fill your pan half full of water. 
Put in an onion, a bunch of sweet-herbs, a little crust 
of bread toasted, two or three blades of mace, four 
cloves, some whole pepper, and the bones of the 
mutton. Cover it close, and let it stew tillit is quite 
rich and thick. ‘Then strain it, boil it up with some 
truffles and morels, a few mushrooms, a spoonful of 
catchup, and (if you have them) two or three bottoms 
of artichokes. Put just salt enough to season the 
gravy, take the packthread off the mutton, and 
set it upright in the dish. Cut the sweetbread into 
four pieces, and boil it of a fine brown, and have 
ready a few forcemeat balls fried. Lay these round — 

i 
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your dish, and pour inthe sauce... Garnish with sliced, 
lemon, rire Me) a 

TAKE a piece of thin flank of beef, and bone it; 
cut off the skin, and salt it with two‘ ounces of  salt- 
petre, two ounces of’ sal-prunella, the’ same quantity 
of bay-salt, half a pound of coarse sugar, and two 
pounds of common salt. Beat the hard salts very fine 
and mix all together. Turn it every day, and rub it 
well with the brine for eight days; then take it out, 
wash it, and wipeitdry. Take a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of mace, twelve corns 
of all-spice, and a nutmeg beat very fine, with a 
spoonful of beaten pepper, a large quantity of chopped 
parsley, and some sweet herbs shred fine.” Sprinkle 
this mixture on the beef, and roll it up very tight; 
put a coarse cloth round it, and tie it very tight with 
beggar’s tape. Boil itin a copper of water, and if 
it is a large collar, it will take six hours boiling, but 
a small one will be done in five. When it is done, 
take it out, and put it into a press; but if you have 
not that convenience, put it between two boards, 
with a weight on the uppermost, and let it remain in 
that state till it is thoroughly cold. Then take it out 
of the cloth, cut it into thin slices, lay them on a dish, 
and serve them to table. Garnish your dish with raw 
parsley. ' Ae dad aan, 
Calf’s Head. 3 re 

TAKE a calf’s head with the skin on, scald off 
the hair, take out all the bones carefully. from the 
neck, and lay it some time in warm milk to make it 
look white. Boil the tongue, peel.it, cut that and. 
the palate into thin slices, and put them, and the eyes 
into the middle of the head. Take some pepper, salt, 
cloves,. and mace, and beat them fine; and add to 
them some grated nutmeg, scalded parsley, thyme, 
savoury, and sweet. marjoram cut very small. Beat 
up the yolks of ‘three or four eggs, spread them over 
a! head, and then strew on a seasoning. Roll it up 
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very tight, tie it round with tape, and boil it gently 
for three hours in as much water as will cover if. 
When. you take it out, season the pickle with salt, 
pepper, and spree, and add to it a pint of white wine 
vinegar. When itis cold put in the collar, and. cut 
it in handsome slices when you send it to table. 

» BONE your, pig, and then rub it all over with 
pepper and salt beaten fine, a few sage leaves, anda 
few. herbs; chopped small, Roll it up tight, and. 
bind it.with a fillet. Full your boiler with soft water, 
put.in,a bunch of sweet herbs, a few pepper corns, 
a, blade or two,of. mace, eight or ten cloves, a handful 
of salt, and a pint of vinegar. When it boils, put in 
your pig, and let it boil till itis tender. Then take 
it up, and, when it is almost cold, bind it over again, 
putiit.into,an earthen pot, and pour the liquor your 
pig was boiled in upon it. Be careful to cover it 
close down after you cut anyforuse., . , 


| Fels. 


WHEN you have thoroughly, cleansed your eel, 
eut off the head, tail, .and fins, and take out the bones. 
Lay it flat on the back, and then grate over it.a small 
nutmeg, with two or three blades of mace beat fine 
and a little pepper and salt, and strew on these a 
handful of parsley shred fine, with a few sage leaves 
chopped small. Roll it uptight ina cloth, and bind 
it tight. If itis of ‘a middle size, ‘boil it in‘salt and 
water three ‘quarters of an hour, and hang it wp all 
night to drain. | Add to'the pickle a pint ‘of vinegar, 
a few pepper corns, and a sprig of sweet marjoram 5 


boil it’'ten minutes, and Tet’it stand till the next day. nt 


Then take off the cloth, and put your eels into the 
pickles. When ‘you send them to table, Jay them — 
either whole in the ‘plate, ‘or ‘cut ‘them ‘ih slices. 
Garnish with green parsley. Lampreys may bedone 
in’ the ‘saine manner. - h | ih 0 edtoy atlt 


‘9 
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Mackarel. 


GUT your mackarel, and slit them down the belly : 
eut off their heads, take out the bones, and be careful 
not to cut themin holes, Then lay them flat upon 
their backs, season them with mace, nutmeg, pepper, 
and salt, and a handful of parsley shred fine; strew it 
over them, roll them tight, and tie them’ well sepa- 
rately in cloths. Boil them gently twenty minutes in’ 
vinegar, salt, and water; then take them out, put 
them into a pot, and pour the liquor on them, or the 
cloth. will stick to, the fish. ‘Take the cloth off the 
fish the next day, put a little more vinegar to the 
pickle, and keep them for use. When yousend them 
to table, garnish with fennel and parsley, and put 
some of the liquor under them. | a yl 

| Salmon. 


TAKE a side of salmon, cut off the tail, then wash 
the fleshy part well, and dry it with a cloth. Rub it 
over with the yolks of eggs, and make some force- 
meat with what you cut off at the tail end. Take off 

the skin, and put to itsome parboiled oysters, a tail 
or two of lobsters, the yolks of three or four eggs 
boiled hard, six anchovies, a handful of sweet-herbs 
chopped small, a little salt, cloves, mace, nutmeg, 
pepper, and grated bread. Work all these well to- 
gether with yolks of eggs, lay it over the fleshy part, 
and strew on it a little pepper and salt. Then roll it 
-up into a collar, and bind it with broad tape. Boil 
-it in water, salt, and vinegar, but let-the liquor ‘boil 
before you put it in, and throw in a bunch of sweet- 
herbs, with some sliced ginger and nutmeg. Let it 
boil gently near two hours, and then take it up. Put 
_.it into a pan, and when the pickle is cold, pat it ‘'to 
your salmon, and let it lay in it till wanted. If you 
_cover it with clarified butter, it will keep a consider- 
able time. +p pf ia | | : 
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CHAP. V. 
CURING 
VARIOUS KINDS of MEATS, SOUSINGS, &e. 
: | eee : . 
 Oysks off a fine ham from a fat hind-quarter of on 


‘Take two ounces of salt-petre, a pound of coarse 
sugar, a pound of common salt, and two ounces of 
sal-prunella; mix all together, and rub it well. Let 
it lie a month in this pickle, turning and basting it 
‘every day; then hang it in wood-smoke in a dry place, 
so that no heat comes to it; and, if you intend to 
keep them long, hang them a month or two in a damp 
place, and it will make them cut fine and: short. 
Never lay these hams in water till youboil them,. and 
-then boil them in a copper, if you have one, or the 
largest pot you have. Put them into the water cold, and 
let them be four or five hours before they boil. . Skim 
the pot well, and often, tillit boils. If it isa very large 
one, three hours will boil it; if a small one, two hours 
will do, provided itis a great while before the water 
boils. Take it up half an hour before dinner, pull off 
the skin, and throw raspings, finely sifted, all over. 
Hold a red hot salamander over it, and when dinner 
is ready, take a few raspings in a sieve, and sift all 
over the dish, then lay in your ham, and with your 
finger, make figures round the edge of your dish. Be 
sure to boil your ham in as much water as you can, 
and keep skimming it all the time it boils. The 
pickle you take your ham out of will do finely for 
tongues. Letthem lay init a-fortnight, and then lay 
them in a place where there is wood-smoke to dry. 
'W hen you broil any slices, of ham or bacon, have some 
boiling water ready ; let them lay aminute or two in 
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it, and then put them on the gridiron. This is. a yery 
good method, as it takes out the violence of the salt, 
and makes them have a fine flavour. 


_ Hams the Yorkshire Way. 


MIX well together half a peck of salt, three ounces - 
of salt-petre, half an ounce of sal-prunella, and five 
pounds of very coarse salt. Rub the hams well with 
this: put them into a large pan or pickling tub, and 
Jay the remainder on the top. Let them lay three 
‘days, and then hang them up. Putasmuch waterto ~ 
the pickle as will cover the hams, adding salt till. it 
will bear an egg, and then boil and strain it. The 
next morning put in the hams, and press them down 
so that they may be covered. Let them lay a fort- 
night, then rab them well with bran, and dry, them, 
The quantity of ingredients here directed is for doing 
three middle-sized hams at once, so that if you do 
only one, you must proportion the quantity of each 
article, rade nr | or 

New England Hams. 

GET two fine hams, and in the mode of cure for 
this purpose proceed as follows :—Take two ounces 
_of sal-prunella, beat it fine, rub it well in, and let 
them lie twenty-four hours. Then take half a pound of 
bay-salt, a quarter of a pound of common salt, and 
one ounce of salt-petre, all beat fine, and half a pound 
_of the coarsest sugar. Rub all these well in, and let 
them lie two.or three days. Then take some white 
‘common salt, and make a pretty strong brine, with 
about two gallons of water, and half a. pound of 
brown sugar. Boil it well, and scum it when cold; - 
put in the hams, and turn them every two or three 
days in the pickle for three weeks. Then hang them 
up ina chimney, and smoke them well a day or two — 
with horse-litter. Afterwards let them hang about a 
week on the side of the kitchen chimney, and then 
take them down. Keep them dry in a large box. and 
cover them well with bran. They. will. keep: good 
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in this state for a year, though if wanted, may be used 
ina month,» Ho awed : agian. boe® 
Bacon. - Ai ie 
_ TAKE off all the inside fat of a side of pork, and 
lay it on a long board or dresser, that the blood may 
run from it. Rub it well on both ‘sides with good 
salt, and let it liea day. Then take a pint of bay 
salt, a quarter of a pound of salt-petre, and beat them 
both fine ; two pounds of coarse sugar, and a quarter 
of a peck of common salt.. Lay your pork in some- 
thing that will hold the pickle, and rub it well with 
the above’ingredients. Lay the skinny side down- 
wards, and baste it every day with the pickle fora 
fortnight. Then hang it on a wood-smoke, and 
afterwards ina dry, but not hot place. Remember 
that all hams and bacon should hang clear from every 
thing, and not touch the wall.: Take care to wipe 
‘off the old salt before you put it into the pickle, and - 
never keep bacon or hams in a hot kitchen, or in a . 
room exposed to the rays of the sun, as all these 
matters will greatly contribute to make them rusty. 
. | Mution Ham. 
TAKE a hind quarter of mutton, cut it like a ham, 
and rub it well with an ounce of salt-petre, a pound 
of coarse sugar, and a pound of common salt, mixed 
well together. Lay it in adeepish tray with the skin 
downward, and baste it with the pickle every day 
for a fortnight. Then roll it in saw dust, and hang 
it in wood smoke for a fortnight. ‘Then boil it, and 
hang itup ina dry place. You may dress it whole, 
or cut slices off, and broil them, which. will eat well, 
and have an excellent flavour. | 
Veal. Hams. Y 
. CUT aleg of veal inthe shape of a ham. Take 
half a pound of bay salt, two ounces of. salt-petre, 
and a pound of common salt... Mix them all» well 
together, with an ounce of beaten juniper berries, 
and rub the ham well with them. Lay it in a tray 
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with the skinny side downwards, baste it every day 
with the pickle for'a fortnight, and then hang it:in 
wood-smoke for a fortnight longer. When you dress 
it, you'may ‘boil it,’ or parboil ‘and roast it. . Hither 
way it will eat exceedingly pleasant. - ma 
RSG Se) ry ORCA PRAMS Pe Ey Nia 
CUT theleg of a'fat Scotch.or Welsh ox as nearly, 
in the shape of a ham as you can. , ‘Take an ounce of 
bay salt, an; ounce/of-salt-petre, a pound of common 
galt, and a poufd of coarse’ sugar, which will bea 
sufficient quantity for about fourteen or fifteen pounds 
of beef; and ifa greater orless quantity of meat, mix 
your ‘ingredients in. proportion. Pound these ingre- 
dients, niix them well together, rub your, meat with — 
it, turn'it every day, and at the same time, baste it 
- well with the pickle, ‘Let it lay.in this state for a 
month, then take it out, roll itin bran or saw-dust, 
and hang® it.in wood-smoke for a month, ‘Then 
take it down, hang it in a dry place, and keep it for 
use. You may dress it in whatever manner you 
please, and as occasion may require. If you boil a 
piece of it, and let it boil till itis cold, it will eat very 
good, and shives like Dutch beef; or. it is exceeding 
fine cut in rashers and broiled, with poached eggs laid 
pT EES TS RAT lO Fae oN oeith 


Sy) MP AS Neat’s: Tongue. i os A bioer 

SCRAPE your tongue quite clean, dry it with a 
cloth, and then’ salt it with common salt, and half an 
ounce of salt-petre, well mixed together. Lay it in 
a deep pan, and turn it every day for a week. or ten 
days. “Then turn it again, and let it lay a week 
longer. “Take it out of the pan, dry it with a cloth, 
strew flower on it, and hang it up in a moderate’ warn 
place to dry. rages! | OS rae 

| ‘Hung Beef. - pad 

MAKE’a ‘strong’ brine with bay’ salt, salt-petre, 
and pumip-water ; put a 'tib of beef into it; and fet it 
lay for nine days. ‘Then hang it up a chimney where 
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wood or saw-dust is burnt... When it is a little dry, 
wash the outside with bullock’s blood two or three 
times, to make it look black; and when it is dry. 
enough, boil it, and serve it up. with such kinds of 
vegetables as you think proper. | 

Another method of preparing hung-beef is this: 
Take the navel piece, and hang it up in your cellar as 
long as it will keep good, and till it begins to be a 
little sappy. Then take it down, cut it into three 
pieces, and wash it in, sugar and water, one piece 
after another. Then take a pound of salt-petre, and 
two pounds of bay-salt, dried and pounded small. 
Mix with them two or three spoonfuls of brown. sugar, 
and rub your beef well with it in every place. ‘Then 
_ strew a sufficient quantity of common salt all over it, 
and let the beef lie close till the salt is dissolved, which 
will bein six orsevendays. ‘Then turn it every other 
day for a fortnight, and after that hang it up in a 
warm, but not hot place. It may hang a fortnight in 
_ the kitchen, and when you want it, boil it in bay-salt 
and pump water till it istender. It willkeep, when 
boiled, two or three months, rubbing it with a greasy 
cloth or putting it two or three minutes into boiling 
water to take off the mouldiness. 


Dutch Beef. | 


TAKE a buttock of beef, cut off all the fat, and 
rub the lean all over with brown sugar. Let it lie 
two or three hours in a pan or tray, and turn it two or 
three times, Then salt it. with salt-petre, and com- 
mon salt, and let it lay a fortnight, turning it every 
day. After the expiration of this time, roll it very 
straight in a coarse cloth, put it into a cheese press 
for a day and anight, and then hang it to dry in a 
chimney. When you boil it put it into a cloth, and 
when cold it will cut like Dutch beef. 


Pickled Pork. 


‘BONE your pork, and then cut. it into pieces of 
a size suitable to lay in the pan in which you intend 
to putit. Rub your pieces first with salt-petre, and 

i 
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then with two pounds of common salt, and two of — 
bay salt, mixed together. Put a layer of common 
salt at the bottom of your pan or tub, cover every 
piece over with common salt, and lay them one upon 
another as even as you can, filling the hollow places 
on the sides with salt. As your salt melts on the top, 
strew on more, lay:a coarse cloth over the vessel, a 
board over that, and a weight on the board to keep 
it down. Cover it close, strew on more salt as may 
be occasionally necessary, and it will keep good till 
the very last bit. . 


| Mock Brawn. 
TAKE the head, and a piece of the belly part of | 


a young porker, and rub them well with salt-petre. 
Let them lay three days, and then wash them clean. 
Split the head and boil it, take out the bones, and cut 
it into pieces. ‘Then take four cow-heels boiled tender, 
cut them into thin pieces, and lay them in the belly- 
piece of pork, with the head cut small. Then roll 
it up tight with sheet tin, and boil it four or five 
hours. When it comes out, set it up on one end, put a 
trencher on it within the tin, press it down with a 
large weight, and let it stand all night. Next 
morning take it out of the tin, and bind it witha 
fillet. Put it into cold salt and water, and it will be 
fit for use. If you change the salt and water every 
four days, it will keep for a long time. 


Pigs Feet and Ears soused. 


WHEN you hays properly cleaned them, boil them 
till they are tender;’ then split the feet, and put them 
and the ears into galt and water.. When you use them, 
dry them well in acloth, dip them in batter, fry them, 
and send them up to table, with melted butter in a 
boat. They may be eaten cold, and will keep a con- 
siderable time. 


Soused Tipe. 


‘BOIL your tripe, and put it into salt anid wate 
—_ you must change seat day till you use bi 
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tripe. When you dress it, dip it in batter made of flour 
and eggs, and fry it of a good brown; or boil it in salt 
and water, with an. onion shred, and a. few strips of 
parsley... Send it to. table with melted butter ina 
sauce-boat. atin : 
Burkey soused in Imitation of Sturgeon. 
DRESS a fine large turkey, dry and bone it, then 
tie it up as you do a sturgeon, and put it into the pot, | 
with a quart of white wine, a quart of water, the 
same quantity of good vinegar, and a large handful of 
salt ; but remember that the wine, water, and vinegar, 
must boil before you put in the turkey, and that the 
pot must be well skimined before it boils. When. it 
is enough, take it out, and tie it tighter; but let the 
liquor boil a little longer. If you think the pickle — 
wants more vinegar or salt, add them when it is cold, 
and pour it upon the turkey. If you keep it covered 
close from the air, and in a cool dry place, it will be 
equally good for some months. Some admire it more 
than sturgeon, and it is generally eaten with oil, 
Vinegar, and sugar, for sauce. Mn st Wee ied 
To make fine Sausages. part yer 
TAKE six pounds of young pork, free from ‘skin, 
gristles and fat. Cut it very small, and beat itin a 
mortar till it is very fine. ‘Then shred six pounds of 
beef-suet very fine, and free from all skin.’ Take a 
good deal of sage, wash it very clean, and: pick’ off 
the leaves, and shred it fine. Spread your meat ona 
elean dresser or table, and then shake the sage all 
over it, tothe quantity of about three large spoonfuls, 
Shred the thin rind of a middling lemon very fine, 
and throw them over the meat, and also as many 
sweet herbs as, when shred fine, will fila large spoon. 
Grate over it two nutmegs, and put to it two tea- 
spoonfuls of pepper, and a large spoonful of salt, 
‘Then throw over it the suet, and mix all well to- 
gether. Put it all down e¢lose in a pot, and when 
you,use it, roll it up with, as; muck egg as; willl make 
it roll smooth. Make thena of: the size: of: a sausage; 


& 
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and fry them in batter, or good dripping, Be cire- 
ful the butter is hot before you put them in, and keep 
rolling them about while they are doing. When they até 
thoroughly hot, and of a fine light brown, take them — 
out, o. them into a dish, and serve them up. Veal 
_ mixed with pork, and done in this manner, eats ex- 

ceedingly fine. | | 
er Common Sausages. — 

TAKE three pounds of nice pork, fat and lean to- 
gether, free from skin or gristle, chop it yery ‘fine, 
season it with two tea-spoonfuls of salt, and one: of 
beaten pepper, some sage shred fine, about three teas 
spoantiles mix it well together, have the guts nicely 
cleaned, and fill them, or put the meat down ina 
pot. Roll them of what size you please, and fry 
them... . | . “grey ia al 

|e Oxford Sausages. 60 mt. 

TAKE a pound of young pork, fat and léan, 
without skin or gristle, a pound of lean veal, and a 
pound of beef suet, chopped all fine together ; put in. 
half a pound of grated bread, half the peel ofa lemon 
shred fine, a nutmee grated, six sage leaves washed 
- and chopped very fine, a tea-spoonful of pepper, ati 
two of salt, some thyme, savoury, and marjoram, 
shred fine. Mix all well together, and put it close 
down ina pan till you use it. Roll it out the size of | 
a common sausage, and fry them in fresh butter of a 
~ fine brown, or broil them over a clear fire, and send - 

them to table as hot as possible. a See 


oe i . Bologna Sausages. a 

- TAKE a pound of beef suet, a pound of pork, a 
pound of bacon, fatand lean together, and the same 
‘quantity of beef and veal. Cut them smail, and chop 
them fine.” Take a small handful of sage. pick off 
the leaves, and chop it fine, with a few sweet herbs. 
Season pretty high with pepper and salt. Takea 
large gut well cleaned, and fill it. Seton asaucepan — 
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of water, and when it boils, put it in, having first 
picked the gut to prevent it bursting. Boil it gently: 
an hour, and then lay it on clean straw to dry.» 


- CHAP. VL 


METHODS OF KEEPING VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS, &c. 


To keep green Peas till Christmas. 


EAS for this:purpose must be chosen very fine, 
young and fresh gathered. Shell them, and put 
them into boiling water with some salt in it. When 
they have boiled five or six minutes, throw them into 
a cullender to drain. ‘Then lay a cloth four or five 
times double on a table, and spread them on it. Dr 
them well, and having your bottles ready, fill them, 
and cover them with mutton fat fried. Cork them as 
close as possible, tie a bladder over them, and_ set 
them in a cool place.— When you use them, boil the 
water, put ina little salt, some sugar, and a piece of 
butter. As soonas they are enough, throw them into 
a sieve to drain; then put them into a saucepan with 
a good piece of butter, keep shaking it round till the 
butter is all melted, then turn them into a dish, and 
send them to table. 


To keep French Beans all the Year. 


LET your beans be gathered when they are quite 
dry, and select only those that are young and free 
from spots. When you have wiped them quite clean, 
put a layer of salt at the bottom of a large stone jar, 
and then a layer of beans, then salt, then beans, and 
so on till the jar is full. Cover them with salt, tie 
a coarse cloth over them, put a board on that, anda 
weight to keep out the air. Set them in a dry cellar, 
and when you take any out, be sure to cover the rest 
quite close again. Wash those you take out very 


“ 
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clean, and let themlie in soft water twenty-four hours, 
shifting ‘the water frequently, and when you, boil 
them do not put any salt in the water. If this ma- 
nagement is closely attended to, they will look as fine 
and green as in their proper season. 


To dry Artichoke Bottoms. | 


. ‘PLUCK your artichokes from the stalks just before | 
they come to their full growth, which will draw out 
all the strings from the bottom. Boil them till you 
can easily take off the leaves, then lay the bottoms on ~ 
tins, and set them in a cool oven. Repeat. this till 
they are dry, which you may know by holding them 
up against the light, when, if they are dry enough, 
they will appear transparent. Put them into paper 
bags, hang them up in a dry place, and they’ will 
keep good the greatest part, if not the whole year. 


To keep Grapes... Lug 
WHEN you cut your bunches of grapes: from the 
vine, take care to leave a joint of the stalk to: them. 
Hang them up in a dry room ata proper distance from 


each other, so that they may hang separate; for, 


unless the air passes freely between them, they will 
grow mouldy, and be totally spoiled. If they are. 
managed carefully, they will keep good some 


months. | 


To keep Gooseberries. — 


PUT an ounce of roach allum, beat very fine, into 
a large pan of boiling hard water. When you have 
picked your gooseberries, put a few of them into the 
bottom of ahair sieve, and hold them in the boiling 
water till they turn white. ‘hen take out the sieve, 
and spread the gooseberries between two clean cloths. 
Put more gooseberries in your sieve, andthen repeat it - 
till they are done. Put the water into a glazed pot till 
next day; then put your gooseberries into wide-— 
mouthed bottles, pick out all the cracked and broken 
ones, pour the water clear out of the pot, and fill your 
bottles with it. ‘Then cork them loosely, and let 
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them stand afortnight.| Ifthey rise to the corks, draw 

them out,.and let them stand two or three days wn- 
corked. 'Then cork them quite close, and they ‘will 
keep good several months. Bt. 

Another method of keeping gooseberries is this: 
Pick them as large and dry as you can, and having 
taken care that your bottles are clean and dry, fill and 
cork them. Set them in a kettle of water up to the 
néck, and let the water boil very slowly till you find . 
the gooseberries are coddled ; then’ take them’ out, 
re put in the rest of the’ bottles till’all are done. 

ave ready some rosin melted in a pipkin, and dip 
the necks of the bottles into it,’ which will prevent 
all air getting in at the cork.) Keep them in a cool 
dry place, and when you use them, they will bake as 
red'as.a cherry, and have their natural flavour. , 

"To keep Walnuts. 

PUT a layer of sea-sand at the bottom of a large 
jar, and then a layer of walnuts; then sand, then the 
nuts, and so on till the jaris full; but be careful they 
do not touch each other in any of the layers. When 
you want them for use, lay them in warm water for 
an hour, shift the water as it cools, rub them dry, and 
they will peel well, and eat sweet: You may keep — 
lemons by treating them in the same manner. «| 

To keep Mushrooms. 


TAKE large buttons, wash them in the same man- 
ner as for stewing, and lay them on the sieves with the 
stalk upwards. ‘Throw over them some salt, to draw 
out the water. When they are properly drained, put 
them into a pot, and set themina cool oven for an 
hour. ‘Then take them out carefully, and lay them 
to cool and drain. Boil the liquor that comes out of 
them with a blade or two of mace, and boil it half 
away. Pour your mushrooms into a clean jar well 
dried, and when the liquor is cold, pour it into the 
. jar, and cover your mushrooms with it. Then pour 
over them rendered suet, tie a bladder over the jar, 
and set them ina dry closet, where they will keep 
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very well the greater part of the winter. When you 
use them, take them out of the liquor, pour over 
them boiling milk, and let them stand an. hour. 
Then stew them in the milk a quarter of an hour, 
thicken, them with flour, and a large quantity of 
butter; but be careful you do not oil it. Then beat 
the yolks of two eggs in a little cream, and put it into 
the stew ; but do not let it boil after you have put in 
the eggs. Lay untoasted sippets round the inside of 
the dish, then serve them up, and they will eat nearly 
as good as when fresh gathered. If they do not taste 
strong enough, put in alittle of the liquor. This isa 
very useful liquor, as it will give a strong flayour of 
fresh mushrooms: to all made dishes. 

Another method of keeping mushrooms is this: 
Scrape, peel, and take out the insides of large flaps. 
Boil them in their own liquor, with a little salt, lay _ 
them in tins, set them in a cool oven, and repeat it 
till they are dry, Then put them in clean jars, tie 
them down close, and keep them for use. 


To bottle Cranberries. 


GATHER your cranberries. when, the weather is 
quite dry, and put them into clean bottles properly 
prepare ‘for the purpose, . Cork them up quite close, 
set. them in a dry place, where neither heats nor 

_damps. can get to them, and they willkeep all the next 
season. : 
To bolile Grr ‘een Currants. 


GATHER your currants when the sun is hot upon 
them; then strip them from the stalks, and put them 
into bottles. Cork them close, set them in inks rite 
| ane they_will ee all the winter. | ) 


Lo, botile Damsons. 


LET your. Rabat be gathered ona . dry. day). rit 
before they, are ripe, or rather when they have jnst 
turned their colour. Put, them iato wide: mouthed 
bottles, cork. them up closely, and, let them, stand,a’ 
fortnight. Then look them over, and if you s¢e any 

. 1 
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of them mouldy, or spotted, take them out, and cork 
the rest close down. Set the bottles in sand, and the 
fruit will keep good till spring. | 

*,* Remember, that every species of the vegetable 
tribe, designed for future .use, at times out of their 
natural season, must be kept in dry places, as damps 
will not only cover them with mauld, but will also 
deprive them of their fine flavour. It must likewise 
be observed that while you endeavour to avoid putting 
them into damp places, you do not place them where 
they may get warm, which will be equally detri- 
mental ; so that.a proper attention must be paid to the 
observance of a judicious medium. When you boil 
any dried vegetables, always allow them plenty of water. 


CHAP. VII. 

' POSSETS, WHITE-POTS, GRUELS, &c. 
Sack Posset. | 

B the up the yolks.and whites of fifteen eggs, and 


then strain them; then put three quarters of a 
pound of white sugar intoa pint of canary, and mix it 
with yous eggs ina bason; set it over a chafing-dish 
of coals, and keep continually stirring it till it is 
scalding hot. In the mean time grate some nutmeg 
in a quart of milk, and boil it, and then pour it into 
your eggs and wine while they are scalding hot. As 
you pour it hold your hand very high, and let another 
person keep stirring it all the time. Then take it off, 
set it before the fire half an hour, and serve it up. 

Another method of making sack-posset is this : 
Take four Naples biscuits, and crumble them into a 
quart of new milk when it boils. Just give it a boil, 
take it off, grate in some nutmeg, and sweeten it to 
your palate. Then pour in half a pint of sack, keep 
stirring it all the time, put it into your bason, and 
send it to table. | Bas aT 


‘ 
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| Wine Posset. 


BOIL the crumb of a penny loaf in a quart of milk 
- till it is soft, then take it off the fire, and grate in 
half a nutmeg. Put in sugar to your taste, then pour 
_ it intoa china bowl, and putin by degrees a pint: of 
Lisbon wine. Serve it Wp with the toasted. “bread 
upee a plate. | 


Ale Plisseti 


TAKE a small piece of white bread, put it intoa 
pint of milk, and set it over the fire: Then put some 
nutmeg and sugar into a pint of ale, warm it, and 
when your milk boils, pour it upon the ale. Let it 
stand a few minutes to clear, and it will be fit for use. 


Orange Posset. 


TAKE crumb ofa penny loaf grated ‘fine, and put 
it into a pint of water, with half the peel of a Seville 
orange grated, or sugar rubbed over it to take out the 
essence. ‘Boil all together till it looks thick and clear. 
Theiftake a’pint of mountain wine, the juice of halfia 
Seville orange, three ounces.of sweet almonds, and:one 
of bitter, beat fine, with a little French brandy, and, 
sugarto your taste. Mix all well together, put it into | 
_ your posset, and serve it up. Lemon posset must be 
made in the same manner. 


A White Pot. 
TAKE two quarts of milk, and beat up eight eggs, 


and half the whites, with a little rose water, nutmeg, 
anda quarter of a pound of sugar. Cut a penny loaf 
into very thin slices, and pour the milk and egos over 
them. Put a little piece of butter on the top, send it 
to the oven, bake it, for half an hour, and it will be fit 
for use. 


A Rice White Pots 


BOIL a pound of rice in two quarts of milk t till at 
_ is tender and thick. ‘Beat it in a mortar with a quarter 
of a pound of.sweet almonds blanched. Phen boil 
two quarts of cream, with a few crumbs of white bread, 
and two or three blades of mace, Mix it well with 
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eight eggs and a little rosewater, and sweeten to your 
taste. Put in some candied orange or citron-peel cut 
thin, and send it to a slow oven. 


Panada. 


PUT a large piece of crumb of bread into a sauce- 
pan, with a quart of water anda blade of mace. Let 
it boil two minutes, then take out the bread and bruise 
it very fine in a bason... Mix as much water as you 
think it will require, pour away the rest, and sweeten 
it to your palate. Putina piece of butter,as big asa 
walnut, and grate in a little nutmeg. , 

Another method of making panada is. this: Slice 
the crumb of a penny loaf very thin, and put it into a 
saucepan with a pint of water. Boil it till it is very 
soft, and looks clear; then putin a glass of Madeira 
wine, grate in ‘a little nutmeg, put in a lump of butter 
about the size of a walnut, and sugar to. your taste. 
Beat it exceeding fine, then put it into a deep. soup- 
dish, and serve it up.—If you hike it better, you may 
leave out the wine and sugar,.and put in.a little cream 
and salt. | | | yg 

: White Caudle. | 

TAKE two quarts of water, and mix it with four > 
spoonfuls of oatmeal, a blade or two of mace, and a 
piece of lemun peel. Let it boil, and keep stirring it 
often. Let it boil a quarter of an hour, and be careful 
not.to let it boil over, then strain it througha coarse 
sieve. When you use it, sweeten it to your taste, 
grate in a little nutmeg, and what wine you think 
proper; and if at is not fora sick person, squeeze in 
ihe juice of a lemon. 


Brown Caudle. 


MIX your gruel as for the white caudle, and when 
oe have strained it, add-a quart of ale that is not 
bitter. Boil it, then sweeten it to your palate, and 
add half a pint of white wineor brandy. Wihen you:do 
not put in white wine or brandy, let it be half ale. 


; 
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PUT intoa large basun half a pint of skimmed milk 
and half.a pint of wine. When it has stood a few 
minutes, pourin a pint of boiling water. Let it stand 
a little, and the curd will gather i in alump, and settle | 
at the bottom. Then pour your whey into a china 
bowl, and put ina lump of sugar, a sprig of balm, 
‘or a slice of lemon. 


Water Gruel. 


PUT a large spoonful of oatmeal into a pint of 
water, and stir it well together, and let it boil three or 
four times, stirring it. piten but be careful it does not 
boil over. Then Strain it through a sieve, salt it to 
your palate, and put in a good piece of butter. Stir 
it about with a spoon till the butter is all melted, and 
it will be fine and smooth. 


Barley Gruel. 


PUT a quarter of a pound of pearl barley, and a 
stick of cinnamon, into two quarts of water, and let it 
boil till it is reduced to one quart. Then. strain ‘it 
through a sieve, add a pint of red wine, and sweeten 
it to your taste. 
Barle y Water. 


"TO two quarts of water put a quarter of a pound of 
pearl-barley. When it boils, strain tt very clean, boil 
half away, aad then strain it off. Add two spoonfuls 
of white wine, and sweeten it to your palate. 


Rice Milk. 


BOIL half a pound of rice in a quart of water, with 
a little cinnamon. Letit boil till the water is wasted, 
but take care it does not burn. Then add three pints 
of milk, withthe yolk of an egg beat fine, and keep 
stirring it while you put them in. When it a pour 
it out, and sweeten it to your taste. 

| Sago. 

PUT a large sil of sago into three quarters of 

a pint of water. Stirit, and boil it gently till it is as 
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thick as you would have it. Then put in wine and 
sugar, with a little grated nutmeg to your palate. _ 


To mull Wine. 


GRATE half a nutmeg into a pint of wine, and 
sweeten it to your taste with loaf sugar. Set it over 
the fire, and when it boils, take it off to cool. Beat 
up the yolks of four eggs, put them into a little cold 
wine, and mix them carefully with the hot, a little at 
atime. Then pour it backwards and forwards till it 
looks fine and bright, Set it on the fire again till it is 
quite hot and pretty thick, pour it again backwards 
and forwards several times, and serve it in chocolate 
cups, with long slices of bread toasted of a mice 
light brown. ‘ 


Gooseberry, Fool. 


SE'T two quarts of geoseberries on the fire inabout 
a quart of water. When they begin to simmer, turn 
vellow, and begin to plump, throw them into a cul- 
lender to drain the water out; then with the back of 
a spoon carefully squeeze the pulp through a sieve into 
adish; make them pretty sweet, and let them stand 
‘till they are cold. Inthe meantime, take two quarts 
of milk, and the yolks of four eggs, beat up witha 
little grated nutmeg; stir it softly over a slow fire.’ 
When it begins to simmer, take it off, and. by degrees 
stir it into the gooseberries. Let it stand till it is cold, 
and serve itup. Hf you make it with cream, you need 
not put in any eggs. 

Capillaire. 

‘TAKE fourteen pounds of loaf sugar, three pounds 
of coarse sugar, and six eggs well beat up. Put these 
into three quarts of water; boil it up twice, skim it 
well, and then add a quarter of a pint of orange-flower- 
water. Strain it through a jelly-bag, and put it into 
bottles for use. A spoonful or two of this syrup put 


into a draught of either warm or cold water makes it 
drink exceeding pleasant. 


a 
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Lemonade. »» 

TAKE two Seville oranges, and six lemons, pare 
them very thin, and steep the parings four hours in 
two quarts of water. Put the juice of six oranges and 
twelve lemons upon three quarters of a pound of fine 

sugar, and when the sugar is melted, put the water 
to it in which the parings have been steeped. Add a 
little orange flower water, and more sugar if neces- 
sary. Press it througha bag till it is fine, and then 
pour it into bottles for use. | ) 
Orgeat. + ul 

MIX thirty bitter almonds with two pounds of suet, 
and beat them toa paste. ‘Then mix them with three 
quarts of water, and strain it through a fine cloth. 
Add orange and lemon juice, with some of the peel, 
and sweeten it to your palate. ; | 


CHAP, VIII. 
CONFECTIONARY. 
sncr. I. : 


~The method of preparing Sugars and Colours.” 
rig HE first process in the art of confectionary is that 
_of clarifying sugars, which requires great care 
and attention, and must be done according to the fol- 

lowing directions: pati 

Break the white of an egg into your preserving-pan,, 
put to it four quarts of water, and beatit up toa froth 
with a whisk... Then put.in twelve pounds of sugar, 
mix all together, and set it over the fire. When’ it 
boils put in a little cold. water, and in this manner pro- 
ceed as many, times as may be necessary till the scum 
appears thick on the top. Then remove it from the 
_ fire, and when it is settled take off the scum, and pass 
it through a straining-bag, If the sugar should. not 
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appear very fine, giveit another boil before you straia 
it.—This is the first operation, having done which 
you may proeeed to clarify your sugar to either of the 
following degrees : | 

1. Smooth or Candy Sugar.—After having gone 
through the first process, as before directed, put what 
quantity you may have occasion for over the fire, 
and let it boil till itis smooth. This you may know 
by dipping your skimmer into the sugar, and then 
touching it between your fore-finger and thamb, and 
immediately on opening them, you will observe a 
small thread drawn between, which will immediately 
break, and remain in a drop on your thumb, which 
will be a sign of its being in some degree of smooth- 
ness, Then give it another boiling, and it will draw 
into a larger string, when it will have acquired the first 
degree, from whence we proceed to 

2. Bloom Sugar.—In this degree of refining sugar, 
you must boil it longer than in the former process, and 
then dip your skimmer in, shaking off what sugar you 
can into the pan: then blow with your mouth strongly 
through the holes, and if certain bladders, or bubbles, 
go through, it will be a proof that it has acquired the: 
second degree. 

3. Feathered Sugar.—To prove this degree, dip 
the skimmer into the sugar when it has boiled longer 
than in the former degrees. When youhave so done, 
first shake it over the pan, then give it a sudden flirt 
behind you, and if it is enough, the sugar will fly off 
hike feathers. | 

A, Crackled Sugar.—Boil your sugar longer than 
in the preceding degree; then dip a stick into it, 
and immediately put it into a pan of cold water, 
which you must have by you for that purpose. Draw ” 
off ‘the sugar that hangs to the stick into the water, 
and if it becomes hard, and snaps, it has acquired 
the proper degree; but, ifotherwise, you must boil it 
again till it answers thattrial. Be particularly careful 
that the water you use for this purpose is perfectly cald, 
otherwise you will be greatly deceived. . 
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4. Carmel Sugar.—To obtain the last degree, your 
sugar must boil longer than in any of the former 
operations. You must prove it by dipping a stick, first 
into the sugar, and then into cold water; but this you 
must observe, that when it comes to the carmel height, 
it will, the moment it ‘touches the water, snap like 
glass, which is the highest and last degree of refining 
sugar. When you boil this take care that your fire is 
not too fierce, lest it should, by flaming up ‘the sides 
of the pan, cause the sugarto burn, discolour it; and 
thereby destroy all your labour... 

Having thus described the various degrees of refining 
sugar, we shall now point out the method of. reparing 
those colours with whichthey may be oe accord. 
ing to the faney, and the different purposes for which 
Auey ere fobeuged. fy ob Sek 0 
sarod: . Red..Colour. tf iP 

TO make this colour, boil ‘an ounce of cochineal 
in half a pintof water, for about five minutes, then 
add half an_ ounce of cream of tartar,, and> halfsan 
ounce of pounded. allum, and boil the, whole.on a 
slow fire about as long again. In order to know if it 
is done, dip a pen into it, write on white paper, and 
if it shews the colour clear, it is sufficient. Then 
take it off the fire, add two ounces of sugar, and let 
it settle. Pour it clear off, and keep it. in a bottle 
well stopped for use. | i aR Scale on 


; . Blue Colour. 


THIS colour is only for present use, and must he 
made thus: Put a little warm water in a plate, and 
rub an indigo stone in it till the colour is come to the 
tint you would have. ‘The more you rub it, the 
higher the colour will be. > 


Yellom Colour. 


THIS is done by pouring a little water into a plate, 
and rubbing it with a little gamboge. °It may also 
be done with yellow lily thus: Take the heart of the 


* 
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flower, infuse the colour with milk-warm water, and 
preserve it in’a aon well stopped. 


~ Green Colour. 


TRIM the leaves of some spinach, boil them about 
half a minute ina little water, then strain it clear off, 
and it will be fit for use. 

Any alteration may be made in these colours, by 
mixing to what shade you think proper; but on these | 
occasions, taste and fancy must be your guide. 


Devices in Sugar. 


STEEP gum-tragacanth in rose-water, and with 
some double refined sugar make it into a paste. Co- 
four it to your fancy, and make up your device in such 
forms as you may think proper. You may have moulds 
made in various shapes for this purpose; and your 
devices will be pretty ig ee plage on the top of 
iced cakes. P his 

Sugar of Roses invarious Figures. 

CHIP off the white part of some rose buds, and 
dry them in the sun. Pound an ounce of them very 
fine ; then take a pound of loaf sugar, wet it in some _ 
rose-water, and boil it to a candy height; then put in 
your powder of roses, and the juice of a lemon. Mix 
all well: together, then put it on a pie-plate, and cut 
it into lozenges, or make it into any kind of shapes 
or figures your fancy may draw. If you want to use 
them as ornaments fora desert, you may gild or colour 
them to your taste. | 


SECT. IL. 
CREAMS AND ee 


| Or ange Cream. 3 

PARE off the rind of a Seville orange very eee, and 
then squeeze out the juice of four oranges. Put them 

into astew-pan, with a pint of water, and eight ounces 
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of sugar; mix with them the whites of five eggs well 
beat, and set the whole over the firey. Stir it one wa 
till it becomes thick and, white, then strain it throug 
a gauze, and keep stirring it tillit is cold. ‘Then beat 
the yolks of five eggs very fine, and put into your pan 
with some cream and the other articles, Stir it over 
a slow fire till it is ready to boil, then pour it into a 
yagon, and having stirred it till it is quite cold, put it 
ILO your glasses pV il il te a oh cd pean 
OUG ) tt Lemon Cream. . iit LSB 
CUT off the rinds of two lemons as thin as:you'can, 
then squeeze out the juice of three, and add to them a 
pint of spring water. Mix with them the whites, of 
six eggs beat very fine, sweeten it to your taste, and 
keep stirring it till it thickens, but be careful it does 
not boil, Strain it through a cloth, ‘then mix with-it 
the yolks of six eggs well beat up, and put it oyer the 
fire to thicken. en pour if into a bowl, and when 
itis thoroughly cold,’ put it into your glasses... 
nee Hartshorn: Cream.) )) 00 ie & 
_ TAKE four ounces of the shavings of hartshorn, 
boil it in three pints of water till it is reduced to half a 
pint, and thea run it through a jelly-bag. Put toit a 
pint of cream, and four ounces of fine sugar, and. lét 
it just, boil up... Put it. into jelly glasses, let it. stand 
till. it is cold,.and then by dipping your glasses ‘inte 
scalding water, it will slip. out whole. Then stick 
them all over with slices of almonds cut lengthways. 
It is generally eaten with white wine and sugar. 


ree OS ‘4 ih: 


| | Burnt, Cream. AAT 
BOLL a pint of cream: with sugar, and: a little 


lemon-peel shred fine ; and then beat up the yolks of 
six, and the whites of four eggs separately. ‘When 
yourcream has got cool, put in your eggs, with a 
spoonful of orange flower water, and one’ of: fine . 
flour. Set it over the fire, keep stirring’ it till it‘ ig 
thick, and then pc ar it into.'a dish. When itis: cold, 
adie quarter of a pound of a sugar all over it, and! 
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Shin. hot»salamander all over: it, till its is of a nice 
yen brown’ colours), 6 ¢} sore slot ors Dene. devel 


“Blanched* ear 290 ils 


oPAKE a quart of very thick cream, shi mix with 
it Some fine’ sugar. and orange! flower water. Boil it, 
and beat up the whites of twenty eggs, with a Title 
cold cream} ‘strain it, and when the cream is upon 
the boil, pour in the eggs, and keep” stirring it’ till it 
comes to a thick curd. ‘Then take it up, an ‘strain it 
again through a hair sieve; beat it well with a spoon 
tallat is, cold, ‘and then put it intoa dish.) 9 10 


» 


SE A) EN DER pe tera. | ene ae 
PAK BNE whites of eight eggs, a quart ‘of thick 
Bids and half a pint of. sack, Mix them together, 
and sweeten to your | taste. with double refined sugar. 
You may. perfume | you please, with a little musk 
or amberptis tiedin arag, and steeped a little in the 
éreain, Whipitup with a whisk, and some lemon peel 
tied inthe middle of the whisk: “Take the froth with 
a spoon, and lay it'in yourglassesor basons. ‘This put. 
over fine tarts has a pretty appearance. eT 


i > Spanish Cakes. 


| TAKE three spoonfuls of flour of ricé sifted very 
fine, the yolks of three eggs, three spoonfuls of water, 
and two of orange flower water. Then put to them 
one pint of cream, and set it upon a good fire ; keep 
stirring it till itis of a proper piper and ith pour 
itinto cups. 

Steeple Cream. 

TAKE five ounces of hartshorn, and two ounces of 
ivory, and put,them into a stone bottle; fill it up) with 
‘fair water to thesneck; put inoa small quantity of 
gum-arabic and gum-dragon ; then tie up. the bottle 
wery close, and set it in a pot of water, with hay: at 
the bottom. When it has stood six hours, take it out, 
and let it stand an hour before: you open it’; then strain 
itj,andit will be a strong jelly. Take. a pound of 
blanched almonds, beat the very fine, mix it with a 

1 
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pint of thick cream, and let itstand alittle ; then strain 
it out, and mix it with a pound of jelly ; set it over the 
fire till itis scalding hot, and sweeten it to your taste’ 
with double refined sugar... Then take it off, put in a 
Jittle amber, and pour. it into small high gallipotss 
When it is cold, turn them, and lay cold cream about 
them in heaps. Be careful it does not boil when you 
put in the cream. | . 
Barley Cream. : 


TAKE a small quantity of pearl-barley, boil it in 
milk and water till it is tender, and then strain off the 
liquor. Put your barley into a quart of cream, and 
let it boil a little. ‘Take the whites of five eggs, and 
the yolk of one, and beat them up with a spoonful 
of fine flour, and two spoonfuls of orange flower 
water. 'Thentake the cream off the fire; mix in the 
eggs by degrees, and set it over the fire again to 
thicken. Sweeten it to your taste, and pour it into 
basons for use. | “+ we soi 
iv Ly _. Pistachio Cream. i) ti | 

TAKE out the kernels of half a pound of pista- 
chio nuts, and beat them in a mortar with a spoonful 
of brandy. Put them into a pan with a pint ‘of 
good cream, and the yolks of two eggs beat fine. 
Stir it gently over the fire till it grows thick, and 
then put it into a china soup plate. When it is cold, 
stick it all over with small pieces of the nuts, and send 
it to table. 3 

| Tea Cream. | 

BOIL a quarter of an ounce of fine hyson tea with 
half a pint of milk; then strain it, and put in half .a 
pint of cream, and two spoonfuls of rennet, Set it over 
~ some hot embers in the dish you intend tosend to table, 
and cover it with a tin plate, When it is thick) it will 
bedone, and fit toserve up. Coffee-cream.is madein 
the same manner. iprt 4 : | 
gran | Chocolate Creami >. | 
» TAKE a quarter ofa pound of the best chocolate, 
and having scraped it fine,, put, to it as much water as 


if 
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will dissolve it. ‘Then ‘beat it half an hour in a mor- 
tar, and put in as much fine sugar as will sweeten it, 
and a pint and a half of cream. Mill it, and as the 
froth rises, lay it on a sieve. Pat the remainder of 
your cream in posset-glasses, and lay the frothed 
cream upon them. Ave 


Pompadour Cream. | 
BEAT the whites of five eggs to a strong froth, then 


ut them into a pan with two spoonfuls of orange- 
ower water, and two ounces of sugar. Stirit gently 
for three or four minutes, then put it into your dish, 
and pour melted butter over it. This must be served 


up hot, and makes a pretty corner dish for a second 
course at dinner. | 
Ratafia Cream. 

TAKA six large laurel leaves, and boil them ina ~ 
quart of thick milk with a little ratafia, and when it 
has boiled throw away the leaves. Beat the yolks of 
four eggs with a little cold cream, and sweeten it with 
sugar to your taste. Then thicken the cream with 
your eggs, and set it over the fite again, but do not 
let it boil. Keep stirring it all the time one way, 
and then pour it into china dishes. This must be 
served up cold, © | 

Ice Cream. 

TAKE twelve ripe apricots, pare, stone, and scald 
them, and beat them fine in a marble mortar. Put to 
them six ounces of double refined sugar, and a pintof . 
scalding cream, and ‘work it through a hair sieve. Put 
it into a tin with aclose cover, and set it in a tub of 
ice broken small, and ‘a large quantity of salt put 
among it. Which you see your cream grows thick 

_Yound the edges of your tin, stir it, and set it in again - 
till it grows quite thick. When it is frozen ‘up, take 
it out of the tin, and put it into the mould you intend 
it to be turned out of. Then put on the lid, and have 
ready another tub, with salt and ice in it as before. 
Put your mould in the middle, and lay your ice under 
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and over it. Let it stand four or five hours, and dip 
your tinin warm water when you turn it out; but. ifit 
is summer, remrember not to, turn it out tillthe moment 
you want it. If you have motapricots, any other fruit 
will answer the purpose. 0 
ih Raspberry Cream. 
RUB a quart of raspberries, or raspberry-jam, 
through a hair sieve, to take out the seeds, and then 
mix it well withcream. Sweeten it with sugar'to your 
taste; when put it into a stone jug, and raise a froth 
with a‘chocolate mill. As your froth rises, take it off 
with a spoon, and lay it upen a hair sieve. When you 
have gotas mach froth as you want, put what cream re- 
mains into a‘deep china dish, or punch bowl, pour 
our frothed cream upon it.as high as it will lie on, 
and stick ‘a light flower in the middle, 
, Raspberry Jam. | 
LET your raspberries be thoroughly ripe, and quite 
dry. Mash them fine, and strew therm in their own 
weight of loaf sugar, and half their weight of the juice 
of white currants. Boilthem half an hour over a clear 
slow fire, skim them well, and put them into pots, or 
glasses. 'Tie them down with brandy papers, and 
keep them dry. Strew on the sugar as soon as you 
can after the berries are gathered, and in order to pre- 
. serve their fine favour, do not let them stand long be- 
fore you boil them. ? | 


het & 


Strawberry Jam, 


BRUISE very fine some scarlet strawberries ga- 
thered when quite ripe, and put to them a little juice 
of strawberries. Beat and sift their weight in sugar, 
strew it over them, and put them into a preserving | 
pa Set them overa clear slow fire, skim them, 

oil them twenty minutes, and then put them into 
glasses. mie eas , | 
, Apricot Jam. we 

GET some of the ripest apricots ‘you can. Pare 

and cut them thin, and then infuse 'them in an earthen 
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pan till tender'and dry. To every pound .and a half 
of apricots, put a pound of double refined sugar, and 
three spoonfuls of water. | Boil your sugar to a candy, 
height, and then putit upon your apricots. Stir them 
over-a slow fire till they look clear and: thick, but 
be careful they do not boil; then pour them into 
your glasses. P, , 
Gooseberry Jam. 

CUT and pick out the seeds of fine large ereen 
gooseberries, gathered when they are full grown, but 
not ripe. Put them into a pan of water, green them, 
and put them into a sieve to drain. ‘Then beat them 
in a marble mortar, with their weight in sugar. Take 
a quart of gooseberries, boil them toa mash in a quart 
of water, squeeze them, and to every pint of Jiquor 
put a pound of fine loaf sugar. ‘Then boil and skim it, 
put in your green gooseberries, and having boiled them 
till they are very thick, clear, and of a pretty green, 
put them into glasses. 


Black Currant Jam. | : 


GATE:ER your currants when they are thoroughly 
ripe and dry, and pick them clean from the stalks.— 
Then bruise them well in a bowl, and to every two 
pounds of currants, put a pound and a half of loaf- 
sugar finely beaten. Put them into a preserving pan, 
boil them half an hour, skim and stir them all the time, 
and then put them into pots. | | 


Icings for Cakes and various Articles in 

Confectionary. oy 
TAKE a pound of double refined sugar pounded 
‘and sifted fine, and mix it with the whites of twenty- 
four eggs, in an earthen pan. Whisk them well for 
two or three hours till it looks white and thick, and 
then, with a broad thin board, or bunch of feathers, 
spread it all over the top and sides of the cake. Set it 
at a proper distance before a clear fire, and keep turn- 
ing it continually, thatit may not lose its colour ; but 

a cool oven is best, where an hour will hardenit. 4. 
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Or you may make it thus. ys 


“BEAT the whites of three eggs to a strong froth 
bruise a pound of Jordan almonds very fine with rose 
‘water, and mix your almonds with the eggs lightly to- 

gether, then beat a pound of loaf sugar very fine, and 
put. it in by degrees. When your cake, (or whatever 
| article it may be) 1s Stes Bag on your icing. | 


gotri? 6 § 
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“JeLLES, SYLLABUBS, ‘&e. 


‘Calf’ s Feet Jelly. 


“BOLL, two calf s feet. well. cleaned. in a gallon of 
water, till itis reduced to{a, quarts and then pour it 
into a pan. Whenit is cold, skim off all the fat, and 
take the jelly up clean. Leave what settling may re- 
main at the bottom, and put the jelly into a saucepan, 
with a pint of mountain’ wine,’ half ‘a pound of ‘loaf- 
sugar, andthe juice of four ‘lemons. ’ Add to these 
the whites of six or eight | egos’ well beat'up, stir all 
well together, put it on the fire} and let it boil a few 
minutes. Pour it into a large flannel bag, and repeat 
it till it runs clear: then havé ready a “large china 
‘bason, and put into it some lemon peel cut as thin | 
‘as possible. Let the jelly run into the bason, and 
the lemon peel will not only give it a pleasing colour, 
but a grateful flavour. Fill your genes and it’ will 
be fit top use. 

| Hartshorn Jelly. 


BOIL half a pound of barishorn in three quarts of 
water over a gentle fire, till it becomes a jelly. , If 
you take out a little to cool, and it hangs on a spoon, 
it is enough. Stram it while it is hot, put it into a 
well tinned saucepan, and add to ita pint of Rhenish 
wine, and a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar. Beat 
the whites of four eggs or more’ to a froth, ‘stir it alto- 
gether that the whites may mix well with the jelly, 
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and pour it in asif you were cooling it. Let it boil 
two er three minutes, then put in the juice of three 
or four lemons, and let it boil a minute or two longer. 
When it is finely curdled, and ofa pure white colour, 
have ready a swan-skin jelly. bag over a china bason, 
pour in your jelly, and pour back again till it is clear 
as rock water; then set a very clean china bason 
under, have your glasses as clean as possible, and with 
a clean spoon fill them. Have ready some thin rind 
of lemons, and when you have filled half your glasses, 
throw your peelinto the bason.’ When the jelly is all 
run out of the bag, with a clean spoon fill the rest of 
the glasses, and they will look of a fine amber colour. 
Put in lemon and sugar to your palate, but remember 
to make it pretty sweet, otherwise it will not be pa- 
latable. No fixed rule can be given for putting in the 
ingredients, which can only be regulated according — 
to taste and fancy. ia | Rote 
haw | _ Orange Jelly. | 
PUT a pound of hartshorn shavings into two guarts 
of spring water, and let it boil till it is reduced to a 
quart ; then pourit clear off, and let it stand till it is 
cold. ‘Take the rinds of three oranges. pared very 
thin, and.the juice of six, and let them stand all night 
in half a pint of spring water. Then strain them 
through a fine hair sieve, melt the jelly, and pour the 
orange liquor to it. Sweeten it to your taste with © 
double refined sugar, and put to it a blade or two of 
mace, four or five cloves, half a small nutmeg, and 
the rind of alemon. Beat the whites of five or six 
eggstoafroth, mix it well with your jelly, and set 
jt over a clear fire. Whenit has boiled three or four 
minutes, runit through your jelly bags several times 
till it is clear; in doing which be particularly careful 
- you do not shake it. Put it into your glasses, and it 
will be fit for use. 
Fruit in Jelly. | 
..~ PUT into a bason halfa pint of clear calf’s feet jelly, 
and when itis set. and: stiff, lay in three fine peaches, 
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wind’ a Bunch of giapes with the stalk upwards, Put 
over themia few vine leaves, and’ then fill up your 
bowl with'jelly. Let it stand till the next day, and 
then set your bason to'the brim’in hot water. "When 
you perceive it gives way’ from the bason, lay your 
dish over it, turn: your jelly. carefully out, and serveit 
to table. | : 

Blanc Mange. 


THERE are various methods: of making this jelly, 
but. the. best, andi those: most, usually, practised, are 
three; the.first.of, which is termed: green; and: is pre- 
pared from isinglass.in the following manner: 

Having. dissolved your isinglass, put to ittwo ounces 
of sweet and the same quantity, of bitter almonds,, with 
. some of the juice of. spinach.to. make. it green, anda 
spoonfeliofi French brandy. Setit over a:stove fire in 
a saucepan, and'let it:remain.till it isalmost ready. to 
boil, then. strain it. through a gauze sieve, and when 
it. grows thick, put.it. into a melon. mould, letitilay till 
the nextday, andthen,turn itout. You may garnish 
if, with, rediand white flowers, : 

The second method of preparing this jelly is: also 
from isinglass, and must. be done thus: Put into a 
quart of water an ounce of isinglass, and let it boil 
till’ it is reduced to a pint: then put in the whites of 
four eggs, with two spoonfuls of rice water,-and 
sweeten it to your taste. Run it througha jelly-bag, 
and then put to it two ounces of sweet and one ounce 
of bitter almonds. Give them a scald in your jelly, and 
then run them througha hair sieve. Then put it into — 
a china bowl, and’the next day turn it out. Garnish 
with flowers or green leaves, and stick all over the top 
blanched almonds cut lengthways. . 
~The third sort of blanc mange is called clear, and 
is prepared thus: Skim off the fat, and strain a quart 
of strong” calt’s feetjelly. ‘Then beat the whites of 
four eggs, and put them to your jelly. Setit over the 
fire, and keep stirring it till it boils. Then pour it 
into a jelly-bag, and run it bored several’ times till 

3 
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it is clear. Beat an ounce of sweet and the same quan- 
tity of bitter almonds to a, paste, with a spoonful of 
rose-water, squeezed through a cloth. Then mix it 
with the jelly, and add to it three spoonfuls of very 
good cream. Set it again over the fire, and keep 
stirring it till it almost boils.—Pour it into a bow}, 
stir it very often till it is almost cold, then wet ‘your 
moulds, and fill them. : 
Black Currant Jelly. oe: 
LET your currants be thoroughly ripe, and quite 
dry; stripthem clear from the stalks, and put them 
into a large stew pot. To every ten quarts of currants, 
put one quart of water. ‘Tie paper close over them, 
and set them for two hours in a cool oven. Then 
squeeze them through a very fine cloth, and to every 
quart of juice add a pound and a half of loaf sugar 
broken into small pieces. Stir it gently till the sugar 
is melted, and when it boils, take off the scum quite 
clean. Let it boil pretty quick for an hour over a 
clear fire, and then pour it into pots, cover them 
with brandy papers, and keep them in a dry place. 


Red and white currant jelly must be made in the same 
manner. 4 


Ribband Jelly. 


TAKE out the great bones of four calf’s feet, and 
put the meat into a pot with ten quarts of water, three 
ounces of hartshorn, the same quantity of isinglass, a 
nutmeg quartered, and four blades of mace. Boil it 
till it comes to two quarts, then strain it througha 
flannel bag, and let it standtwenty-four hours, Then 
scrape off all the fat from the top very clean, slice the 
jelly, and put to it the whites of six eggs beaten to a 
froth. Boilita little, and strain it through a flannel 
bag. 'Thenrun the jelly into little high glasses, and 
run every colour as thick as your finger, but observe, 
that one colour must be thoroughly cold before you 
put on another; and that which you put on must be 
but blood warm, otherwise they will mix together. 
You must colour red with cochineal, green with spi- 
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nach, yellow with saffron, blue with syrup of. violets, 
ar white with thick cream. 


Savory Jelly. 


TAKE some thin slices of lean veal and ham, and 
put them into a stew pan, with a carrot or turnip, or 
two or three onions. Cover it, and let it sweat on a. 
slow fire till it is of a deep brown colour. Then put 
to it a quart of very clear froth, some whole pepper, 
‘mace, a little isinglass, and salt to your palate. Boil 
it ten minutes, then strain it, skim off all the fat, and 
put to it the whites of three eggs. Then run it several 
times through a jelly bag till it is perfectly clear, and 
pour it into your glasses. 


Common Syllabub. 


PUT apint of cyder and a bottle of strong beer into 
a large bowl; grate ina small nutmeg, and sweeten 
_it to your taste. Then milk from the cow as much 
_milk as will make a strong froth. Let it stand an 
hour, and then strew over it a few currants well 
washed, picked, and plumed before the fire, and it 
will be fit for use. 


Whipt Syllabub. 


RUBa lump of loaf sugar on the outside of a leinites, 
‘and put it into a pint of thick cream, and sweeten it 
to your taste. .Then squeeze in the juice of a- lemon, * 
‘and add a glass of Madeira wine, or French brandy. 
Mill it to.a froth with a chocolate mill, take off the 
froth as it rises, and lay it in a hair sieve. Then fill 
one half of your glasses little more than half full with 
white wine, and the other half of your glasses a little 
more than half full withred wine. Then lay on your 
_ froth as high as you can, but take care that it 1s well 
_,drained on your sieve, otherwise it will mix with the 
wine, and, your syllabub be spoiled. 


Solid Syllabub. 
TO a quart of rich cream puta pint of white wine, 
the j juice of two lemons, with the rind of one erated, 
“and sweeten it to yon taste. Whip it up well, and 
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take off the froth as it rises. _ Put it upon.a hair sieve, 
and let it stand in a cool place till the next day. ‘Then 
half fill your glasses with the skim, and heap up the 
froth as high as you can. © Phe bottom will look clear, 
and itiwill keep several-days. 9 dd 


Lemon Syllabubs. 


TAKE a quarter of a pound,of loaf sugar, and rub 
upon the outer rinds of,two lemons, till you have got 
all the essence out of them, Then putthe sugar into 
a pint,of cream, and the same.quantity of white wine. 
Squeeze in the juice of both lemons, and Jet it stand 
for two hours,. ‘Then mill it .with.a chocolate mull to 
raise the froth, and take it off with.a spoonas it rises, 
or it will make it heavy. | Lay it upon.a hair sieve to 
drain, then fill your g'lasses withthe remainder, and lay 
onthe froth as‘high as you can. ‘Let them stand -all 
night, and they willbe fitfor‘use; 9 
Meer Everlasting Syllabubs. R 

TAKE half a pint of Rhenish wine, halfa pint of 
sack, with the juice of two large Seville oranges, and 
put them into two pints and a half of thick cream. 
Grate in just the yellow rind of three lemons, and put 
in a pound of double refined sugar well beaten and 
sifted. Mix all together, witha spoonful of orange- 
flower water, and witha whisk beat it well together 
for half an hour. Then, with a spoon, take off the 
froth, lay it on asieve to drain, and fill your glasses, 
These will keep better than a week, and should al- | 
sways be made the day before they are wanted.—The 
best way to whip a syllabub is this: Havea fine large 
chocolate mill, which you must keep on purpose, and 
a large deep bowl to mill them in, as this way they 
will be done the quicker, and the froth be ‘the. 
stronger. For the thin that is left at the bottom, have 
ready some calf’s feet jelly builed and clarified, in 
which must be nothing but the calf’s feet boiled to a 
hard jelly. When it is cold, take off the fat, clear it 
with the whites of eggs, run it through a flannel bag, 
and mix it with the clear left of the syllabub.— 
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Sweeten it.to your palate, give it a boil, and then 
pour it into basons, or such other vessels as you may 
think proper. When cold, turn it out, and it will 
be exceeding fine. i! 
1 A Hedge Hog. = 

_ TAKE two pounds of blanched almonds, and beat 
them well in a mortar, with a little canary and orange- 
flower water; to keep them from boiling. Work them 
into a stiff paste, and then beat in the yolks of twelve, 
and the whites of seven eggs. Put to it a pint of 
cream. sweeten it to your taste, and set it on a clear 
fire. Keep it constantly stirring till it is thick enough 
to make into the form of an hedge-hog. 'Then stick 
it full of blanched almonds, slit and stuck up like the 
bristles of a hedge hog, and then put it into a dish. 
Take a pint of cream, and the yolks of four eggs beat 
up, and sweeten it to your palate. Stir the whole toge- 
ther overa slow fire till it is quite hot, and then pour 
itintothe dish round the hedge hog, andilet it stand 

‘till it is cold, when its form will have a pleasing effect. 


| | Flummery. Pit aaa 

‘TAKE an ounce of bitter, and the same quantity ” 
‘of sweetalmonds, put them in a bason, and pour over 
them some boiling water to make the skins come off. 
Then strip off the skins, and throw the kernels into 
cold water; take them out, and beat them in a marble 
mortar, with a little rose water to keep them from 
oiling ; and when they are beat, put them into a pint 
of calf’s feet stock ; set it over the fire, and sweeten 
it to your taste with loaf sugar. As soon as it boils, 
strain. it through a piece. of muslin or gauze; and when 
- it. 1s a little cold, put it into a pint of thick cream, and 
keep stirring it often till it grows thick and cold. Wet 
your mould in cold water, and pour in the flummery. 
ce them stand about six hours before you turn them 
out; and, if you make flummery stiff, and wet 
your moulds, it will turn out withont putting them 
into warm water, which will be a great advantage to 
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the look of the figures, as warm water gives a dulness 
to the flummery. : 


French Flummery. Sh 


PUT an ounce of isinglass beat very fine into a quart 
of cream, and mix them well together. Let it boil 
gently over a slow fire for a quarter of an hour, and 
keep stirring it all the time. ‘Then take it off, sweeten 
it to your taste, and put in a spoonful of rose water, 
and another of orange flower water. Strain it, and 
pour it into a glass or bason, and when it is cold turn 
it out. 


Green Melon in Flummery. 


TAKE a little stiff flummery, and put into it some 
bitter almonds, with as much juice of spinach as will 
make it of a fine pale green.’ When it becomes as 
thick as good cream, wet your melon-mould, and put 
it in. Then puta pint of clear calf’s feet jelly into a 
large bason, and let them stand all night. The next 
day turn out your melon, and lay it in the middle of 
your bason of jelly. Then fill up your bason with 
. jelly that is beginning to set, and let it stand all night. 
The next merning turn it out in the same manner as 
directed for the Fruitin Jelly. See page 73. For or- 
nament, put on the top a garland of flowers. 


Solomon’s Temple in Flummery. 


TAKE a quart of stiff flummery, and divide it into 
three parts. Make one part a pretty thick colour 
with a little cochineal bruised fine, and steeped in 
French brandy. Scrape an ounce of chocolate ‘very 
fine, dissolve it in a little strong coffee, and mix it 
with another part of your flammery, to make it a light 
stone colour. The last part must be white. Then 
wet your temple-mould, and fit it in a pot to stand 
even. Fill the top of the temple with red fummery 
- for the steps, and-the four points with white. Then 

fill it up with chocolate flummery, and let it stand till 
the next day. Then loosen it round with a pin, and 
shake it loose very gently; but do not dip your mould 
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in warm water, as that will take off the gloss, and 
spoil the colour. When you turn it out, stick a small 
sprig of flowers down from the top of every point, 
which will not only strengthen it, but give it a pretty 
appearance. Lay round it rock candy sweetmeats. 


SECT. IV. . 
DRYING AND CANDYING. 


BEFORE you proceed to dry and candy any kind 
of fruit, let it be first preserved, and so dried in a 
stove or before the fire, that all thesyrup may be totally 
extracted. When you have boiled your sugar to the 
candy height, dip in the fruit, and lay them in dishes 
in your stove to dry ; then put them into boxes and 
keep them in a place where they cannot receive injury 
either from heat or damp. | 

Dried Apricots. | 

TAKE as many apricots as will amount to about a 
pound weight, pare and stone them, and then put them 
mto a preserving-pan. Pound and sift half a pound of 
double-refined sugar, strew a little among them, and 
jay the rest over them. When they have been twenty- | 
four hours in this state,. turn them three or four times 
-anthe syrup, and then boil them pretty quick till 
they look clear. When they are cold, take them 
out, and lay them. on glasses. ‘Then put them into 
a stove, and turn them the first day every half hour, 
the second day every hour, and so on till they are 
peMeetly dry. Put them into boxes covered, and set 
them by for use. 
| Dried Peaches. 


PARE and stone some of the finest peaches you can 
get; then put them into a saucepan of boiling water, 
let them boil till they are tender, and then lay them 
gna sieve todrain, Put them again into the same 
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saucepan, and cover them with their own weight m 
sugar.—Let them lie two or three hours, and then 
boil them till they are clear, and the syrup pretty 
thick. Cover them close, and let them stand all 
night ; scald them well, and then take them off to cool; 
When they are-quite cold, set them on again till they 
are thoraughly hot, and continue thisfor three orfour 
days. ‘Then lay them on plates, and turn them every 
day till they are quite cold. 
Candied Angelica. 

CUT your angelica in lengths when young, cover 
it close, and boil it till itis tender. ‘Then peel it, put 
it inagain, and let it simmer and boil till it is green. 
Then take it up, dry it with a cloth, and to every 
pound of stalks puta pound ofsugar. Put your stalks 
jnto an earthen pan, beat your sugar, strew it over 
them, and let them stand two days. Then boil it till - 
it is clear and green, and put itina cullender to drain, 
Beat another pound of sugar to powder, and strew it 
over the angelica ; then lay it on plates, and let it stand 
in a slack oven till it is thoroughly dry. 

Green Gage Plumbs dried. ) 

MAKE athin syrup of half a pound of single re- 
fined sugar, skim it well, slita pound. of plumbs down 
the seam, and put them into the syrup. Keep them 
scalding hot till they are tender, and take care they 
are well covered with syrup, or they will lose: their. 
colour. Letthem stand all night, and then make a 
rich syrup thus: To a pound of double refined sugar 
_ put two spoonfuls of water, skim. it well, and boil it 
almost to a.candy. When it is cold, drain. your plumbs | 
out of the first syrup, and put them into the thick 
‘syrup ; but be careful, to let the syrup cover them. 
Set them on the fire to scald till they look clear, and 
then put them into a china bowl. When they have 
stood a week, take them out, and lay them on china. 
dishes! ‘Then put them into a:stove, and turn them 
once a day till they are dry. | | AD 
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a Dried Cherries. : i 
TAKE whiat quantity of morello cherrids you think 
proper, stone them, and to every pound of cherries 
put a pound anda quarter of fine sugar; beat and sift. 
it over your cherries, 4nd. let them stand all night. | 
Then take them out of their sugar, and to every pound 
of sugar put two spoonfuls of water. Boil and skim it 
well, and then put in your cherries. Let your sugar. 
- boil over them, the next morning strain them, and to 
every pound of syrup put half a.pound more sugar. 
Boil it till it is'a little thicker, then put in your cher- 
ries, and let them boil gently. The next day strain 
them, put them into a stove, and turn them every 
day till they are dry. tt Ta 
eee eS Dried Damsons: : 
GATHER your damsons. when they are full ripe, 
spread them on a. coarse cloth, and set them in a very 
cool oven. Let them stand a. day or two, and if they 
are not then properly dried, put them in for a day or 
two longer. ‘Then take them out, lay them in a dry 
place, and they will eat hike fresh plumbs, though 
éven in thé midst of winter. 
} Candied. Cassia. | 
TAKE as much of the powder of brown cassia as 
will lie upon a half-crown, with as much musk and 
ambergris as you think proper. Pound them both 
well together. Then take a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, boil it toa candy height, put in your powder, 
and mix it well together. Pour it into saucers, which 
must be buttered very thin, and when itis cold, it will 
slip out. : 
Lemon and Orange Peels candied. 
CUT your lemons and oranges long-ways, take out 
all the pulp, and put the rinds into a pretty strong salt 
and hard water for six days- Then botl them in a 
large quantity of spring water till they are tender. 
Take them out, and lay them on a hair sieve to drain. 
Then make a thin syrup of fine loaf sugar, a pound to 
4 L 
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a quart of water. Putin your peels, and boil them 
half an hour, or till they look clear, and: have ready 
a thick syrup, made of fine loaf sugar, with as much 
water as will dissolve it, Put in your peels, and boil 
them over a slow fire till you see the syrup candy 
about the pan and peels. ‘Then take them out, an 
grate fine sugar all over them. Lay them on a hair 
sieve to drain, and set them in a stove, or before the 
fire to dry. RAS SHAN ‘ 
- Candied Ginger. : 

TAKE an ounce of race ginger grated fine, a 
pound of loaf sugar beat fine, and put them into a 
preserving-pan with as.much water as will dissolve 
the sugar. Stir them well together over a very slow 
fire till the sugar begins to boil. Then stir in another 
pound of sugar beat fine, and keep stirring it till it 
grows thick. ‘Then take it off the fire, and drop it 
in cakes upon earthen dishes. Set them in a warm 
place to dry, and they will be hard and brittle, and 
look white. 

| Orange Chips. 


GET some of the best Seville oranges you can, pare 
them at least about a quarter of an inch broad, and if 
you can keep the parings whole, they will have a 
pretty effect. When you have pared as many as you 
mtend, put them into salt and spring water, for a day 
or two: then boil them in a large quantity of spring 
water till they are tender, and drain them on a sieve. 
Have ready a thin syrup made of a quart of water and 
a pound of sugar. Boil them a few ata time, to keep 
them from breaking, till they look clear. ‘Then put 
them into a syrup made of fine loaf sugar, with as 
much water as will dissolve it, and boil them to a candy 
height. When you take them up, lay them ona sieve, © 
and grate double refined sugar over them. Then put 
them into a stove, or before the fire to dry. 


Orange, Marmalade. 
_. GET the clearest Seville oranges you can, cut them 
in two, take out all the pulp and juice into a bason, 
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and pick all the skins and seeds out of it. Boil the 
rinds im hard water till they are tender, and change 
the water two or three times while they are boiling. 
Then pound them in a marble mortar, and add to it 
the juice and pulp. ‘Then put them in the preserving 
pan with double its weight of loaf sugar, and set it 
over ‘aslow fire. Boil it rather more than half an 
hour, put it into pots, cover it with brandy paper, and 
tie it close down. iP 
Ae Apricot Marmalade. _ 

APRICOTS that are too ripe for keeping best 
answer this purpose. Boil them in syrup till they 
will mash, and then beat them in a marble mortar to 
a paste. ‘T'ake half their weight of loaf sugar, and 
add just water enough to dissolve it. Boil and skim 
at till it4dooks clear, and the syrup thick like a fine 
jelly. ‘Then’ put it into your sweetmeat glasses, and 
tie it up close. Shs 7 

| : Quince Marmalade. 

THESE must likewise be full ripe for the purpose 
of making marmalade. Pare them, and cut them into 
quarters; thea take out the cores, and put the fruit 
into a saucepan. Cover them with parings; nearly 
fill the saucepan with spring-water, cover it close, and 
let them stew over a slow fire till they are soft and of 
a pink colour. Then pick out the quinces from the 
parings, and beat them toa pulp in a marble mortar. 
‘Take their weight ef fineloaf sugar, put as much water 
to it as will dissolve it, and boil and skim it well. 
Then put in your quinces, buil them gently three quar- 
ters of au hour, and keep them stirring all the time. 
When it is cold, put it into flat pots, tie it down close, 
and set it by for use. 

» . Lransparent Marmalade. 

CUT very pale Seville oranges into quarters, take 
out the pulp, put it into a bason, and pick out the 
skins and seeds. Put the peels into a little salt and 
water, and jet them stand all night. ‘Then boil them 
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in a good quantity of spring water till they:are tender, 
cut them in very thin slices, and put them to the pulp. 
To every pound of marmalade put a pound anda half 
of double-refined sugar, finely beaten, ‘and boil them 
together gently for twenty minutes’; but if not clear 
and transparent at that time, boil it five or six minutes 
longer... Keep stirring it gently all the time, and take 
care you do not break the slices. ‘When ‘itis cold, 
put it into jelly or sweetmeat glasses,° and: tie them 


down tight with brandy paper; and a bladder over 
them, 


Burit Almonds. 


TAKE two pounds of almonds, and, put them into 
a stewpan, with the same quantity of sugar, and a 
pint of water. Set them over a clear cool fire, and 
let them boil till you find the almonds ecrack.; Then 
take them off, and stir them about till they ; are quite 
dry. Put them into a wire sieve, and sift.all,the sugar 
fromthem. Put the sugar into the pan again with a 
hittle water, and’ give it 3 a boil. Then put four spoon- 
fuls of scraped cochineal to the sugar to colour it, put 
the almonds into the pan, and keep stirring them over 
the fire till they are quitedry. Then put ‘them i into a 
large glass, and they will keep all the sen 


Raspberry Paste. 


MASH a quart of raspberries, strain one half, and 
put the juice to the other half. Boil them a quarter of 
an bour, put to them a pint of red currant juice; and 
Jet them boil all together, ull your raspberries are 
enough. Then put a pound and a half: of double- . 
refined sugar into a pan, with as much water as will 
dissolve it, avd boil it to asugaragain. Put in your 
raspherries and juice, give them.a scald, and pour it 
into glasses or plates. Then put them into a stove, and 
turn them at times till they : are thoroughly oth ee 


Currant Paste. 


CURRANT paste may be either red or rebhiti ac- 
cording to the colour of the currants you use. Strip 
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your currants, puta little juice to them to keep them 
from burning, boil them well, and rub them through 
a hair sieve. Then boil it a quarter ofan hour, and 
to a pint of juice puta pound and a half double-refined 
sugar pounded and sifted. Shake in your sugar, and 
when it is melted, pour it on plates. Dry it in the 
- same manner as the raspberry pene," and turn it into 

ryt roreti you like best. ) 


Gooseberry Paste. 


TAKE some fall grown red eooseberries, just on 
the turn for ripening, cut them in balyes,,and_pick 
out all the seeds. _ Have ready a pint of currant juice, 
and boil your gooseberries in it till they are tender. 
Put a pound and a half of double-refined sugar into 
your pan, with as much water as_ will dissolve it, 
and boil it to a sugar again. Then put all together, 
and make it scalding hot, but do not let it boil. 
Pour it into your plates and glasses, and dry it as be- 
fore directed, 


SECT. V. ees 
‘ORNAMENTS IN CONFECTIONARY, 


Artificial Fruii. 


AT a proper time of the year, take care togare the 
stalks of the fruit, with the stones to them. Get some 
tins neatly made in the shape of the fruit you intend 
to. imitate, leaving a hole at the top, to put in the 
stone and stalk. They must be so contrived as to open 
in the middle, to take out the fruit, and there must 
also be made a frame of wood to fix them in. Great 
care must be taken to. make the tins very smooth in 
the inside, otherwise their roughness will mark the 
fruit ; and that they’ be made exactly of the shape of 
the fruit they are intended to represent. Being pre- 
ared with your tins, proceed thus: Take two cow- 
fiecla: and a calf’s foot, boil them in a gallon of soft 
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water till they are all boiled to rags, and when you 
have a full. quart of jelly, strain it through a sieve. 
‘Then put it into a saucepan, sweeten it, put in 
lemon peel perfumed, and colour it like the fruit: you 
intend 10 imitate, Stir all together, give it a boil, and 
fill yourtins: then put in the stones and the stalks 
just as the fruit grows, and when the jelly is quite 
cold, open your tins, and put en the bloom,. which 
may be done by carefully dusting on powder blue. 
Keep them covered to prevent the dust getting to 
them ; and to the eye, art will be an excellent sub- 
stitute for nature. ‘frat Sal 


A Dish of Snow. | 


TAKE twelve large apples, and put them intoa 
saucepan with cold water. Set them over a slow fire, 
and when they are soft pour them in a hair sieve; 
take off the skins, and put the pulp into a bason. 
"Phen beat the whites of twelve eggs toa very strong 
froth; beat and ‘sift half'a pound of double-refined 
sugar, and strew it into the eggs. Work up the 
pulp of your apples to a strong froth, then beat them 
all together till they are like a stiff snow. Lay it 
upon a china dish, and heap it up as high as you can. 
Set round it green knots of paste, in imitation of 
Chinese rails, and stick a sprig’ of myrtle in the middle 
of the dish. | 

Moonshine. 
- GET a piece of tin the shape of a half-moon, as 
deep as a half pint bason, and one in the shape of a 
laree star, and two or three lesser ones. Boil two 
cali’s feet, in a gallon of water till it comes to a quart, 
tien strain it off, and when cold, skim off the fat, 
fake half the jelly, and sweeten it with sugar to your 
palate. Beat up the whites of four eggs, stir all to- 
gether, over a slow fire till it boils, and then ran it 
through a flannel bag till clear. Put it into a clean 
saucepan, and take an ounce of sweet almonds, 
blanched, and beat very fine in a marble mortar, with 
two snoonfuls of rose- water, and two of orange flower 
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water. "Then strain it through a coarse cloth, mix it 
with the jelly, put in four spoorfals of thick cream, 
and stir it altogether till it boils. Then have ready 
the dish you intend it for, lay the tin inthe shape of 
a half-moon in the middle, and the stars round it. Lay 
little weights on the tins, to keep them in'the place 
where you put them. ‘Phen pour the moonshine into 
the dish ; and when it is quite cold; take out the tins. 
Then fill up the vacancies with clear calt’s feet jelly. 
You may colour your moonshine with cochineal and 
chocolate, to make it look lke the sky, and your 
moon and stars will then shige the brighter. Gar nish 
it wi rock-candy sweetmeats.: : 


Floating Island. 


‘TAKE a soup-dish of a size proportioned to hae 
you intend to make; but a deep glass set on a china 
dish, will answer the purpose better. ‘Take a quart 
_ of the thickest cream you can get,and make it pretty 
sweet with fine sugar, Pour in a gill of sack, grate in 
the yellow rind of alemon, and mill the cream till it 
is of a thick froth; then carefully pour the thin from 
the froth into.a dish. Cut a French roll, or as many 
as you want, as thin as you can, and puta layer of it 
as light as possible on the cream, then a layer of cur- 
rant jelly, then a very thin layer of roll, then hartshorn 

jelly, then French roll, and over that whip 3 your froth 
~ whieh you have saved off the cream, well milled up, 
and lay it on the top as high as you can heap it. Or- 
nament the’ rim of your “dish with figures, fruits, or’ 
sweetmeats, as you please. ‘This looks very pretty 
en the middle of the table, with candles round it; and - 
you may make it of as many different colours as you 
fancy, according to what jellies, jams, or sweetmeats 
you have. 


Desert Island. 


TAKE a lump of paste, and form it into a iikeak 
three inches broad at the top; thea colour it, and set 
it in the middle of a deep china dish, Seta cast figure 
on it, with a crown onits head, and a knot of rock- 
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candy at its feet ; then make a roll of paste an inch 
thick, and stick it on the inner edge of the dish, two 
parts round. Cut eight pieces of eringo roots, about 
three inches long, and fix them upright to the roll 
of paste to the edge. Make gravel walks of shot com- 
fits round the dish, and set small figures in them. Roll. 
out some paste, and cut it open like Chinese rails, 
Bake it, and fix it on either side of the eravel walks 
with gum, and form an entrance where the Chinese’ 
rails are, with two pieces of eringo-root for pillars. 


Chinese Temple or Obelisk. 


TAKE an ounce of fine sugar, half an ounce of 
butter, and four ounces of fine four, Boil the sugar 
and butter in a little water, and when it is cold, beat 
up an egg, and put it to the water, sugar, and butter. 
Mix it with the flour, and make it into a very stiff 
paste ; then roll it as thin as possible, have a set of 
tins in the form of a temple, and put the paste upon’ 
them. Cut it in what form you please upon the se- 
parate parts of your tins, keeping them separate till 
baked ; but take care to have the paste exactly the 
size of the tins. When you have cut all the parts, 
bake them in a slow oven, and when cold, take them 
out of the tins, and juin the parts with strong ising lass 
and water with a camel’s-hair brush. Set them one 
upon the other, as the form of the tin moulds will. 
direct you. If you cut it neatly, and the paste is rolled 
very thin, it will be a beautiful corner for a large table. 
If you have obelisk moulds, you may make them the 
same way for an opposite corner. Be careful to.make 
the pillars stronger than the top, that they may not be 
crushed by the weight. 

. These ornamental decorations in confectionary are 
calculated to embellish grand entertainments, and it is 
certain they haveall a very pleasing effect on the sight ; 
but their beauties depend entirely on the abilities and 
ingenuity of the artist. 
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CHAP. IX. 
MADE WINES, &c. 
A STRICT and attentive management in the 


making of these articles is the grand means by: 
which they are to be brought to a proper state of per- 
fection ; and without which, labour, expence, and - 
disrepute, will be final and disagreeable consequen- 
ces. To prevent the last, and promote the first, 
let a due observance be paid to the following general 
rules: Do not let such wines as require to be made 
with boiling water stand too long after drawn before 
you get them cold, and be careful to put in your barm 
in due time, otherwise it will fret after being pur into 
the cask, and can never be broughi to that state of 
- fineness it ought tobe. Neither must you let it work 
too long in the butt, as it will be apt to take off the 
sweetness and flavour of the fruit or flowers from 
which it is made. Let your vessels be thoroughly 
clean and dry, and before you put in the wine, give 
them a rince with a little brandy.—-When you find the 
wine has done fomenting, bung it up close, and after 
being properly settled, it-will draw to your wishes. 
Raisin Wine. 
TO every gallon of water, which you must have 
ready boiled, put six pounds of the best Malaga rai- 
sins, and let ic stand thirteen or fourteen days, stirring 
it twice aday. When you have strained it off, put 
it into. your cask, reserving a sufficient quantity to 
keep it tilled as the liquor works over, which it will 
_ often do for two months or more. It must not be 
closed till the hissing or fermentation has ceased. 


Another Way. 


: TAKE two gallons of spring water, and let it boil | 
half an hour; then put into a stein pot two pounds of 
yale | M 
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raisins stoned, two pounds of sugar, and the rinds of 
twolemons. Pour the boiling water on the above 
ingredients, and let it stand covered four or five days; 
then strain it out, and bottle it off. In about fifteen or 
sixteen days it will be fit for use. It is a very cool 
pleasant drink in hot weather. , 


Another We ay. 


TAKE forty pounds of Malaga raisins in March, 
cut them slightly, and throw the stalks into two gallons ? 
of water ; then iaking this water in part, put the raisins 
into a aaek with six gallons more of water and a pint 
of the best brandy. Stir it up with astick once a day 
for a week, then close it well up; let it stand half a 
year, and bottle it off, 


Another Way. 


TO every gallon of water put five pounds of raisins, 
picked from the stalks and each of them broken in 
two; let them steep'a fortnight, stirring them every 
day 5 then pour off the liquor, and squeeze the juice 
out of the raisins.. Put the liquor into. a: clean cask, 
that will just hold it, (for it must be quite fall) and 
Jet. it s and open till it‘has done working ; then adda 
pint of French brandy to every two gallons, and. stop 
it up close. Let it stand six months before you bottle 
atoft January, FPebruary,.and March, are the best 
months to make it, the fruit being then new. 


Another War Ye 


TAKE three hundred pounds of Malaga raisins, not 
picked : put them into a hogshead of cold spring wa- 
ter, with one pound of hops; let it stand a fortnight, 
stirring it twice adayv; then press it into a tub, and 
put to ita piece of bread, toasted ‘and spread with 
yeast, and Jet itferment twenty-four hours; afterwards 
put the liquor intoa cask, where it may work fourteen 
days longer ; fill it up again as it works over, and 
when it has ceased; let it be well bunged up. You 
may afterwards put eighteen gallons of water upon the 
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raisins, for small wine, and pressit out in.a week after. 
‘When it is about two months old, bottle it off, | 


Currant Wine. | 


GATHER your frnit on a fine dry day, and when 
they are quite ripe. Strip them from the stalks, put 
them into a large pan, and brnise them with a wooden 
pestle. Let thee lay twenty-four hours to ferment, 
then rin the liquor through a hair steve, but do not 
lei your hands touch it. To every gallon of liquor 
put two pounds anda half of white sugar, stir it well 
‘together, and put it into your vessel. 'I'o every six 
gallons put in a quart of brandy, and let it stand six 
weeks: If it is' then fine, bottle it ; bat if not, draw 
it off as clear as you can into another vessel, ordarge 
-bortles, and in a fortni¢ht pat it into smaller bottles, 
cork them close, : and set it by-for use. ; 


Gooseberry, Wine. 


GATHER your wooseberries in dry weather, and 
at the time when they are about, half ripe. Gather 
about a'peck in quantity, and bruise; them well ina 
‘clean tub:,.'Then take a horse hair cloth, and press 
them ag'much as possible without breaking the seeds. 
When you have squeezed out all the juice, put to 
every gallon three pounds of fine dry pounded sugar. 
Stir it ‘all together tillthe sugar is dissolved, and then 
| pat, it into a vessel or cask, which must be quite filled, 
If the quantity is ten or iwelye gallons, let it stand a 
fortnight ; butifit is a twenty gallon cask, it must 
stand three weeks. Setitin a cool place ; then draw 
it off from the lees, and pour in the clear liquor again, 
{f it is a ten gallon cask, let it stand three months; ifa 
twenty galion eask, four months; then botile it t off 
and it will draw clear and fine. 

Pearl Goosuber) ‘y Wine. ) 

TAKE what quantity. you. think proper of the best 
pearl gooseberries, bruise them, and Jet. them stand 
all night... The next. morning press themeclose, drain 
of the juice, and let it stand seven or.eight. hours to 

9 7 
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settle. Then pour off the clear from the settling, and 
measure it as you put it into your vessel, adding to 
every three pints of liquor a pound of double re- 
fined sugar. Break your sugar into small lumps, and 
put it into the vessel, with a piece of isinglass. Stir 
it well up, and at the end of three months, bottle 
it, putting a lump of double-refined sugar into every 
bottle. : 7 
Mulberry’ Wine. a Ny 

GATHER your mulberries when they are in the 
state of changing from real to black, and at that time 
of the day when they are dry from the dew, having 
been taken off by the heat of the sun. Spread them 
‘loose on a cloth, or a clean floor, and let them. lay 
twenty-four hours. ‘Then put them into a convenient 
vessel for the purpose, squeeze out all the juice, and 
drain it from the seeds. Boil up a gallon of water to 
each gallon of juice you get out of them; then skim 
‘the water well, and add a little cinnamon slightly 

“bruised. Put to each gallon six ounces of white sugar- 
-eandy finely beaten. Skim and strain the water, 

‘when it has been taken off, and is settled; and put 
‘to it some more juice of the mulberries. To every 

“gallon of the liquor add a pint of white or Rhenish 
wine. Let it stand in a cask to purge or settle for five | 
or six days, and then draw off the wine, and keep it 
in a cool place. | ) 

Cowslip Wine. 

TAKE twelve pounds of sugar, the juice of six 
lemons, the whites of four eggs well beaten, and six 
gallons of water, Put all together in a kettle, and let 
it boil half an hour, take care toskim it well. Take 
a peck of cowslips, and put them into a tub, with 
the thin peelings of six lemons. Then pour on the 
boiling liquor, and stir them about; and when it is 
almost cold, put in a thin toast, baked hard, and 

‘rubbed with yeast. ‘Let it stand two or three days to 
‘work. Ifyou putin, befare you turn it, six ounces of. 
syrup of citron or lemon, with a quart of Rhenish 
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wine, it will be a considerable addition... The third 
_ day strain it off, and squeeze the cowslips through a 
_ coarse cloth. Then strain it through a flannel bag, 

and turn itup. Leave the bing loose for two or 
three days till you are sure it has done working, and 
then bung it down tight. Let it stand three months, 
and then bottle it off. a 

i: Raspberry Wine. 

PICK some of the finest raspberries you can get ; 
bruise them, and strainthem through a flannel bag into 
-a stone jar, To each quart of juice put a pound of 
double refined sugar, then stir it well together, ‘and 
cover it close. , Let it stand three days, and then pour 
it off.clear. I'o a quart of juice put two pints of white 
wine, and then bottle it off. In the course of a week 
it will be fit for, use. a ts ahead 
PAD at Damson Wine... - 

“AFTER you Have gathered your damsons, which 
mast be ona dry day, weigh them, and then ‘bruise 
‘them. Put them ‘into a stein that has'a cock i it, 
“and 'to every eight pounds of fruit put a gallon of wa- 
ter. Boil the water, skim it, and pour ii scalding hot 
on your fruit. When it has steod two days, draw it 
_ off, and put it into a vessel, and to every gallon of 
liquor put two potinds and a/half of fine sugar. | Fill 
“up the vessel, and'stop it close, and the longer it stands 

the better. When you draw ‘it off, put:a lump of 
. sugar into every bottle. yea as lj 
} _ Orange Wine. 

BOLL six:gallons of spring water three quarters,of 
an hour, with twelve pounds of the best. powder sugar, 
and the whites of eight or ten eggs well beaten. When 
“it is cold, put into it six spoonfuls of yeast. | Take the 
juice of twelve lemons, which, being pared, must 
stand with two pounds of white sugar in a tankard, 
and in the morning skim off the top, and put it into 
‘the water.—Then add the juice and vinds of fifty 
» oranges, but not the white parts of the rinds, and then 
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Jet them work all together for forty-eight hours. Then 
add two quarts of Rhenish white wine, and put it 
into your vessel. La rk. Lana 

Orange wine may be made with raisins, in which 
case proceed thus: 'Take thirty pounds of new Malaga 
raisins picked clean, chop them small, and take twenty 
large Seville oranges, ten of which you must prepare 
as thin as for preserving. Boil about eight gallons of 
soft water till one third of it is wasted, and let it cool 
a little. Then put five gallons of it hot upon your 
raisins and orange-peel, stir it well together, cover it 
up, and when it is cold, let it stand five days, stirring 
it once or twice a day.. Then pass it through a hair 
sieve, and with a spoon press it as dry as you cart. 
Put it in a rundlet fit for use, and put to it the rinds 
of the other ten oranges, cut as thin as the first. Then 
make a syrup of the juice of twenty oranges, with ‘a 
pound of white sugar, which must be done the day 
befor you,tun the wine. . Stir it,well together,; and 
stop it close... Let it stand two months to clear, and 
then bottle it off. This wine greatly improves by 
time, and will drink much better at the end of the 
third year, than the first, | : 


ios £53. 
Lemon Wine. | , a 


PARE off the rinds of six. large lemons, cut them, 
and squeeze out the, juice. Steep. the rinds in the 
juice, and put to,ita quart of brandy, Let, it, stand 
three days in an earthen pot close stopped ; then 
squeeze six more, and mix it with two quarts of 
spring water, and as much sugar as will sweeten the 
whole. Boil the water, lemon and sugar together, 
and let it stand till it is cool. ‘Then add a quart of 
white wine, mix them together, and run it through 
a flannel bag into some vessel. Let it stand three 
months, and then botile off. Cork your bottles well, 
keep it cool, and it‘will be fitto drink in a month 
or six weeks, Char | 

“Lemon wine may’ be made to drink like citron- 
water, the method of which is as follows; Pare fine a 
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dozen of lemons very thin,’ put the peels into five 
quarts of French brandy, and let them stand fourteen 
days. Then make the juice into a syrup with three 
pounds of single refined sugar: and when the peels 
are ready, boil fifteen gallons .of water with forty 
pounds of single refined.sugar for half an hour, Then 
put it into a tub, and when cool, add to it one spoon- 
ful of barm, and let it work’two days. ‘Then turn it, 
and putit in the brandy, peels and syrup. Stir them 
all together, and close up your cask: Let it stand three 
months, then bottle it, and it will be as pale and fine 
as any. citron Water. | 


Grape Wi ine. 


PUT a gallon of water to a gallon of grapes, 
Bruise the grapes well, let them stand a week with- 
out stirring, and then draw off the liquor. Put to a 
~ gallon of the wine three pounds of sugar, and then 
put it into a vessel, but do not fasten it up with your 
bung, tillithas done hissing. Let it stand two months, 
and it will draw clear and fine. If you think proper, 
you may then bottle it, but remember your cork is 
quite close, and keep it in a good dry cellar, 

. Cherry Wine. 

.. GATHER your cherries when they are quite ripe, 
pull them from the stalks, and press them through a 
‘hair sieve. To every gallon of liquor put two pounds 
of lump sugar finely beaten, then stir it together, and 
put it into a vessel that will just contain it. When 
it has done working, and ceases to make any noise, 
stop it close for three months, and then bottle it off 
for use. 13, . | | 
Elder Wine. | 

PICK your elder berries when they are full ripe, put 
them into a stone jar, and set them in the oven, or in 
-akettle of boiling water till the jar is hot through ; 
then take them out, and strain them through a coarse 
sieve, wringing the berries, and put the juice into a 
clean kettle. ‘To every quart of juice put a pound of 
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fine Lisbon stigar, let it boil, and skim it well. When 
itis clear and fine, pour it into a cask. To every ten 
gallons of wine, add an ounce of isinglass dissolved in 
cyder, and six whole eggs.’ Close it up, let it stand 
six months, and then bottleit) (0) 0) 
TS Apricot Wine. Pie . 

PUT three pounds of sugar into three. quarts of wa- 
ter, let them boil together, and skim. it well... Then 
put in six pounds of apricots pared. and stoned, and let 
ihem boil till they are tender. Take out the apricots, 
and when the liquor is cold, bottle it up... For present 
use, the apricots will make good marmalade. 

| Clary Wine. Seas 

PICK twenty-four pounds of Malaga raisins, and 
chop them very small: then put them, into_a tub, and 
to each pound put a quart of water, Let them steep 
ten or eleven days, stirring it twice every day, and be 
careful to keep it covered. _ ‘Then strain it.off, and put 
it into. a vessel, with about a, peck of the tops of 
clary, when it is in blossom. Stop it close for. six 
weeks, and then bottle it off, . In two or three months 


it will be fit todrink. | 
Quince Wineeig inva 2 git qaga 
GATHER twenty large quinces when they aredry 
and full ripe. Wipe them with a clean, coarse cloth, 
and grate them with a large grater or rasp as near the 
cores.as you can; but do not. touch the cores. Boila 
eallon of spring water, throw in your quinces, and 
Jet them boil softly about a quarter of an hour, ‘Then 
strain them well into an earthen pan on two pounds of 
double-refined sugar... Pare the peel.of two large 
lemons, throw them in, and squeeze the juice through 
a sieve. Stirit about till it is very cold, and then toast 
-a thin slice of bread very brown, rub-a little yeast on 
it, and Jet the whole stand. close covered twenty-four 
hours. ‘Then take out the toast and lemon, put. the 
wine in a cask, keep it three months, and then bottle 
it. Ifyou make’a’ twenty gallon cask, let it statid 
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six months before you bottle it, and remember, when 
you strain 'your guinces, to wring them hard in a 
coarse cloth. 
Biackberry Wine. | 

LET your ber ries be full ripe when you gather them 
for this purpose. Pot them into a large vessel either 
of wood or stone, with a cock in it, ‘tind pour upoa 
them as much boiling water as will cover them. As 
soon as the heat will permit you to put your hand into 
the vessel, bruise them well till all the berries are 
broken. Then let them stand covered till the berries 
begin to rise towards the top, which they will do in 
three or four days. ‘Then draw off the clear into ano- 
ther vessel, and add to every ten quarts of this liquor 
one pound of sugar, Stir it well in, and let it stand 
to work a week or ten days, in another vessel like the 
first... Then draw it off at the cock through a jelly- 
bag into a large vessel. Take four ounces of isinglass, 
and lay it to steep twelve hours ina pint of white wine. 
The next morning, boil it upon a slow fire tillit is all 
dissolved. Then take a gallon of your blackberry 
juice, putin the dissolved isinglass, give them a boil 
together, and pour all into the ‘vessel, Let it stand a 
few days to purge and settle, then draw it off, and 
pon itin a cool place. — 


Turn nip Vine. 
TAKE what quantity of turnips you think proper, 


pare and slice them, put them into a cyder press, ¢ and 
squeeze out all the jurce. ‘Vo every gallon of juice 
ut three pounds of lump sugar, pnt Both into a vessel 
just large enough to hold them, and add to every gal- 
lon of juice half a pint of brandy. Lay something over 
the bung fora week; and when you are sure it has 
done working, bung it down close. Let it stand three 
months, then draw it off in another vessel, and when 
it is fine, put it into bottles, 


Birch Wine. 


THIS wine must be made at’ the time of the year 


when the liquor from the birch trees can be best pro- 
4 N 
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cured, Thisisin the beginning of March, when the 
sap is rising, and before the leaves shoot out ; for 
when the sap is come forward, and the leaves appear, 
the juice by being long digestedin the bark, grows 
thick and coloured, which before was thin and clear. 
‘The method of procuring the juice is, by boring holes 
in the body of the tree, and putting in .fossets, which 
are usually made of the hranches of elder, the pith 
being taken out. You may, without hurting the tree, 
if it is large, tap it in several places, four or five ata 
time, and by that means save, from a good many trees, 
several gallons every day. If you do not get enough 
inone day, the bottles in which it drops must be 
corked close, and rosined or waxed ; however, make 
use of it as soon as you can, ‘Take the sap and boil it 
as long as any scum will rise, skimming it all the 
time. ‘To every gallon of liquor put four pounds of 
good sugar, and the thin peel of alemon. ‘Then boil 
it half an hour, and keep skimming it well. Pour’ it 
into aclean tub, and when it is almost cold, set it te 
work with yeast spread upon a toast. Let it stand five 
or six days, stirring it often. ‘Then take a cask just 
large enough to hold all the liquor, fire a large match | 
dipped in brimstone, and throw it into the cask ; stop 
it close till the match is extinguished, then tun your 
wine, and lay the bung on lightly till you find it has 
done work. Stop it close, aad, after three months, 
bottle it off. he en ey 
, . ., dose. Wine. 


PUT into a well clased earthen vessel three gallons 
of rose-water drawn with a cold still. Put into it a 
sufficient quantity of rose leaves, cover it close, and 
set it for an hour in a kettle or copper of hot water, 
to take out the whole strength and flavour of the roses. 
When it is cold, press the rose leaves hard in the li- 
quor, and steep fresh ones in it, repeating it till the 
liquor has got the full strength of the roses. ‘Po every 
gallon of liquor put: three pounds of loaf sugar, and 
stir it well, that it may. melt and disperse in’ every 


a 
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part.’ "Then put it into a cask, or other convenient 
vessel, to ferment, and throw into it a piece of bread 
toasted hard and covered with yeast. Let it stand a 
month, when it will be ripe, and have all the fine 
flavour and ‘scent of the roses. If youadd some wine, 
and spices, it will be a considerable improvement, By 
the same mode of infusion, wine may be made from 
any other flowers that have an odoriferous scent, and 
grateful flavour. . 

Rage Ginger Wine. 

PUT seven pounds of Lisbon sugar into four gallons 
of spring water, boil them a quarter of an hour, and 
keep skimming it all the time. When the liquor is 
cold, squeeze in the juice of two lemons, and then boil 
the peels, with two ounces of ginger, in three pints 
of water, for.an hour.. When it is.cold, put it all to- 
gether into a barrel, with two spoonfuls of yeast, a 

- quarter of an ounce of isinglass beat very thin, and two 
pounds of jar raisins. ‘Lhen close it up, let it stand 
seven weeks, and then bottle it off, 


Another Way. 


".. ‘TAKE seven gallons of water, twelve pounds of 
‘sugar, half a pound of white ginger, bruised, and the 
whites of four eggs well beaten; put them into the 
water, and set it on, ‘the fire; when it boils skim it 
well, and after it has boiled a quarter of an hour, take 
it off: when cold, put it into an open vessel, and take | 
seven lemons, pare theny and squeeze in the juice, 
adding also the rinds; then put to ita gill of ale yeast, | 
and let it work for twenty-four hours; afterwards draw 
it off, and put it into a clean cask, and in a fortnight, 
if fine, you may botile., | 
Bahn Wine. We 
BOIL forty pounds of snearin nine gallons of water 
for two hours, skim it well, and put it into a tub to 
cool. Take two pounds and a half of the tops of balm, 
bruise them, and pat them into a barrel, witha litde 
new yeast; and when the liquor is cold, pour it on the 
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balm, Mix it well together, and let it stand twenty- 

four hours, siirring 11 frequently during the tmé. 
Then close it ap, Hird let, it stand six’ weeks, at theex- ° 
piratton of which rack it off, and pat a lump of sugar 
into every bottle. Cork it well, and it will it betier 
the second year than the first. 


Mead eS Pb . | | 
THERE are different kinds of this wine ; but Mies. 


generally made are two; namely, sack- ihe, and 
cowsli p-mead, Sack-mead is made thus: To every 
gallon of water put pour ponds of honey, and boilit 
three quarters ofan hour, taking care properly to’skim 
it. ‘fo each gallon add half an ounce of hops, then 
boil it half an “hour, and let it stand till the next day. 

Then put it into your Cask, and to thirteen gallons of 
she liquor add a quart of brandy or sack. Let it be 
tic ghtly closed “tt the’ fermentation is over, ‘and then 
stop it up very close, If you make as much as-fills' a 
Jarge cask, you inust not bottle it of'tillit has stood) a 
year, ' 

‘ro make cowslip-mead | you must proceed | hs : 
Pat thirty pounds of honey into fifteen gallongs of 
water, . and boil it till one gallon is wasted: skim ‘it, 

take it off the fire, and have ready sixteen lethons cut 
in halves. Takea gallon of the liquor, and putitto the 
lemons. Pour the rest of the liquor into a tab, with 
seven peeks of cowslips, and let them stand all night : 
then put in the liquor with the lemons, eight spoonfuls 
of new yeast, and a handful of J ANbOMk: stirall well 
together, and let ir work three of four days. “Then 
strain it, pour it into your cask, let it stand six months, 
and then bottle it off Tot ses! 8e orth is 70 

-'Phe following receipt, we have been’ favoeed: awit 
from a lady in “the country,” which” we give’ in’ 08 
own words," fH Ae: S81 JERE 

© "Bo one handred and twenty gallons of pure wa- 
“ter, the softer the better, T put fAtieed gallons'of ‘cla- 
“rified honey. When+the honey is wellanixed with 
‘ihe water, I fill my copper, the same-as L use for 


. ioe Pe 
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“ brewing, which only holds sixty gallons, and boil 
“it till itis reduced about a fourth part.,.1 then draw . 
“< it off) and. buil the; remainder of. the liquor. in. the 
“same manner, When this last is about one fourth part 
«wasted, I fill up the copper with some of that which 
“< was first boiled, and continue. boiling it and filling 
‘““itup, till the copper contains, the whole. of the li- 
* quor, by which time it will-of course be, half eva- 
‘‘ porated. IL. must observe, that in boiling, I;never 
“take off the scum, buton-the contrary, have it well 
“mixed with the liquor, whilst boiling, by means of a 
“jet... When this is done, L draw-it,off into, under- 
“ backs,, by..a cock at the, hottom. of the. copper, in 
“which I lett remain tll it is-only as warm as new 
“ milk,—At this time I tan it up, and suffer it to fer- 
«ment in the vessel, where it will forma thick bead. 
«« As soon as itis done working, 1 stop: it down very 
‘close, in order to keep the air from ‘it as much as 
«possible. I keep this, as. well'as my ‘mead, in a 
cellar or yault I have for the purpose, being very 
“deep and cool, and the door shut so close, as to 
‘‘ keep out, ina manner, all the outward air; so that 
* the liquor is,always in the same temperature, being 
“not-at all affected | by the change,of weather. |: To 
“this, I attribute, ina great measures, the & goodness, of 
“my mead,- -——Another proportion L have of making 
_ mead, is to allow, eight pounds of , purified honey 
“¢o.one hundred and twenty gallons of soft water, 
« which L:managein the making in all respects like 
*« the before-mentioned, and. it, proves very pleasant, 
“« good light drinking, and is, by many,, preferred to 
** the other, which is Setuimhls richer, and has a fuller 
« flavour ; but at the same.time it;is more. inebriating, 
‘and apt to. make the head ach, if drank in. too Jarge 
‘‘ quantities. —L, imagine therefore, upon, the. whole, 
« the last to be the proportion. that, makes, the iwhole- 
“‘somest liquor for common drink, the other, being 
s yather, .when,.properly preserved,, a rich, cordial, 
“something like fine.old Malaga, an when.in per- 
‘fection, 1s jusily esteemed. the best of the Spanish 
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«© wines, I choose, in general, to have the liquor puré 
“and genuine, though many like it best when it has 
‘an aromatic flavour, and for this purpose’they mix 
“‘ elder, rosemary, and marjoram flowers with it; and 
“also use cinnamon, cloves, ginger, and cardamums, 
“in various proportions, according to their taste ; but 
4* Ido not approve of this last practice at all, as green 
«herbs are apt to make mead drink flat ; and too many 
** cloves, besides being very predominant in the taste, — 
«“make it of too high a'colour. I never bottle my 
«* mead before it is half a year old, and when I do, 
+f take care to have it well corked, and keep it in'the 
* same vault wherein it stood whilst in the cask.” 
" Laragossa Wine, or English Sack. 
| To every quart of water put a sprig of rue, and to 
every gallon put a handful of fennel root. Boil these 
halfan hour, then strain if, and to every gallon of li- 
quor put three pounds of honey, Boil it two hours, 
and skim it well. When it is cold pour it off, and 
turn it into a cask or vessel that will just hold it. Keep 
it twelve months, and then bottle itof! = + 
“OTSA 4  finglish Fig Wines. .0 6 oy 
-.~MAKE choice of the largest blue figs you can get, 
gather them when pretty ripe, and steep them in white 
wine. ‘Cut some slits inthem that: they may swell and 
gather in the substance of the wine. ‘Then slice some 
other figs, and let them simmer over a fire in clear 
water till they are reduced toa ‘kindof ‘pulp. Then 
strain ont the water, pressing the pulp hard, and pour 
it as hot as possible on the figs that are imbrued in the 
wine. ‘Let the quantities be nearly equal, but the 
water somewhat “more than the wine and _ figs.’ Let 
them stand twenty-four hours, then mash them ‘well 
together, and draw off what will run without squeez- 
ing. ‘Then press’ the rest; and ifit is not sweet enough, 
cadd‘a sufficient quantity of sugar ‘to make it sos’ Let 
jt ferment, and add w little honey aud sugar candy to 
it's) then fine it with whites of egos and a little ismg- 
Tass, and draw it off for uses ooo Wome to 
Z| 
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Raspberry Brandy. 


MIXa pint of waterwith two quarts of brand ys and 
put them into a pitcher large enough to hold them, | 
with four pints of raspberries, Puti in_half.a pound of. 
loaf sugar, and let it remain-for a week close covered. 
Then take a piece of flannel, with a piece of holland, 
- over it, and let it run through by degrees. In about a 

week it will be perfectly fine, when is may rack it 
off ; but. be careful the: baitles 2 are we lt ae | 


Orange Brandy... Ava vt 


‘PUT Hite ee! quarts of beaildy' the vétpie of 
eighteen Seville oranges, and let them steépa fortnight 
in a stone bottle ¢lose stopped. | 'Boiltwo quarts of 
spring water, witha pound and*a half of the ‘finest 
sugar, near an hour, very gently. Clarify the water and 
sugar with the white of an’ego, then strain it: through 
a jelly bag, and’ boil it near-half away.) HAW hen’ it. is 
cal, Strain the brandy into the’ x de ag fp 8 | 


va aut 4 
’ } Oh Ta Jeli 
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~ Lemon Brandy... ), 


MIX five quarts of water with one gallon of cl ; 
then take two dozen of lemons, two pounds of the best 
sugar, and three pints of milk. ‘Pare the lemons very 
thin, and lay the ‘peel to’steép in ‘the! brandy twelve 
hours. Squeeze thelemons upon the sugar, ‘then’ put 
the water to it, and mix all the iigr edienity’ together 
pe it stand twenty -four hours, and then strain it, LL 


biG ; £3 Lissette 


Black Cherry Brandy... witte . 


ti 50: eOwa 
STONE eight pounds of black cherries, and put on 
them a gallon ‘of the best brandy, Bruise the stones 
ma mortar, and then put rkem into your lirandy. Cover 
them up close, and Jet them’ a stand 'a month or six 
weeks. ‘Then pour it’ clear’ from the sediments,’ and 
bottle it.—_Morello cher ries sige teed ins ‘shi aianner, : 
ante a iy aes i nd? HO AVY, Hie TH AE 


; , ' 
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TAO SRA 
.. CORDIAL. WATERS. 


i the processof making these articles, several things 
H are necessary to be observed, in order to bring 
them to their proper state of perfection. If your still 
isan alembic, you must fill the top with cold water 
when you set it.on, and close the bottom, with’a little 
stiff paste made of flour and water. Ii you use a hot, 
still, when you put on the top, dip a cloth. in white 
lead and oil, and Jay. it close over the ends, and a 
coarse cloth well soaked in water on the top; and when 
it. hecomes dry. from: the heat of the fire, wet it, and 
lay iton again. It will require but little fire, but what 
there is must be as clear as possible. All simple waters 
must stand two or three days before they are bottled 
off, that the fiery taste, which they will naturally re- 
ceive from the still, may be fully extracted. ¢ 


Rose Water. 


GATHER your roses when they are dry and full 
blown, pick off the leaves, and to every peck puta 
quart of, water... Then put them into a cold still, and 
make a slow fire under it ; for the more gradually it is 
distilled, the better it will be. Then boitle it, and in 
two or three days you may cork it up for use. 

Ae ll . Lavender Water. 

TO every pound of lavender neps put a quart of 
water. Put, them into a cold still, and make a slow 
fire under it... Distil it off very slowly, and put. it 
into a.pot till you.bave distilled all your water. Then 
clean your still well out, put your lavender water into 
it, and distil it off slowly as before. ‘Then put it 
into bottles, cork them quite close, and set them by 
for use. | 
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Peppermint Water. 


GATHER your peppermint when it is full erown, 
and before it seeds.’ Cut it into short lengths, put it 
into your still, and cover it with water, Make a good 
fire under, 4nd ‘when it is near boiling, and the still 
begins to drop, if you find your fire too hot, draw a 
little away, thatthe liquor may, not boil over.. The 
slower your still. drops, the clearer and stronger willbe 
the water; but at the same time you must “not let it 
get.too weak... The. next morning. bottle it off, and 
atter it has stood two. or, three days, to take off the 
fiery taste of the still, cork it:well, and it will preserve 
its\strength a considerable, time. 


Penny-Royal Water. 


Ag the time. you gather your penny-royal let it be 
full grown. bat. not so far advanced as to be in 
blossom. Fill your cold’ still with it, and pat it half 
full of water Make. a ‘moderate firé under it, and 
‘distil. it off cold. Then put it into bottles, and after 
two-or three days, cork it up for use. 


Con dial. Water. 


TAKE, of wormwaovd, horehound, Pie ol and 
lavender-cotton, each three fiandfuls ;, of rice, pepper- 
mint, and Seville orange peel, each one handful. Mix 
‘them well together, and steep them all night in red 
wine, or ‘the bottoms of strong beer. Then distil 
them pretty quick in a hot still, and it will f be a fine 
cordial to take as bitters. <i 


Angelica W ater. 


- WASH and cuta quantity of the leayes of eA Hed 
“ia then Tay them « on a table to dry., When, they ane 
quite dry, throw them into.an earthen pot, and put 
to them four quarts of strong wine lees, Let it infuse 
twenty-four hours, stirring: it twice in the time. Then 
pa) it into a warm stall, or. ‘an alembic, and draw it off. 

over your bottles with paper, prick holes in it, and 
let it stand two or three days. Then mix ali together, 

4 ( 
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sweeten it, and when it is settled, bottle it up, cork 
at close, and set it by for use. 


Cordial Popp y IVater, , 


POT a peck of poppies into a proper vessel with 
two gallons of good brandy, let it stand forty-eight 
hours, and then strain off the liquor.. Stone a pound 
of raisins of the sun, and take an ounce of cériander 
seeds, an ounce of sweet fennel seeds, and an ounce of 
liquorice sliced, Bruise them ‘all together, and put 
them into the brandy, with a pound of good powder 
sugar. Letitstand two months: stirring it every day ; 
then strain it off, and bottle it for use. 


wr fert Water. ’ 


‘TAKE scurvy-grass, brook-lime, water-cresses. 
Retna wormwood, rue, mint, balm, save, and chives, 
of each one handful; poppies, if fresh, half a’ peck ; 
but if they are dry, only half that quantity ; cbehinee 
and saffron, six-penny worth of each: aniseeds, cara 
way seeds, coriander-seeds, and cardamum-séeds, of 
each an ounce ;.two ounces of scraped liquorice, a 
pound of split figs, the same quantity of raisins of the 
sun, stoned, an ounce of juniper berries, bruised, an 
ounce of beaten nutmeo’, an ounce of mace, bruised, 
and the same of sweet feniiel seeds also bruised ; a few 
flowers of rosemary, marigold and sage. Put all these 
into'a large stone jar, and pour on them three gallons 
of French brandy. Cover it close, and let it stand 
near the fire for three weeks. Stir it three times ‘a 
week, and at the expiration of that time ‘strain it off. — 
Bottle your liquor, and pour on the ingredients a quart 
more of French brandy. Let it stand a week, stirring 
it once a day ; then distil it in a cold still, and you will 
have a fine white surfeit-water. Bottle it Close, pean it 
will retain its virtues a considerable time. | 


if 
Orange. or Lemon W tere eek 


PUT three gallons of brandy and two quarts. of sack 
to the outer wiih of an hundred oranges, or lemons. 
Let them steep in it one mints and the next Hays shia 


Preise 
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them in a cold:still. A’ gallon, with the proportion 
of peels, .will be sufficient for one still, and’ from that 
you may draw. off more,than three quarts. Draw it 
off ill you find it begins to. taste sour, .Sweeten to 
your. palate with, double-refined sugar, and mix the 
three. first rynnings together. If, itis lemon-water, 
perfume. it. with two grains. of ambergris. and one of 
musk. Grind them fine, tie,them in a rag and let it 
hang five or six days in-each bottle ; or you may put 
with them three or four drops of tincture of ambergris. 
Cork your bottles close, and it will keep good a con- 
siderable time, © © ee ce eh 
. Fever, Water. 

TAKE six ounces’ of Virginia snake root, four 
ounces of carduus seeds and marigold flowers, and 
twenty green walnuts ; carduus-water aad poppy-wa- 
ter, two quarts of each, and two ounces of hartshorn. 
Slice the walnuts, and steep all in the waters a fort- 
night. Then add to it an ounce of treacle, and distil 
thé whole inan alembic well closed in the manner de- 
scribed in the introduction to this chapter. | 


Aqua Mirabilis. 


“TAK cubebs, cardamums, galingal, cloves, mace, 
nutmegs, and cinnamon, of each two drachms, and 
‘bruise therm small. ‘Then take a’ pint of the juice of 
celandine, half a pint of the juice of spearmint, and 
the same quantity of the juice of balm, ‘flowers of 
melilot, cowslip, rosemary, borrage, bugloss and ma- 
rigolds, of each three drachms ; seeds of fennel, co- 
riander and caraway, of ‘each two drachms-; two 
quarts of the. best sack,’ and’ a quart of white wine : 
brandy, the strongest’ angelica water, and rose‘ water, 
of each a pint., Bruise the spices and seeds, ‘and steep 
them with the herbs and: flowers, in the juices, wa- 
ters,sack, white wine, and brandy, all might. In the 
niorning® distil it in a common stil pasted up, and from 
this» quantity’ you may draw off a’gallon at least. 
Sweeten it to your taste with sugar candy, then bottle 
it up, and keep it in a cool place, | 
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ri | Black Cherry Water. 


TAKE six Waals of black cherries, bruise thet 
well, and put to them the tops of rosemary, sweet 
marjoram, spearmint, angelica, balm, and marigold 
flowers, of each a handful; dried violets an ounce ; 
aniseeds, aud sweet fennel seeds, ‘of each half an 
ounce bruised. Cut the herbs small, mix all together, 
and distil them off in a cold still. | 


Treacle Water. 


TAKE four pounds of the juice of green Stab ; 
rue, carduus, marigold, and balm, of each three 
pounds; root of butter-bur half a pound ; roots of 
burdock, one pound; angelic and master-wort, of 
each halfa pound ; leaves of scordium, ‘six handfuls ; 
Venice treacle and mithridates, of each ahalfa pound ; 
old Canary wine, two pounds ; white .wine vinegar, 
six pounds, and the same quantity of the juice of Je- 
mons, Distil all these together in an alembic. 


Stag’s Heart Water. 

TAKE four handfuls of balm, and a “handful of 
sweet marjoram ; rosemary flowers, clove-gilliflowers 
dried, rose-buds dried, and borrage flowers, of each 
an ounce, marigold flawe''s half an ounce, Jemon-peel 
two ounces, ioe and cardamum thirty graias of each ; 
cinnamon sixty grains ; yellow and. white. sander 8, 
of each a quarter of an ounce; shavings of bartshorn 
an ounce, and the peels of nine oranges. ” Cat them very 
small, and pour upon them two quarts of the best 
Rhenish or the best white wine. Stop it very close, 
and let it infuse nine or ten days in a. cellar or cool 
place. ‘Take a:stag’s heart, and cut off the fat, cut it 
very small, and pour on it as much Rhbenish, ‘or white 
wine, as will cover it. » Let it stand all night: covered 
in a coolplace, and the next day add to it “the before- 
mentioned ingredients, mixing the whole well toge- 
ther, and adding a pint of the best rose-water, and a 
pint of the juice of éelandine. Put the whole into a 
glass still, and raise it well, in order to keep inthe 
steam both of the stidls and receiver. |) When it. 1s 


» Sfa2 
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drawn off, put it into bottles, cork them ‘well, set them 
in’a cool place, and the water will keep good a con- 
siderable time, . 


CHAP. XI. 
THE ART OF BREWING. 


“XO complete ae housekeeper’s knowledge in_ all 

domestic concerns, it is essentially necessary she 
should be properly. acquainted. with the method of 
brewing malt liquors, more especially should she be 
principal provider for a numerous family.. This busi- 
ness will therefore form the subject of the present 
chapter, and the mode to be pursued throughout the 
whole process we shall endeavour to lay down in so 
clear,, concise, and intelligent a manner, as may 
easily guide the unacquainted, and, perhaps, in some 
degree, be materially beneficial to those already in- 
formed. 


SECT, I, 


The ie Principles on which a Copper should be built for 
Brewing. 


“THERE a are several things chat demand uclibc 
notice previeus to the actual process of brewing malt 
liquors ; and those are witli respect to the various im- 
plements necessary to effect and facilitate a proper 
execution of so important a business. 

The first thing that presents itself among these is the | 
copper, the proper position of which, and the manner 
of its being set, are matters that require very attentive 
consideration. ‘The most beneficial mode to-be adopted 
is this :~Divide'the heat of the fire by a stop ; and if 
theidoor and draught be in a direct line, the stop must 
‘be erected* from »the middle’ of each outline ‘of the 
grating, and ‘parallel with the centre sides of. the 
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copper; by which method the middle of the fire will 
be direetly under the bottom ofthe copper. The stop 
is composed of a thin wall in the centre of the right 
and left sides of the copper, which is to ascend half 
the height of it. On the top must. be Jeft a cavity, 
from four to six inches, for a draught for that half part 
of the fire which is next the door of the copper ; and 
then the building must close all round to the finishing 
atthe top. By this method the heat will communicate 
from the outward part of the fire ronnd the out- 
ward half of your copper, through the cavity, as will 
the farthest part of the flue, which also contracts a 
conjunction of the whole, and causes the flame to 
glide gently and equally round the bottom of the 
copper. is | 
‘The advantages derived from your copper being: set 
* in this manner are very great, nor is the saving of fuel 
the least object of consideration among them. It has 
a material pre-eminence over wheel draughts ; for 
with them, if there is not particular attendance given 
to the hops, by. stirring them down, they are apt to 
stick to the sides, and’scorch, which will deprive the 
liquor of having its sweet and proper flavour. By the 
before-mentioned. method the copper will last many 
years more than it will by the wheel-draught ; for that 
draws with so much violence, that should your liquor 
be beneath the communication of the fire, your cop- 
per will)therefore be hable to injury; whereas, by 
the other, method, you may boil half a copper: full 
without fear of any bad consequence. | clit 


SECT If, 


Om the proper. Management of Vessels for Brewing, 
and the Necessity of keeping them in due Order. 


ON the preceding day that you. intend to brew, 
make.a strict examination into all your \vessels, that 
they-are thoroughly ‘clean,.and ina proper state for 
use. |o They should never be,converted ‘tocany other 
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purpose, except for the use of making wines; and, 
even in that ‘case, after done with, should be properly 
cleansed, and kept in a place free from dirt, Let your 
cask be well cleaned: with boiling water; and_if the 
bung hole is large enough, scrub them well witha 
smal! birch-broom, ‘or brush.» Tf. you find them bad 
and avery musty scent comes from them, take out 
the heads, and Jegsthem be scrubbed clean with a 
hand-brush,:»and »faller’s-earth. When you have 
done this, put on the head again, and scald it well, 
then throw ina piece of unslacked lime, and stop’ the 
bung close, When they have stood some time, rince 
them well with cold waren and bey will be properly | 
prepared for use. 

The greatest attention must likewise he ail to the 
care of your coolers, which are implements of very 
material consequence ; for, if they are not properly 
kept in order, your liquor, from, a secret. and unac- 
countable cause, abstracts.a nauseousness that willen- 
tirely destroy it. 'Phis:often proceeds from wet having 
been infused in the wood, as it is sometimes api to 
lodge in the crevices of old coolers, and even infect 
them to such a degree, ‘that it will not depart, though 
many washings and scaldings are applied. One cause 
qjncidental to ahi’ evilis, suffering women to wash ina 
brewhouse, which ought; by no means, to be per- 
- mitted, where any other convenience can be had; 
for nothing can'be more hurtful than the remnants of 
dirty soap suds left in wegsrls calculated opty for the 
purpose of brewing.) 

When you prepare the cane be oak never vié 
let the water stand too long in them, as it wil] soak in, 
and soon turn putrid, when the stench will enter the 
wood, and render them almost incurable. To prevent 
such consequence, as. well as .to, answer good, pur- 
poses, it has been recommended, where fixed brew- 
houses are intended, that, all coolers should be leaded. 
lt must be admitted; in the first place, that such are 
-exceeding cleanly 3 and secondly, that, it expedites 
the cooling of part of your liquor worts, which is very 
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necessary to forward it for working, as well as after- 
wards for cooling the whole ; for evaporation causes 
considerably more waste than proper boiling. .It.is 
also indispensably necessary that your coolers be well 
scoured with cold water two or three times, cold wa- 
ter being more proper than hot to effect a perfect 
éleansing, especially if they are in a bad condition, 
from the undiscovered filth that may be in the crevices, 
The application of warm water will drive the in+ 
fection farther; so that if your liquor be let into the 
coolers, and any remains in the crevices, the heat will 
collect the foulness, and render the whole both disa+ 
greeable and unwholesome. — 

The mash-tub in particular must be kept perfectly 
clean; nor must the grains be left in the tub any longer 
than the day after brewing, lest it should sour the tub ; 
for if there is a sour scent in the brewhouse hefore 
your beer is tnnned, it will be apt. to infect your li- 
quor and worts.—From such inconveniences, the ne- 
cessity of cleanliness in utensils for brewing is suffici- 
ently obvious, " 


SECT, III, 


Directions for the Management of the: Mash-tub, 
Penstaff, hi 


TO render your mash-tub more perfect and lasting, 
you should have a circular piece of brass or copper to 
inlay and line the hole where the penstaff enters, to 
let the wort ran off into the underback. ‘The penstaft 
should also be strongly ferrilled with the same metal, 
and both well and taperly finished, so that you can 
place it properly. By this method you have it run 
from the fineness of a thread to the fulness of an inch 
tube, &c. first dressing your musk-basket with straw, 
fern, or small bushy furze without stems, six or eight 
inches in from the bottom of your basket, and ‘set 
quite perpendicularly over the whole with the pen- 
staff, through the centre of the basket, and the middle 


4. 
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ef the furze or fern, and fastened to the, hole of. the 
tub. To steady it properly, you must, have a piece of 
iron let into a staple fastened to the tub, at the near- 
est part opposite the basket, and to reach nearly to 
it; and from that piece another, added on a jointed 
swivel, or any other contrivance, soas to be at liberty 
to let round the basket like a dog’s collar, and to 
enter into the staple formed in the same. to pin it fast, 
and by adding a half circular turn inthe collar, in 
which you have room to drive in a, wedge, which will 
keep it safe down to the bottom, when, there can be 
no danger of its being disturbed by stirring the mash, 
which will otherwise sometimes be the case. When 
you let go you will raise the penstaff to your own de- 
gree of running, and then fasten the staff, by the 
help. of two,wedges tightened between, the staff and 
the basket. | BP ll RNC kes Aine 
...In. process of time .the copper-work, like every 
thing else, will become defective, and. when this is the 
case, you may repair, the imperfection by the follow- 
ing, simple method. Work the penstaff.in the brass 
socket with emery and water, or oil, which will make 
it perhaps more perfect than when new... The like 
method is sometimes taken even with, cocks just pur- 
chased, in order to prevent their decaying so soon as 
they otherwise would. —. ay! 

, A very material addition may be made to the con- 
venience of the, underbacks, by having a piece of 
copper to line the hole in the bottom, which may be 
stopped with a cloth put singly round a large cock: 
and when it is fastened down for the wort to run, it 
will be necessary to put a large weight on the: cock, 
which will prevent its flying up by the heat. When 
the liquor is pumped clean out of the back, the cloth 
round the cock will enable you to take out the cock 
with ease; and there should be a drain below the 
-underback to carry off the water, which will enable 
you to wash it perfectly clean with very little trouble. 
This drain should be made with a clear descent, so.as 
no damp may remain Bass the back. With the con- 

“e | | 
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veyance of water running into your copper, you may 
be’ enabled ‘to work that water in a double quantity, 
your underback being filled by the means of letting it 
in at your leisure, out of your copper, through a shoot 
to the mash-tub, and:soto the tnderback, Thus’ yout 
will have a reserve against the time you wish to fill 
your copper, which may be completed in a few mi- 
nutes, by pumping while the under cock is running. 
Thus ‘much’ for! the ‘principal utensils in brewing, 
which we again recommend to be always kept in‘ 
Perfect sate’ of Cléantitiess, 307 OF Ses Fi pHNatines: 


Fis, ab pm 4 vad ea hie 

: Of the proper Time for Brewing. » >; 
~ THE month of March is generally considered 4: 
one of the principal seasons for brewing malt liquor 
for long keeping; and the reason is, because the air 
‘at that time of the year is, in general, temperate, and 
contributes to the good workmg or fermentation ‘of 
the liquor, which principally promotes its preservation 
and good ‘keeping. Very cold, as well as very hot 
‘weather, prevents the free fermentation or working 
‘of liquors; so'that, if you brew in very cold weather, 
‘unless you use. some means to-warm the cellar while 
new drink is working, it will never clear itself in the 
“manner you. would wish, and the same misfortune will 
arise if, in _vety hot weather, the cellar is not put into 
a temperate state; the consequence of all which will 
‘be, that such drink will be muddy and sour, and, 
“perhaps in such a degtee, as to be past recovery. Sach 
accidents often happen, even in the proper season for 
‘brewing, and that owing to the badness of the cellat ; 
for when they are dug in springy grounds, or are sab- 
a to‘damps in the winter, the hquor will chill, and 
“become vapid or flat. When cellars are of this natare, 
“itis advisable'to make your brewings in March, rather 
than in October; for you may keep your cellars tem- 
perate in suinmer, but cannot warm them in winter. 
ins your beer brewed in March will have due time 
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to settle and adjust itself before the, cold, cath, Goody 


any material injury. tavaers: to vile 
. Alb cellars, for keeping liquor should be formed in 
such a manner, that no external air can get into them; 
for the variation of the air abroad, were there free ad- 
mission of it into the cellars, would cause as many, 
alterations in the liquors, and would thereby keep 
them in so unsettled. a state, as to render them unfit 
for drinking. A constant temperate air digests and 
softens malt liquors, so that they taste quite soft. and 
smooth to the palate; but in cellars, which are un- 
equal, by letting in heats and colds, the liquor will 
be apt to sustain very material injury, | : 


_ SECT, V. 


. On the Quality of Water proper for Brewing. | 

_, It has evidently appeared, from repeated experi- 
ence, that the water best in quality for brewing is 
iver water, such as is soft, and has received those 
benefits which naturally arise from the air and sun ; 
for this easily penetrates into the grain, and extracts 
its virtues, On the contrary, hard waters astringe and 
bind the power of the malt, so that its virtue is not 
freely communicated to the liquor.. There are some, 
who hold it as a maxim, that all water that will mix 
with soap is fit for brewing, which is the case with 
most river water; and it has been frequently expe- 
rienced, that- when the same quantity of malt has been 
used toa barrel of river water, as to a barrel of sprin 

water, the brewing from the former has excelled the 
other in strength above five degrees in twelve months 
keep, It is dikewise to be observed, that the malt 
_ was not only the same in quantity for one barrel as for 
_the other, but was the same in quality, having been all 
_ measured from the same heap. The hops were also 
the same, both in quality and quantity, and the time of 
boiling equal in each..'They were worked in the same 
manner, and tunned and kept in the same cellar. ‘This 
is the most demonstrable. and undeniable proof that 
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the difference took place from’ the difference of the 
quality of the water. 

Various experiments have heen Hed) by douttémen 
in different counties, to ascertain the truth of ‘this very 
essential difference in malt liquors, arising from the 
quality of the water; but, after all, they have been 
left in a state of perplexity. 

One circumstance has: greatly pial the ablest 
brewers, and that is, when ‘several gentlemen in the 
same town have employed the same brewer, have had 
the same malt, the same hops, and the same water, 
and brewed in the same month, and broached their 
drink at the same time, yet one has had beer exceed- 

fine, strong, and well tasted, while the others 
have had hardly any worth drinking. | In order to ac- 
count for this very singular difference, three reasons 
may be advanced. First, it might arise from the 
difference of weather, which mht happen at the 
several brewings in this month, and make an altera- 
tion in the working of the liquors; Secondly, the 
yeast, or barm, might be of different sorts, or in dif- 
ferent states, wherewith these liquors were worked ; 
and, Thirdly, the cellars might not be equally adapted 
for the purpose. ‘The goodness of such drink as is 
brewed ter keeping, ina great measure, depends on 
the proper form and temperature of the cellars in 
which it is placed. 

Beer made at Dorchester, which, in ‘tieweedl, is 
greatly admired, is, for the most part, brewed with 
chalky-water, which is to be had in most parts of that 
county; and as the soil is generally chalk, the cellars, 
being dug in that dry soil, contribute to the good 
keeping of their drink, it being of a close texture, 
and of a drying quality, so as to dissipate damps’;' for 
it has been found by experience, that damp cellars 
are injurious to the keeping of pent as ss as In- 
jurious to the casks. 

Water that is naturally of a hard quality may be, 
in some degree, softened by exposing 1t to the air and 
sun, and putting into it some pieces of soft chalk to 
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imfuse ; or; when the water is set to boil, in order to 
be poured on the malt, put into it a quantity of bran, 
which will take off some part of its sharpness,’ an 
make it better extract the virtues of the malt, © 


e* 
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Of the Quality of the Malt and Hops most proper 
» to. be chosen: for Brewing, with some necessary 
Observations on the Management of each. je 


- ‘THERE are two sorts of malt, the ‘general dis- 
tinction between which is, that the one is high, and 
the other low dried. The former of these when 
brewed, produces a liquor of a deep brown colour; 
and the other, which is the low dried, will produce a 
liquor of a pale colour. The first is dried in such a 
manner as rather to be scorched than dried, and is 
much less wholesome than the pale malt. It has like- 
wise been found by ‘experience, that brown malt; 
although it may be well brewed, will sooner turn sharp 
than the pale; from whence, among: other reasons, 
the latter 1s entitled to pre-eminence. » bh aie id 

We have farther proofs of this distinction from va- 
rious people, but particularly ‘one :—A ‘gentleman, 
who has made the Art of Brewing his study for many 
years, and who gives his opinion and knowledge in 
words to this purpose: he says, brown malt makes 
the best drink when it is brewed with a coarse river 
_ water, such as that of the Thames about London: 
and that likewise being brewed with such water it 
makes very good ale; but that it will not keep above 
six months without turning stale, even though he al- 
lows fourteen bushels to the hogshead. He adds, that 
he has tried the high-dried malt to brew beer with for 
keeping, and hopped ‘it accordingly; and yet he 
could never brew it soas to drink soft and mellow like 
that brewed with pale malt. There is, he says, an 
acid quality in the high dried malt, which occasions 
those who drink if to be greatly troubled’ with that 
disorder called the heart-burn. | 

\ 
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_ What we have here said with respect to malt refers 
only to that made of barley, for wheat. malt, pea 
malt, or high coloured liquor, will keep. some years, 
and drink soft and smooth, but they are very subject, 
to have the flavour of mum. 

Malt high-dried should not be used in brewing till 
it has been ground ten days or a fortnight, as it will 
then yield much stronger drink than from the same 
quantity ground but a short time before it is used. On 
the contrary, pale malt, which has not reeeived much 
of the fire, must not remain ground above a week 
before it is used. ee mre? 

With respect to hops, the newest are by far the best.. 
They will, indeed, remain yery good for two years, 
but after that. they begin to decay, and Jose their fla- 
vour, unless great quantities are kept together, in 
which case they will keep good much longer than in 
small quantities. In order the better to preserve 
them, they should be kept in a very dry place, con- 
trary to the practice of those who dealin them, who 
making self-interest their first consideration, keep 
them as damp as they can, to increase their weight. _ 

_It will happen, inthe course of time, that hops will 

grow stale, decayed, and lose their natural bitter- 
ness; but this defect may be removed, by unbagging 
them, and sprinkling them with aloes and. water. 
- From what has been said, it is evident, that every 
one of the particulars mentioned should be judiciously 
chosen before you commence brewing, otherwise you 
will sustain a loss, which will be aggravated by your 
labours being in vain. It is likewise to be observed, 
that the yeast or barm, with which you work, your 
liquor, must. be well considered; for otherwise even 
by that alone, a good brewing may be totally de- 
stroyed. Be always particularly careful that you are 
provided with every necessary article previous to your 
commencing the business of brewing, for if,the wort 
waits for any thing that should be immediately at hand, 
it will be attended with very bad consequences. 
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. The Process, or Practical Part of Brewing.’ | 
~ HAVING, in the preceding sections, fully. ex- 
plained the necessary precautions to be taken previous 
to the commencement of this very important business, 
we shall now proceed to give a concise detail of every 
thing that is necessary to be observed and attended to 
in the regular process of it, from the malt being first 
malted, to the liquor being tunned off for the.cellar., 
“Your utensils being all ‘properly cleansed, and 
scalded, your malt ground, your water in the copper 
boiling, and your penstaff well set, you must then 
proceed to mash, by putting a sufficient quantity of 
Poitin ‘water into your tub, in which it must stand 
‘until the greater part of ‘the steam is gone off, or till 
you can see your own shadow init. It will be then 
necessary, that one person should pour the malt gently 
in, while another is carefully stirring it; for, it is 
‘equally essential that the same care should be ob- 
‘served when the mash is thin as when thick.” This 
being effectually done, and having a sufficient reserve 
of malt ‘to tover the mash, to prevent evaporation, 
you may cover your tub with sacks, &c. and leave 
‘your malt three hours to steep, which will bea pro-. 
‘per time for the extraction of its virtues. 

" Before you let the mash run, be careful to be pre- 
_pared ‘with a pail to catch the first flush, as that is ge- 
nerally thickish, and another pail to be applied whil 
“you return the first on the mash, and so on for two or 
three times, or, atleast, tillit runs fine, 
"By this time your copper should be boiling, anda 
convenient tub placed ‘close to your mash-tub. Let 
‘into it through your spout half the quantity of boiling 
water you mean to use for drawing off your best wort; 
“after which you must instantly turn the cock to fill np 
again, which, with a proper atteution to the fire, will 
boilin due time. During such time, you must stop 
“the mash with this hot water out of the convenient tub, 
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in moderate quantities, every eight or ten minutes till 
the whole is consumed ; .and then let off the remaining 
quantity, which will be boiling hot, to the finishing 
process for.strong beer.) 9) 6) sy 
_ Having proceeded thus far, fill your copper, :and 
let it boil ‘as quick as possible for the second mash, 
whether you intend it either for ale or small beer. 
Being thus far prepared, let off the remaining quan- 
tity of water into your tub, as you did for the strong 
beer; but if you would have small beer besides, you 
must act accordingly, by boiling a proper quan- 
tity off in due time, and letting it into the tub as . 
before. bigs IR peace bt he 
With respect to the quantity of malt, twenty-four 
‘bushels will make two hogsheads of as good strong 
beer as any person would wish to drink, as also two 
hogsheads of very decent ale. The strong beer made 
from this quantity of malt should be kept for two or 
three years before it is tapped, and the ale never less 
than one. If your mash is only for one hogshead, it 
should be two hours in running off; if for two hogs- 
heads, two hours and a half; and for, any greater 
quantity, three hours, 2 INES Ne gy fos OES 
Particular attention must be paid tothe time of 
‘steeping your mashes. Strong beer must be allowed 
three hours: ale, one hour, and, if you draw small 
beer after, half an hour. By this mode of proceeding, 
your boilings will regularly take place of each other, 
which will greatly expedite the business. ‘Be careful, 
in the course of mashing, that it is thoroughly stirred 
from the bottom, and especially round the muck- 
basket; for being well shaken, will prevent a stag- 
nation of the whole body of the mash. The last pro- 
cess demands peculiar attention, for without it your 
beer will certainly be foxed, and, at best, will have 
‘a very disagreeable flavour. Filia h 5350 
In the preparation for boiling, the greatest care 
must be taken to put the hops in with the first wort, or 
it will cher, in a few minutes. As soon as the copper 
is full enough, make a good fire under it; but be 
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careful in filling it to leave room enough for boiling. 
Quick boiling is part of the business that, requires very 
particular attention. Great caution should likewise 
ls observed when the liquor begins to swell in waves 
in the copper. If. you have no attendant, be particu- 
larly attentive to its motions; and being provided with 
an iron rod of a proper length, crooked at one end, 
and jagged at the other, then with the crook you are 
enabled to open the furnace, or. copper-door, and with 
the other end push in the damper, without. stirring 
‘from your station; but on the approach of the first 
swell you will have sufficient time to proportion your 
fire, as care should be taken that it is not too fierce. 
When the boil is properly got under, you may increase 
the fire so that it may. boil briskly. , He, alaitatacts 
In order to ascertain the proper time the liquor 
should boil, you may make. use ofthe following 
expedient: Take a clean copper bowl dish, dip out 
some of the liquor, and when you discever a working, 
and the hops sinking, then conclude it to be, suffici- 
ently boiled. Long and.slow boiling is not only per- 
micious, but it likewise wastes the liquor; for. the 
slower it boils the slower it drops, and singes to your 
copper; whereas quick boiling has a contrary. effect. 
Essence of malt is extracted by length of boiling, by 
-\which you can make it to the thickness of honey or 
treacle. In some parts of Yorkshire they value their 
_Jiquor for its great strength, by its affecting the brain © 
for two or three days after intoxication. 'This is the 
effect of long boiling; for in that county they boil 
liquor for three hours; and what is still worse, when 
it sinks in the copper, from the waste in boiling, they 
every now and then add a little fresh wort, which, 
without doubt, must produce stagnation, and, conse- 
quently, impurities, | Lt hart al 
~ When your liquor is properly boiled, be sure to tra- 
. verse a small quantity of it over all the coolers, so as 
to get a proper quantity cold immediately to set to 
work; but if the airiness of your brewhouse is not suf- 
ficient to expedite a quantity soon, you must traverse 
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a second quantity ovér the coolers, and then let it 
into shallow tubs. Put these into any passage where 
there is a thorough draft of air, but where no rain of 
wet cai get to it. Then let of the quantity of two 
bearing tubfals from the first, the secotid and third 
coolers, whieh indy sdon get Gold, to be ready for 
a speedy working, and then the rétnaining part that - 
is in your copper may be quité let out into the first 
cooler. In the miéan time mend the firé, and also at- 
tetid to thé hops, to make'a’ clear passagé through the 
strainer. , | bihas 45 


Pake fotir ‘quaits ‘of barn, ‘and divide half of it 
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- Be particularly careful that your barm be not from 
a that is, beer heated by ill managementin 
its working; for in that case it is likely to carry with 
it:the contagion. If your barm be flat, and you can- 
not procure that which is new, the method of reco- 
vering its working is, by putting to it a pint of warm 
sweet wort, of your first letting off, the heat to be 
about half the degree of milk-warm: then give the 
vessel that contains it a shake, and it will soon gather 
strength, and be fit for use. — 

With respect to the quantity of hops necessary to 
beused, remember, that half a pound of good hops 
is sufficient for a bushel of malt. Lee 

The last, and most simple operation in the business 
of brewing is that of tunning, the general methods of 
doing which are, either by having it carried into the 
cellar on men’s shoulders, or conveying it thither 
by means of leathern pipes commonly used for that 
purpose. cre a | | 
. Your casks being perfectly clean, sweet and dry, 
and placed on the stand ready to receive the liquor, 
first skim off the top barm, then proceed to fill your 
casks quite full, and immediately bung and peg them 
close. Bore a hole with a tap-borer near the summit 
of the stave, at the same distance from the top as the 
lower tap-holeis from the bottom, for working through 
° that upper hole, which is a clean and more effectual 
method than working it over the cask ; for, by the 
‘above method being so closely confined, it soon sets 
itself into.a convulsive motion of working, and forces 
itself fine, provided you attend to the filling of your 
casks five or six times a day. ‘This ought to be care- 
fully attended to, for, by too long an omission, it 
begins to settle, and being afterwards disturbed, it 
raises a sharp fermentation, which produces an in- .. 
cessant working of a spurious froth that,may continue 
for some weeks, and, after all, give your beer a dis- 
agreeable taste. is wo 
One material caution necessary to be kept.in re- 

membrance is this: ‘That however careful you may be 
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in attending to all the’ preceding particulars, yet if: 
your casks are not kept in good order, still the brew- 
ing may be spoiled. New casks are apt to give liquor 
a bad taste, if they are’ not well scalded and seasoned. 
several days successively before they ‘are used; and 
old casks, if they stand any time out of use, are apt 
to grow musty. hispida as 3 
Having thus gone through the practical part of 
brewing, and brought the liquor from the mash-tub to 
the cask, we shall now proceed to — flistha 


SECT. VIII. 


Containing the proper Management of Mali Liquors, 
mith some necessary Observations on the Whole. 
IN order to keep strong beer in a proper state of 

preservation, remember, that when once the vessel is 

broached, regard must be paid to the time in which it 
may be expended; for, if there happens to be a quick 
draught for it, then it will last good to the very bot- 
tom; but if there is likely to be but a slow draught, 
then do not draw off quite half before you bottle it, 
otherwise it will grow flat, dead, or sour. FAH 
In proportion to the quantity of liquor which is in- 
closed in one cask, so it will be a shorter or longer 
time in ripening. A vessel, which contains two hogs- 
heads of beer, will require twice as much time to 
perfect itself as one of a hogshead ; for it is found by 
experience, that no vessel should be used for strong 
beer (which is intended to be kept) less than a hogs- 
head, as one of that quantity, if it is fit to draw in'a 
year, will have body enough to support it for two, 
three, or four years, provided it has a sufficient 

“es strength of malt and hops, which is ‘the case with 

“ty, Dorchester beer. ~ AO RTE BARS 
With respect to the management of small beer, the 
first consideration should be to make it tolerably good 
in quality, which in various instances will be found 
truly ceconomical ; for if it is not good, servants, for 
whom it is principally calculated, will be feeble in 
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summer time, incapable of strong work, and subject. 


to various disorders, Besides, when the beer is bad, 
a great deal will be thrown away; whereas, on the 
contrary, good wholesome drink will be valued, and 


consequently taken care of. It is advisable, there- 


fore, where there is good cellaring, to brew a stock 
of small beer in March or October, or in both months, 
to be kept, if possible, in hogsheads. ‘The beer 
brewed in March should not be tapped till October, 
nor that brewed in October till the March following ; 
having this regard to the quantity, that a family, of 
the same number of working. people, will drink at 
least a third more in summer than in winter. 

In order to fine beer, some people, who brew with 
high-dried barley-malt, put ‘a bag, containing about 
three pints of wheat, into every hogshead of liquor, 
which has had the desired ‘effect, and made the beer 
drink soft and mellow. Others again, have put about 
three pints of wheat-malt into a hogshead, which has 
produced the like effect. | LR hoy 

‘Bat all malt liquors, however well they may be 
brewed, may be spoiled by bad cellaring ; be subject 
to ferment in the cask, and consequently turn thick 
and sours When this happens to be the case, the best 
way of bringing the: liquor to itself is, to open the 
bung-hole of the cask for two or three days; and if 
_ that does not stop the fermentation, then put in about 
two or three pounds of oyster shells, washed, dried 
well in an oven, and then beaten to a fine powder, 
After you have put it in, stir it a little, and it will soon 
settle the liquor and make. it fine, and take off the 
sharp taste. When you find this effected, draw it off 
into another vessel, and put a small bag of wheat or 
wheat-malt into it, in proportion to the size of the 
vessel. It sometimes occurs, that such fermentations 


will happen in liquor from a change of weather, if ite 


is ina bad cellar, and will, ina few months, fall fine 

of itself, and grow mellow. REMAN AAacde 
_ Insome country places remote from principal towns, 

it is a practice to dip whisks into yeast, then beat it 


& 


. 
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well, and hang up the whisks, with the yeast in them, 
to dry; and if there be no brewing till two months 
afterwards, the beating and stirring one of the whisks 
in new wort will soon raise a working or fermentation, 
It is arule, that all liquor should be worked well in 
the tun, before it is put into the vessel, otherwise it 


wail snot easily grow fine. Some follow the rule of 


, 
Ye. 


beating down the yeast pretty often while it is in the 
tun, and keep it there working for two or three days, 
observing to put it into the vessel, just when the yeast 
begins to fall. This liquor is in general very fine, 
whereas, on the contrary, that which is put into the 
vessel soon after it 1s brewed will be several months 
before it comes to a proper state of perfection. 

We have before taken notice of the’season of brew- 
ing malt-liquorto keep. But it may not be improper 
further to observe, that if the cellars are subject to the 
heat of the sun, or warm summer air, it will be best 
to brew in October, that the liquor may have time to 
digest before the warm season comes on; and if cel- 
lars are subject to damp, and to reoeive water, the 
best time will be to brew in March. Some experienced 
brewers always choose to brew with the pale malt in 
March, and the brown in October; supposing that 
the pale malt, being made with a less degree of fire 
than the other, wants the summer sun to ripen it; and 
so, on the contrary, the brown, haying had a larger 
share of the fire todry it, is more capable of defend- 
ing itself against the cold of the winter season, — 
All that remains further to be said relative to the 
management of malt liquor we shall insert in 


SECT. IX. 
Containing the proper Method of bottling Malt 
| Liquor. 


AS a necessary preparation for executing this bu- 
siness properly, great attention must be paid to your 


‘bottles, which must first be well cleaned and dried ; 


for wet bottles will make the liquor turn mouldy or 
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mothery, as it is called; and by wet bottles a oreat 
deal of good beer is frequently spoiled. Though the 
bottlés may be clean and dry, yet if the corks are not 
new and sound, the liquor will be still liable to be 
damaged ; for if the air can gét into the bottles, the 
liquor will grow flat, and ever rise. Many who, 
have flattered themselves they know how to be saving, 
by using old corks on this occasion, have spoiled as 
much liquor as stood them in four or five pounds, only 
for want of laying out three of four shillings. If bot- 
tles are cated: as they should be, it will be difficult to 
draw the cork Without a screw; and’ to’ secure the 
drawing of the ‘cofk without breaking, the screw 
ought to go through the cork, and then the air must 
necessarily find a passage Where the screw ‘has passed. 
If a ork has been once in 4 bottle, though it has not 
been ‘drawn with a ‘screw, yet that. cork will turn 
musty as soon as exposed to the air, and will commu- 
nicate its ill flavour to the bottle in which it is next 
put, and spoil the liquor that way. In the choice of 
‘corks, take those that are soft and clear from specks. 
You may also observe, in the bottling ‘of liquor, that 
the top and middle of the hogshead are the strongest, 
and will soonér rise in the ‘bottles'than the bottom. 
When you begin to bottle’a vessel of any liquor, be 
sure not to leave it till all is completed, ‘otherwise it. 


will have different tastes. | 
Tf ‘you find 4 vessel of liquor begins to grow flat, 
whilst it is in common draught, bottle it, and into 


every ‘bottle put a piece of loaf sugar of about the . - 


‘size ‘of ‘a ‘walnut, which will make it rise'and come to 
itself: ‘and, to forward its tipening, ‘you may set some. 
bottles in hay im a warm place; but straw will not 
“assist its ripening. wiht 

If you should ‘have the opportunity of brewing a 
‘good stock ‘of sniall beer in March and October, some. 
‘of it may be bottled at the end of ‘six months, putting 
itito every bottle a lump ‘of loaf sugar ; ‘which, in the 
simmer, will make it a very pleasant and refreshing 
“arink, ‘Or if you happen to ‘brew in'summer, and are 

esp in 
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desirous of brisk small beer, as soon as_it has done 
working, bottle it as before directed. = 


ae a imo oy 5 Sah, OF $y 
Where your cellars happen not to be properly eal- 


culated for the preservation of your beer, you may 
use the following expedient: Sink holes in the 
ground, put them in large oil jars, and fill up the 
earth close about the sides’; Oneof the jars will hold 
about two dozen bottles, and will keep the liquor in 
proper order; but care must be taken that the tops of 
the jars are kept’ close covered. In winter time, 
when the weather)is frosty, shut up, all, the lights or 
windows. of: your cellars, and ‘cover them up with 
horse-dung, which will keep your beer in a very pro- 
per and temperate state. BAD ioe . 
- We. shall close this section and chapter with that 
information, which, if, properly attended to, may be 
found, at times, of the highest convenience and utility. 
-« To Preserve Yeast. . a 
* TF you wish to preserve a large stock of yeast, 
‘which will keep and’be of use for several months, 
‘either for brewing, or to make bread or cakes, ‘you 
“must follow'these directions. “When you have plenty 
of yeast, and are apprehensive of a future scarcity, 
take a quantity of it, stir’ and’ work it well with a 
“whisk until it becomes liquid and thin. » Then get'a 
‘Jarge wooden platter, ‘cooler, or tub, clean and dry, 
“and with a'soft' brush lay a thin layer of yeast onthe 
‘tub, and turn'‘the mouth downwards, that no dust may 
fall upon it, but so that the air may get under it to dry 
it. When that ‘coat is very dry, then lay on another, 
and so on till you have a sufficient quantity, even two 
or three inches thick, always taking care that the yeast 
- is very dry in the tub before you lay any more on, and 
this will keep good for several months. When you 
have occasion to use this yeast, cut a piece off, and lay 
jt into warm water; then stir it together, and it will 
be fit for use. If it is for brewing, take’a large hand- 
’ fal of birch tied together, dip it into the yeast, and 
‘hang it up to dry. In this manner you may do as 
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many. as you please; but ‘take care no dust comes to 
it. When. your. beer: is. fit to. set to work, throw. in 
one of these, and it will make it work aswell as if 
you had made fresh yeast. 0 | ‘aM 


*% 


seha @ 


 opaP x. 
iit honda “COMPLETE 
... MARKET-WOMAN. 
SECT. I. " 


Directions for the proper Choice of various Kinds of 
eplocl) oes , Butcher's Meat. ry 
A§ a necessary prelude to these useful directions, 
ZX (more especially to that part which forms the 
present section,) it may not be improper to acquaint 
the inexperienced cook (for:whose use the whole of 
this work is particularly ealculated) with a knowledge 
of the different parts‘into which butcher’s meat is 
divided, .as the ox, sheep, calf, lamb, &c. 

In the ox the fore-quarter consists of the haunch, 
which includes the clod, marrow-bone, shin, and the 
sticking-piece, which is the-neck-end. The next is 
the leg of mutton-piece, which is part of the blade- 
bone; then the chuck, ‘the brisket, the fore-ribs, and 
middle-rib, which is.called the chuck-rib. The hind 
quarter contains the sirloin and rump, the thin and 
thick flank, the veiny-piece, and the isch, each, or 
- ach-bone, buttock and leg.. These are the principal 
parts of the carcase, besides which are the head, 
tongue, and: palate. The entrails are, the sweet- 
breads, kidneys, skirts and tripe,. of the latter of 
which there are three sorts, the double, the roll, and 
the reed-tripey A eh | 
» [na sheep, the fore-quarter contains the neck, breast 
and shoulder; and the hind-quarter, the leg and loin. 
Phe two loins together are called a chine, or saddle of 


~ 
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mutton, ’ which is'este@med as: a‘ fine’ digh’ when: the 
meat is‘smalland: fat! ‘Besides these; are the’ head 
and: pluck, «which includes! the livery’ lights, heart; 
sweet-breads and melt. leat Mavad abwieet, ast son 

In a calf, the foneaueartae consists of the tiga kia 
neck and breast ; and the hin quarter the leg, which 
contains the knuckle,’ ‘the ‘fillet, and the loin. The 
head and inwards are called the pluck, and consists of 
the heart, liver, lights, ‘netOand ‘melt, wee what is 
called the skirts; the throat. sweetbread, and the 
windpipe sweetbread+ Beef, 1 riutton, 2 an fea); are in 
season atall times of the year. 

The fore quarter of a’hotseslamb consists of a shoul- 
der, neck, and breast, together. The hind-quarter 
is the leg and loin. The ‘heads and plaeck consist’ot 
the liver, lights, heart, nut and melt, as also the fry, 
which, is: formed of the, sweet-breads,, lamb-sto 
and skirts, . with, some of the liver;>-Lamb, mya ibe 
had. at. all. times. in: the year; ‘but ig particularly. in 
hi: oh season at Christmas,. when it is: considered,as one 
of the, greatest, presents that can be, made from any 
person.in London to another residing in the country, 

Grass lam comes in about. athe May, accord, 
ing to the, nature of the weather.at that season of the 


year, and in general: holds ops. till. the swichle hed a 


August. iy 

In a hog, the fore- eee teri is the fureditin aiih eersow ; 
and, ifvit_is,@ large hog, you may cut off a-spare-ribi 
The hind- -qaarter is. only; the leg and lem.': 'Theiin- 
wards form what is called the haslet; which consists;of 
the liver, crow, kidney, and skirts, Beside: these there 
are the chitterlins, or gtits, the smaller part of which 
are cleansed for sausages and black puddings.) » 1:6 

What, is called.a bacon hog is cut differently, on. ac- 
count of .making. hams, bacon, and pickled: pork. 
Here you have, fine spare-ribs, chines, andgriskins, 
and fat for hog’s-lard. . The liver and crow)aresmuch 
admired,. fried. with bacon ;, ang bia eae andvears are 
equally good soused.. usblsiodedyist 

The proper season for pork commences about: Bat 

1 


a 
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tholomew.tide, and. Jasts.all the winters ‘When the 
summer begins “it\grows flabby; and, is therefore nat 
used, except by those; who,are particularly attached to 
that kind of animal provision. 

‘Having: Mentioned: these” previous matters relative 
to (tlie ‘subject in’ question, ‘we Spall ‘now proceed to 
describe the’ proper signatures” by which the market- 
woman may take a judicious choice of ‘such articles 
as she’may have ec ee provide,” | ‘Ta doing” this 
we shall begin with’ 3 | 


AN ‘taking. choice of. saa ots WRT Yes that if ibs 
taeat is young, it will have a fine smooth open grainy 
a pleasing carnation red colour, and be very tender, 
The fat must look rather white than yellow; for when 
it,is quite yellow, the meat is seldom good. . The suet 
likewise must. be perfectly white. To know the dif- 
ference between ox, cow, and bull-beef, attend to 
these particulars : the grain of cow-beef is closer, and 
the fat whiter, than that of ox-beef, but the lean is 
notof so brighta red, The grain of bull-beef is still 
closer, the fat hard and skinny, the lean of a deep 
red an8 gives a very strong and rank scent. 


ie Mutton... 

IN ordet to know whether mutton is young or not, 
| squeeze the flesh. with your finger and thumb, and if 
it is young. it will feel tender; but if old, hard, con- 
tinue wrinkled, and the fat will be Siorcnis, and cane 
my. The flesh. of. ewe-mutton is paler than that of 
the wether, and the grain closer. The grain of ram 
mutton is likewise closer, the flesh is of a deep red,. 


and the Satapengy«: try 
_, Lamb. 


IF the eyes appear: bright and full-in the head) it is 
qvds “butif they are’sunk ‘and wrinkled, it is stale. 
Another way of knowing’ this difference is, that if the 
rein in the neck of the fore-quarter‘appears of a fine 
blue colour, it is fresh ; but, if green or yellow, there 
- -ismo doubt but itisstale,. You may likewise be sure.it 
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is not good, if you find a faint disagreeable scent’ from 
the kidney inthe hind-quarter, ‘or if the rig abe: feels 
limber ¢ on rena k it with your fagers.* | SH ROTERY 


al “Veal. dei 

‘THOUGH the flesh of, a cow- calf is much whiter 
than that ofa, bull, yet the. flesh is not.so firm, but 
the fillet. of the former is generally preferred on. ac- 
count of the udder. If the head is fresh, the eyes 
will be plump; but if stale, they will be. sunk and 
wrinkled. If the vein in the shoulder is not. of a 
bright red, the meat is not fresh; and if there are 
any green or yellow'spots'in it, | be assured it is very 
bad: A good neck and breast willbe whiteand dry; 
but if they are clammy, and look green or yellow at 
the upper end, they are stale. The kidney is the 
“soonest apt to taint in the loin, and if it is stale, it will 
be soft and slimy. If a leg is firm and white, it is 
good; but if limber, and the flesh 1 is flabby, Nag may 
be assured it is bad. 

~~ Pork. ast peschab 

IF pork is young, the lean on being binched with 
the finger and thumb, ‘will break, and the skin dent. 
If the rind is thick, rough, and cannot be easily im- 
pressed with the finger, itis old. If the flesh is coal 
and smooth, it is fr esh ; but if clammy, it is tainted ; 
‘and, in this case, the knuckle is always the worst. 
There is some pork which is called the measly, and is 
very unwholesome to eat; but this may be easily . 
known by the fat being full of little kernels, which is 
not the case with good pork. 


Hams. | | 
IN order to know whether a ham is nih’, gtick: a 
knife under the bone, and on smelling at the knife, if 
the ham is good, it will have a pleasant flavour, If 
it is daubed and. smeared, and _has.a disagreeable 
scent, it is not good... Those, in general, turn out the 
best hams, thal are shag in. the hock. sit 


Bacon : 
IF acon’ is ue the fat vill feel fivnig sit ea a 
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red tinge; and thelean will ‘be of a, good colour, and 
stick close'to the’bone ;- but if you observe any: yellow 
streaks in the lean, ‘it, either i is, or -will-be rusty very 
soon. If bacon is young, the tind’ will be. tg but 
if old it will be thick. Oe Bee afi 
Britis baba cial Velnrsdie ER 
“TF iawn’ is young, ‘the rind ‘will feel wee 
‘eel ; but if old, ‘it will ‘be thick ‘and hard. The 
rind and ‘fat of barrow and sow’ are very bie di 


us ot Ah Venison. | 

YOUR choice of venison must be, i ina ‘grhat mea- 
sure, directed by the fat, If the fat is thick, bright 
and clear, the clefts smooth and, close, it is young ; 
but if the cleftis very wide and tough, it shews it to 
be old. Venison will first. change at the haunches 
_and shoulders; in order to. know which, run a knife 
into those parts, and you will be able to judge of its 
newness or staleness by its sweet or rank scent. If it 
looks greenish, or is inclined to have avery black ap- 
pernsnness depend upon it it is tainted. 


SECT. 11, 


Directions for the aoe Choice ye different Kins 
i of Poultry, &c. 


5 Turkeys. . : 
: THE most certain signature of knowing if a hy 
turkey be young is, the shortness of the spur, and the 
smoothness and blackness of the legs. _'The eyes like- 
wise will be full and bright, and the feet limber and 
moist; but you must carefully observe, that the spurs 
are not cut or scraped to deceive ‘you, which is an 
artifice too frequently’ practised by the poulterer. ' If 
‘a turkey is stale; the’ feet will be dry, and the eyes 
‘sunk. ‘The same rulé-will determine, whether a‘hen 
“turkey is fresh or stale, young or old; with this differ- 
ence, that if sheis old her legs will be rough and red ; 
if with ege, the vent will be soft « ot opens ee if she 
‘hasno eggs, the vent will be hard. ‘ 
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were | _ Cocks and.ddens... 

AE, a a issyoungs the, spurs, eal thesette Ls ap 
the same,precantion is necessany heres india..pointy 
as just abserverdan, the ‘choice of, turkeys, . Lf the yiare 
stale, the vents will be open; batef. fresh, close and 
hard. Hens are always best when full of eggs, and 
just -before, they, begin’,to. ee The, combs, and legs 
ofan old.henare rough; (but in aj young,.one. they 
are smooth. The comb ofa good capon is very pale, 
its breasts i eda fat, and it has a thick aay 
with alarge rump... oe Avot 7 

Geese. 
“WHEN a goose is young, ‘the bill ‘and feet will be 
ellow, with but a few hairs upon them; but if old, 
both will look red. If it is fresh the feet will be muse 
ber, but if old they will be. stiff and dry. “Green 
geese are in season from May or June till they are 
three months old. A stabble goose will be good till 
it is five or six months old, and should be ae ay ; 
but green geese should be scalded. : 
Ducks. | 

THE legs of a fresh-killed duck are Raa artic! 
if it is fat, the belly will’ be hard and thick. “The. 
feet of a stale duck are dry, and stiff. The feet of a 
tame duck are inclined to a dusky yellow, and are’ 
thick. ‘The feet of a wild duck are smaller than a ~ 
tame one, and are of a reddish colour. Ducks must 
be picked. dry ;.but ducklings should be: scalded, 

Pigeons.» , 

‘THESE ‘birds, if new, are ‘full and fat at the- 
vent, and limber-footed; but if the toes are harsh, | 
the vent, loose, open and green, they are stale. If 
they are.old, their legs will be large and-red. The’ 
tame pigeon is preferable to the wild,.and should be” 
large in the body, fat and tender; but the wild pigeon 
is not so’ fat. Wood-pigeons are. much larger than 
either, wild ‘or tame, but,.in: all nther reRpRet like 
them, 

‘Phe same rules will hold: goodii in on Pitre ofthe 
plover, field-fare, lark and ‘other small. birdie: i 
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if ota ai ftelo oth Pheasants, iiod 2189 ee oe 
Ast egé bitds?'as well! as" fae det Woo 

avekas! esdnbt “be. ptiteh Hased; So the 4 5H 8b >ppo i 
pee iiaking ‘a: Tenstte ‘bat Sy this, 
avagredtinany of their’ are sélit as cud i “antns 

bets’ woe Fatiilics in Douddn!' ‘itm ‘o hap ti 

tb te 


for the’satisfiction ‘oPthe e . ia 
ar He ted S ‘Young, 3 and 


olga po ‘thes at ee. € ae 
those that! are’ otherwise, iw gal 
_ toDRe “coék+ lease tas pis hi the aye bee 


not; and the hen is most. yalu d whert'@it nae 


spurs of a young cock+p st re ort, r blunt ‘ 
ovroutids bat! if he 1 ot, aney rb chip 
If the’ went OF the: hen is open’ iat seen, i 8 sale 


an Se Pent aol “with ng i ér, ithe skin, wil 
ai | iia? 
feel Hae eet ag fo ait OTB fot, 

rib dress o3itl ve ‘eolt Bertie od: live: i deoit ta 

‘IF these birds are young, the legs will be yellow, 
ish, and the bill of adark colour. If they are fresh, 
the vent will be firm; “bit if Stale, it will look green- 
ish, and the skin. will peel when rubbed | with the 
finger. SotB RS mh are’ ot ‘he iE wil he- tam! and 
the legs blue. * 5 io 
a otis beg eat |: Woodteoths. We “un of’ » id 


_-PHESE: ate. hacia ‘Of pasbabe, er ak se Pia ete in 
| Ei glatid oiily in’ the’ winter.” Tey’ ‘are best “aboul a | 
fortnight GP tlitee’ Weeks After their first appeara ne 
whien” ‘they? have yested''from their long cee ps 
the-oceain:.” If'they: are fat they will i el firm ' ‘ad 
thick, which is.a proof of their good ebuthtion 
vent will also be. thick and hard, and the vein ig cae 
will ramiby ‘the side of ‘the brease but a ‘lean’ one 
will feel thin in’ the Vent. * If ilewly’ killed, its feet — 
willbe limber, aid a head ariel throat clean sts 5, but 1 
stale, sccliginiiie sia 
dees 


vk ba frkeede old? te claws will be: Yt a d 
- théetebrs‘dr ay and: ‘tough, “and the cleft Ww he : 
but’ of contrat'y, Hfothe® ise ts i Hel Pi 
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bei su 


leveret Paeud hare a eaoke ‘or ismall: eure near the 
foot,/on its fore leg, wehaale: a hare has not.. The 
longer a hare is. kept before dressed, the more tender 
will be the flesh. 

Rabbits. | 


“TF a rabbit is old, the claws will be. very caagh and 
long, and there willbe grey hairs intermixed with the 
wool; but the wool and claws will be smooth; when 
young. If it is stale, it willbe limber, and: the flesh 
- will look blueish, with a kind of slime upon it; but 
if fresh, it will be stiff, and the flesh white and ary. 


P waco eee ee 
O58) PRP ar 
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SECT, 1K. 


: Pirdosioe for the proper. Choice of diferent King 
of Fish, &c. 

IN order to know. whether fish ‘is fresh or a 
the general rule to be noticed in all kinds is by eb- 
serving the colour of the gills,, which should) be! of,'@ 
lively red; whether they are hard, or easily to be 
opened ; the. projection or indention of their eyes, the- 
stiffness or limberness of their an and pier the scents 
from their gills. bili aciis ehipiitee 
; ‘ een Oa 
big a turbot is good, it will be. thick “ < 
and the belly of a yellowish. white; but if they ap- 
pear thin and blueish, they are, not, good, ‘Tarbot 
are in season the greatest part of the summer; 

Cod.. 

THIS fish, if perfectly fine and fresh, should be-very 
thick at the en the. flesh white and, firm, and of a 
bright « clear colour, and the gills red,,., If they appear 
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flabby, they are-stale,) and will not have. their proper 
flavour. ‘The: proper, season jor them i Bp from about 
Christmas to) wre aulD a7) i TOR rte. aie. 
eh si  Soles:. ig ; 
Ir wh are ll, they will ie thick na face ny 
the belty of a fine» créam colour; but if they are 
flabby, or incline to a blueish white, they are not good, 
_— proper season:for soles is about Midsummer. 


ti 65 Ms i 

Tp this fish is perfectly good arth siveet; the flesh 
will look exceeding white, and be thick: ad firny. 
One inconvenience is particularly attendant on this 
fish, and that is; if too fresh, it will eat very touch ; 
and if stale, they produce so strong a scent as to be 
very disagreeable ; so that some judgment’ IS neces- 
anit to dress then in pr oper time. : 


a2 


; . Herrings. : 

IF ernie: are fresh, the gills will he a fine red, 
and the whole fish stiff and very bright; but if the 
gills are of a faint colour, the fish limber and wrinkled, 
they are had. ‘The goodness of pickled herrings is 
known by their being fat, fleshy,’ and white. “Red 
herrings, if good, will-be lar gé, firm, anddry.. They 
should be full of roe or melt, and the outsides of a 
fine. yellow. . Those - that have the skin or scales 
wrinkled on the back will turn out preferable to those 
_ whose scales are very broad, the distinction between 
vabnahaani Is eaiciontl y obvious. 


| : Salmon. - LipisAin 
THE flesh of the salmon, when new, is of a fine. 
red, and particularly so at the gills; the scales should 
‘be bright, and the fish very strff. ‘Phe spring is” ‘the 
proper season for this fish, which, in its nature, , is 
both luscious and pleasant flav oured. : 


Trout. 
_.. THIS is a most beautiful and excell nt. fresh-water 
fish ; ; but the best are those that are red and yellow. 
‘The females are most in esteem, and are known by 


5 | ss 
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having a smaller head, and. deeper body than the 
male. They are im high season the latter end: of 
June; and their freshness may be known by the rules 
already given for that purpose, in the introduction to 
this section, | | JUAG Ogbbe yg 
Tench. | 
EN order to eat. this fish in perfection, they should 
be dressed alive; but if they are dead, examine the 
gills, which should be red and hard to open, the eyes 
bright, and.the body firm and stiff, if fresh. © These 
are in general covered with a kind of slimy matter, 
if clear and bright, is a proof of their’ being good. 
This slimy matter may be easily removed, by rubbing 
them with a hittle salt. eS 
| Smelis. ' ) 
WHEN these are fresh, they are of a fine silver 
hue, very firm, and have a particular strong scent, 
greatly resembling that of a cucumber when pared. 


“~ Flounders. On 
THIS is both a salt and fresh-water fish, and 
‘should be dressed as soon as possible after being 
‘dead. ~ When fresh and fine, they are stiff, their eyes 


” 


bright and full, and their bodies thick. 


Sturgeon. 

THE flesh of a good sturgeon, is very white, 
with a few blue veins, the grain even, the skin ten- 
der, good coloured and soft. All the veins and gris- 
tles should be blue; for when these are brown and 
yellow, the skin harsh, tough and dry, the fish 1s: 
bad. It has‘a pleasant smeli when good, but a very 
disagreeable one when bad. It should also cut firm 
without crumbling. 'The females are as full of roe 
as our carp, which is taken out and spread upon a 
table, beat flat, and sprinkled with salt; it is then 
dried in the air and sun, and afterwards in ovens. ft 
‘should be of a reddish brown colour, and very dry. 
his is called caviare, and is eaten with oil and 
vinegar. | 


a» 
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A en ii Eels. 


“THE ‘best. and most generally. ular AU is the 
Thames silver eel, and the worst are those brought 
by the Dutch, and sold’ at Billingsgate-market,, They 
should be dressed alive, and, ‘except the time of the 
very hot months in the summer, are in season all the 
year, is 


Lobsters. prin: cee es 


IF a lokitees is fresh, the tail will be stiff, and be 
up with a spring;; but, if. it is stale, the tail will be 
flabby, and.have no spring in it.. ‘This rule, however, 
cancerns lobsters that are-boiled ; but it is much better 
to buy them alive, and boil them yourself, taking care 
that they are not spent by too long keeping. if they 
have not been long taken, the nla will have a quick 
and strong Hatin upon squeezing the eyes, and the 
heaviest are esteemed the best. The cock-lobster is 
known by the narrow back part of his tail. The two 
uppermost fins within his tail, are stiff and hard; but 
those of the hen are; soft, and the tail broader.. “The 
male, though. generally smaller than the female, has 
the high flavour, the flesh is firmer, and the body of a 
redder colour, te in boiled. 


Oysters. 

_ AMONG the various kinds of this fish, those called 
the native Milton are exceeding fine, and by far the 
fattest and whitest. But those most esteemed are, the 
Colchester, Pyfleet, and Milford oysters, When they 
are alive, and in full vigour, they will close fast upon 
the Knife on opening, and let go as soon as they a are 
) mipansed.s in the.body. 


- Pricwns and Shrimps. 


THESE fish give an excellent scent when in pér- 
fection, which may be known by their firmness, and 
the tails turning stiffly inwards. ‘When’ fresh, their 
» colour is very bright ; “but when stale, their tails erow 
limber, the brightness of colour goes off, and ‘they 
become pale and clammy. 


oe 
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Butter. 

THE greatest care is necessary in bil ping: Nie 
article to avoid being deceived. You must not trust 
to the taste the sellers give you, as they will frequently 
give yon a taste of one lump, and sell you another. 
On choosing salt butter, trust rather to your smell 
than taste, by putting a knife into it, and applying it 
to your nose. If the butter is ina Sanles have it un- 
hooped, and thrust in your knife, between the staves, 
into the middle of it; for by the artfal mode of pack- 
age, and the ingenuity, of those who send it from the 
country, the butter on the top of the cask is often 
much better than the middle, : 

Cheese. 

BEFORE you purchase this article, take sé particltht 
notice of the coat, or rind. If the’ éheese is old, 
with a rough and ragged coat, or dry at'top, you may 
expect to find hittle worms or mites in it. If it is 
moist, spungy, or full of holes, there will be‘reason 
to suspect it is maggoty. Whenever you perceive 
any ptrished places on the:outside,: be sure to probe 
the bottom of them; for, though the-hole in the coat 
may be but small, the perished part within ete be 
considerable, ; oY 

Figg. J fi 

TO judge properly of an egg, put the greater end 
to your tongue, and if it haute warm it is new; but 
if cold, it is stale; and according to the. degree of 
heat or cold there i is in the egg, you will judge of its . 
staleness or newness. Another method is this: Hold 
it up against the sun or acandle, and if the yoke ap-_ 
pears round and the white clear and fair, it is a mark 
of its goodness; but if the yoke is broken, and the 
white cloudy or muddy, the egg is a bad one. Some 
people, in order totry the goudness of an egg, put it 
into.a pan of cold water; inthis case, the fresher the 

egg is, the sooner it will sink to the bottom; but if. it 
is addled or rotten, it will swim. on the ie pi of the 

Water, . 
_ The best method of preserving eggs, is to ig shim 
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in-meal or bran; though some place. them in wood- 
ashes, with er small ends downwards. . When ne- 
eessity obliges you to keep them for any length of 
time, the best way will be to bury them in salt, which 
will preserve them in almost, any climates; but the 
sooner an , $88 is used ABE better. Ch sha Tit. th is 

‘| + . ; 


CHAP. XI. 


THE ART OF COOKERY. 


“SOUPS: AND BROTHS.. 


ft acquite reputation, ‘ath give. pale Fe Ty Sig hes 
those for whom any. kindof provision is dressed, 
the first grand consideration of the cook should be a 
particular attachment to’ cleanliness, and this. more 
ammediately in the proper care of all vessels wherein 
‘such provision is to be dressed. . ‘They must be kept 
properly tinned, and, as soon as.possible after being 
used, well cleaned, and: placed, with their covers on, 
in some situation: adapted for the purpose, Previous 
to their being again used, examine them very strictly, 
and be careful that they are totally free from every 
kind, of grease, or any particles of sand, which will 
_ be too apt to secret themselves in unobserved cavities 
of the vessels.. ‘To avoid this, rnb the palm of your 
hand all round, with the ends of your fingers in the 
cavities, andif-any sand is left it will stick to the 
flesh, which will naturally draw it out. After. this 
wipe it all round with a clean cloth, and you may be 
pretty well satisfied it is thoroughly cleansed for use. 
The pains you bhavetaken in this first degree of care 
will. be amply repaid by the articles you cook being, 
if. properly managed, according to the rules bere laid 
down, brought. to table in. the highest state of per- 
fection, » 
. As a necessary esti to the making of soups and 
broths, we shall introduce | a few general observations, 
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which we recommend as deserving the particular no- 
tice and attention of the cook. | 
When you make any kind of soups, more denepvally 
portable, vermicelli, or brown gravy soup, or indeed, 
any other that has roots or herbs in it, always observe 
to lay the meat at the bottom of your pan, with a good 
lump of butter. Cut the herbs and roots small, lay 
them over the meat, cover it close, and set it over a 
slow fire: this will draw all the virtue ont of the roots 
or herbs, turn it into good gravy, and give the soup a 
different flavour.from what it would have on putting 
the water in at first. As soon as yon find the gravy 
is nearly dried up, then fill the saucepan with water, 
and when it begins to boil skim off the fat, and pur- 
sue the directions given’ for the soup intended to be 
anade. In making pease soup observe, that if they 
are old, you must use soft water; but if green, hard 
‘or spring water, as it wiil ereatly centribute to the 
preservation of their colour.) One principal thing to 
be observed in making all kinds of sonp is, that no 
one ingredient is more powerful in the taste than 
another » but that all are as nearly as possible equal, 
and that the soup be relished in propertion to the pur- 
iin for which it is designed. | 
Vermicelli Soup. 

TAKE akonckle of veal and @ scrag of litan, 
from each of which cut the flesh in’small | pieces about 
the size of walnuts, and mix them together, with five 
‘or siX thin slices of lean‘ham. Put into the bottom of 
your pan about four ounces of butter, and then your 
meat; to which add three or four blades of mace, two 
or three carrots, two parsnips, two large onions, with 
a clove stuck on both sides of each, cut in four or five 
‘dreads'of celery washed elean, a bunch ef sweet herbs, 
eight or ten morels, and an anchovy. When your ar- 
ticles are thus prepared and mixed together in the pan, 
cover it very close, and set it over a slow fire, without 
any water, till the gravy is drawn out of the meat. 
When this is done, pour it out into a pot or large 
»bason; then let the meat brown {taking care that it 
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does not burn) and put into the saucepan four quarts 
of water. ‘Let the whole boil gently tilbit.is wasted 
to three pints, then strain it, and mix with it the first 
gravy drawn from the meat. Set it on the fire, and 
add two ounces of vermicelli, a nice head of celery 
cut small, chyan pepper and salt to your taste, and 
let the whole boil about six minutes, Lay a smalt 
French roll in the soup dish, pour the soup upon’ it, 
strew some of the vermicelli on the surface, and then 
serve it to table. | : 
| = Soup ala Reine: | 
TAKE a knuckle of veal, and three or four pounds 
of lean beef, to which put in six quarts of water, with 
a little salt. When it boils take off the scum quite 
clean, then put in six large onions, two carrots, a 
head or two of celery, a parsnip, one leek, anda little 
thyme. Let the whole stew together till the meat is 
quite boiled down, then strain it through a hair sieve, 
‘and after it has stood about half an hour, skim it well 
‘and clear it off gently from the settlings into a clean 
pan. Boil half a pint of cream and pour it on the 
crumb of a small loaf till the whole is soaked in. 
Take half a pound of almonds, blanch and beat them 
as fine as possible, putting in now and then a little 
cream to prevent them from boiling. ‘Then take the 
yolks of six hard eggs, beat them with the loaf soaked 
in the cream, and mix the whole together. Pat your 
broth again into the saucepan, and when hot pour it 
to your almonds, Strain it through a fine hair sieve, 
rubbing it with a spoon till the virtues and flavoar are - 
extracted. Put the whole into the saucepan, adding 
a little more cream to make it white. Set it over the 
fire, keep stirring it till. it boils, and skim off the froth 
as it rises. Inthe mean time soak the tops of two 
French rolls in melted butter ina stewpan till they are 
‘evisp, but not brown; then take them out of the 
butter, and lay them in a place before the fire. After 
remaining there a short time, put them at the bottom 
of ‘the tureen, pouring to them a small quantity of 
the soup. When your soup has been thoroughly skim- 
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med from froth, and is just ready to boil, then take 
it off, pour it into the tureen, and serve it hot to table. 
—In making this soup, particular care must be taken 
that no fat be on the surface of the broth at the time 
it is poured upon the almonds, otherwise the whole 
will be spoiled. 

| Soup Cressy. 

~ CUT a pound of Jean ham into small bits, and put 
at the bottom of a stewpan, witha French roll cat in 
pieces, and laid on the top. Take two dozen heads 
of celery cut small, six onions, two turnips, one carrot, 
six cloves, four blades of mace, and two bunches of 
water-cresses, Put them all in a stewpan, with a pint 
of good broth. Cover them close, and let them sweat 
gently for about twenty minutes, after which fill it up 
with veal broth, and stew it four hours. When this 
js done, strain it through a fine sieve or cloth, and put 
it again into the saucepan, seasoning it with salt and 
a little chyan pepper. As soon as it-issimmered up, 
pour it into the tureen, putting in some French roll 
toasted hard. 

Transparent Soup. 

CUT off the meat from a leg of veal as clean as 
you can, after which break the bone in small pieces. 
Put the meat into a large jug, with the bones at top, 
and add to ita bunch of sweet-herbs, a quarter of an 
ounce of mace, half'a pound of blanched almonds, 
and pour in four quarts of boiling water. Set it over 
a slow fire, close covered, and let it stand all night. 
The next day take it out of the jug, put it intoa 
clean saucepan, and Jet it boil slowly till it is reduced 
totwo quarts. During the time it boils, be particu- 
Jarly careful to take off all the scum and fat. Strain 
it into a large bowl, and when you think the flesh is 
perfectly settled at the bottom, so that no sediment 
can intermix with the soup, put it into a clean sauce- 
pan, and intermix with it three or four ounces of 
boiled rice, or two ounces of vermicelli, which you 
like best. When it has boiled about a quarter of an 
hour, pour it into the turcen, and serve it to table. 
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Almond Soipes i . ax 0 


"TAKE a quart of almonds, and beat ine in a 
marble mortar, with the yolks of six hard eggs, till 
they become a fine paste. ‘Mix them by degrees with 
two quarts of new milk, a quart of cream, and a 
quarter of a pound of double refined sugar, beat fine, 
and stir the whole well together. When it is properly 
mixed, set it over aslow fire, and keep it stirring quick 
till you find it of a good thickness: then take it off, 
pour it into your dish, and serve it up. | ‘The principal 
eare to be observed in making this’ soup is to prevent 
its curdling, which can only be done by hae it 
paras stirring till it boils. 


.,. Soup Sante, or Gravy Soup. 

TAKE a pound and a half of Jean ham cut i in 
slices, and put them in the bottom of the stew-pan, 
with about two ounces of butter under them. Over 
the ham put three pounds of lean beef, and over the 
beef the same quantity of lean veal. Pat in six onions 
cut in slices, two carrots, and two turnips sliced, two 
heads of celery, a bunch of sweet-herbs, six pe Ra 
and two blades of mace. Let there be a little water 
at the bottom, and when you have gently drawn it till 
it sticks, put in a gallon of boiling water. Let it 
stew gently for two hours; season with salt and chyan 
_ pepper, and strain it cleat off. Have ready a carrot 
cut in thin pieces % about two inches in fength, a turnip, 
two heads of leek, two of celery, two of endive cut 
across, two cabbage lettuces cut in the same manner, 
with a little sorrel and chervil. Put these intoa stew 
pan, and sweat them’ over the fire for about fifteen 
minutes; then put them into your soup. Set the 
whole over the fire, and let it boil gently about a 
quarter’of an hour; then pour it into your tureen, 
with the crust of a French roll at the ‘top, ae send 
it to ents 

ug and -Bouille:' 


TAKE about five pounds of brisket of beef, roll it 
up as tight as you can, and fasten it wns a piece of 
6 


\ 
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tape. Put it into a stew-pan, and four pounds of the 
leo of mutton piece of beef, and about two gallons of 
water. When it boils, takeoff the scum quite clean, 
and put in one large onion, two or three carrots, two 
turnips, a leek, two heads of celery, six or seven 
cloves, and some whole pepper. Stew the whole 
very gently, close covered for six or'seven hours. 
About an hour before dinner strain the soup quite clear 
from the meat. Have ready boiled carrots cut into 
small pieces resembling wheels, turnips cut in balls, 
spinach, a little chervil and sorrel, two heads of en- 
dive, and one or two of celery cut into pieces. Put 
these into a tureen, with a Dutch loaf, or a French 
roll dried, after the crumb is taken out. Pour the soup 
to these boilmg hot, and add a little salt and chyan 
pepper. ‘Take the tape from the beef, or bouille, and 
place it in a dish by itself, with mashed turnips and 
sliced carrots, each in a separate small dish, and in 
this manner serve up the whole. 


Ox Cheek Soup. | | 

BREAK the bones of the cheek, and after having 
washed it thoronghly clean, put it into a large stew- 
an, with about two ounces of butter at the bottom, 
and lay the fleshy side of the cheek downwards. Add 
to it about half a pound of lean ham cut in slices. Put 
in four heads of celery cut small, three large onions, 


two carrots, one parsnip sliced, and three blades of- 


mace. Setit over a moderate fire for about a quarter 
of an hour, when the virtues of the roots will be ex- 
tracted; after which put to it four quarts of water, 
‘and let it simmer gently till it is reduced to two. If 
you mean to use it as soup only, strain it clear off, and 
put in the white part of a head of celery cut in small 
pieces, witha httle browning to make it a fine colour. 
Scald two ounces of vermicelli, and put into the soup, 
then let it boil for about ten minutes, and poar it into 
your tureen, with the crust of a French roll, and serve 
itup. If it is to be used as a stew, take up the cheek 
as whole as possible, and have ready a boiled turnip, 


\ 
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and carrot cut in square pieces, a slice of bread toasted,. 
and cut in small pieces, put in a little chyan pepper, 
strain the soup through a hair sieve upon the whole, — 
and carry it to table. bs 


| Maccaront Soup. . 

MIX together three quarts of strong br oth with one 
of gravy. “Take half a pound of small pipe-maccaroni, 
and boil it in three quarts of water, with a little butter 
in it till it is tender, after which strain it throug a 
sieve. Cut it in pieces of about two inches in length, 
put it into your soup, and boil it up for about ten 
minutes. Send it to table ina tureen, with the crust 
of a French roll toasted. | ite 


| Calf’s Head Soup. , 
WASH the head as clean as possible, which you ~ 
will the more easily do by strewing a little salt on it to 
take out the slime. After it is thoroughly cleansed, 
put it into your stew-pan, with a proper quantity of 
water, and throw in a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion 
stuck with cloves, five or six blades of mace, and some 
pearl barley. Whenit has stewed till it is tender, put 
In some stewed celery. Season it with pepper, pour 
the soup into your dish, place the head i in the middle, 
and serve it to table. | 


Ce Pease Soup in the common way, 

PUT a quart of split peas into four quarts of water, 
with some roast beef bones, or a little lean bacon. 
Add one head of celery cut small, with three or four 
turnips. Let it boil gently till it is reduced to two 
quarts, and then work it through a cullender with a 
wooden spoon. Mix a little flour and water well to- 
gether, and boil them in the soup. Add another head 
of celery, with chyan pepper and salt to your taste. 
Cut aslice of bread in dice, fry them a light brown, 
and put them into your dish; after which pour in the 
soup, and. serve it up. 

_ White Pease Fatal 

TAKE four or five pounds of lean beef, and put it 

‘Into six quarts of water,. mh alittle salt, When it 
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boils scum it clean, and put in two carrots, three 
whole onions, a little thyme, and two heads of celery. 
When you have done this put in three quarts of pease, 
and. boil them with the meat till the latter is quite 
tender ; then strain the soup through a hair sieve, at 
the same time rubbing the pulp of the peas so as to 
extract all their virtue. Split three cos-lettuces into 
four quarters each, and cut them about four inches in 
length, witha little mint shredded small; then put 
half a pound of butter in a stew-pan that will hold 
your soup, and put the lettuceand mint into the butter, 
-with a leek sliced very thin. Stew them a.quarter— 
of an hour, shaking them about often, and after 
adding a little of the soup, stew them a quarter of. an 
hour longer: then put in your soup, and as much 
thick cream as will make it white; keep stirring it 
till it boils, fry a French roll in butter a little crisp, 
put it in the bottom of the tureen, pour the soup over, 
and serve it ap. | 
Green Pease Soup. | 

CUT aknuckle of veal into thin slices, with one 
pound of lean ham. Lay them at. the bottom of a 
soup-pot with the veal uppermost. ‘Then put in six 
onions cut in slices, with two or three turnips, two 
carrots, three heads of celery cut very small, a little 
thyme, four cloves, and four blades of mace. Put a 
little water at the. bottom, cover the pot close, and 
draw it gently, taking particular care the meat does 
not stick to the pan. When it is properly drawa, put 
in six quarts of boiling water, and let it stew gently 
four hours, skin)ming it well during the time. Take 
two quarts of eae and stew them in some of the 
liquor till tender ; then strain them off and beat them 
fine, put the liquorin, and mix them up. Take a 
tammy, or fine cloth, and rub them through till you 
have rubbed all the pulp out, and then put your soup 
in a clean pot, with half a pint of spinach juice, and 
boil it up for about a quarter of an hour; season with 
salt and a little pepper. If you think your soup not 
thick enough, take the crumb of a French rolJ, and 
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boil it ina little of the soup, beat it in a mortar, and 
rub it through your tammy, or cloth, then put it into 
your'soup and boilit up. Pour the soup: into the 
‘tureen, with dice of bread toasted very hard, and 
serve it up. | | | | 

Onion Soup. | 

TAKE eight or ten large Spanish onions, and boil 
them in milk and water till they become quite soft, 
changing your milk and water three times while the 
onions are boiling. When they are quite soft rub 
them througha hair sieve. Cut an old cock into pieces, 
and boil it for gravy, with one blade of mace. Then 
strain it, and having poured the gravy on the pulp of 
the onions, boil it gently, with the crumb ‘of a stale 
penny loaf grated into half a pint of cream, and season 
it to your taste with salt and chyan pepper. When 
you serve it up, grate a crust of brown bread round 
the edge of the dish. It will contribute much to the 
delicacy of the flavour, if you adda little stewed spi- 
nach, or a few heads of asparagus. 

Milk Soup. 

TAKE two quarts of new milk, and put into ittwo 
sticks of cinnamon, two bay leaves, a small quantity 
of basket salt, and a little sugar. While these are 
heating, blanch half a pound of sweet almonds, and 
beat them upto a paste in a marble mortar. Mix 
some milk with them by a little at a time, and while 
they are heating, grate some lemon-peel with the al- 
monds, and a litile of the juice; after which strain it 
through a coarse sieve; mix all together, and let it 
boil up. Cut some slices of French bread, and dry 
them before the fire; soak them a little in the milk, 
lay them at the bottom of the tureen, pour in the 
soup and serve it up. , 

sie uate Rice Soup. Vidts 

PUT a pound of rice.and a little cinnamon inte two 
quarts of water. Cover it close, and let it simmer very 
gently till the rice is quite tender. ‘Take out the cin- 
namop, then sweeten it to your palate; grate into it 
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half a nutmeg, and let it stand till it is cold. Then 
- beat up the yolks of three eggs, with half a pint of 
white wine; mix them well together, and stir them 
into the rice. Set the whole on aslow fire, and keep 
stirring it allthe time, lest it should curdle. When 
it is of a good thickness, and boils, take it up, and 
keep stirring it till you pour it into your dish. 


Scotch Barley Broth. 


TAKE a leg of beef cut into pieces, and boilit in 
three gallons of water, with a sliced carrot and a crust 
of bread. Letit continue boiling till reduced to one 
half. ‘Then strain it off, and put it again into the pot, 
with half a pound of barley, four or five heads of cele- 
ry cut small, a bunch of sweet herbs, a Jarge onion, 
a little parsley chopped small, and a few marigolds, 
When this has been boiled an hour, put in a large fowl, 
and Jet it continue boiling till the broth is quite good. 
Season it with salt to your taste, take out the onion 
and sweet-herbs, and send it to table with the fowl in 
the middle. ‘The fowl may be used or omitted, ac- 
cording to your own discretion, as the -broth willbe 
exceeding good without it. | EN 

Instead of a leg of beef, some make this broth with 
a sheep’s head, which must be chopped all to pieces. 
Others use thick flank of beef, in which case six 
pounds must be boiled in six quarts of water. Put in 
the barley with the meat, and boil it very gently for 
an hour, keeping it clear from scam. Then put in 
the before-mentioned ingredients, with turnips and 
carrots clean scraped and pared, and cut into small 
pieces. Boil all together softly till you find the broth 
very good, and season it to your palate. Then take | 
it up, pour the broth into your dish or tureen, put the 
_ beef in the middle, with carrots and turnips round 

the dish, and send. it hot to table. This is a very 
comfortable repast, more particularly in cold and 
severe weather. : bones 
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: Soup Lorraine. . 

TAKE a pound of almonds, blanch them, and beat 
them in a fine mortar, with a very little water to keep 
them from oiling. Then take all the white part of a 
large roasted fowl, with the yolks of four poached 
eggs, and pound all together as fine as possible. Take 
_ three quarts of strong vedl broth, let it be very white, 
and all the fat clean skimmed off, pour it into a stew-- 
pan with the other. ingredients, and mix them well 
together. Boil them gently over a slow fire, and 
_ mince the white part of anotherfowl very fine. Season 
it with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little beaten mace. 
Put in a bit of butter about the size of an egg, witha 
spoonful or.two of the soup strained, and set it over 
the fire to be quite het. Cut two French rolls. into 
thin slices, and set them before the fire to crisp. Then 
take one of the hollow loaves which are made for 
oysters, and fill it with the minced fowl: close the 
roll as neat as possible, and keep it hot. Strain the 
soup through a very fine sieve into a clean sancepan, 
and let it stew till it is of the thickness of cream. Put 
‘the crisped bread into the dish or tureen, pour the 
soup over it, place the roll with the minced meat in 
the middle, and serve it up. | 

3 Soup Maigre. | 

PUT half a pound of butter into a deep 'stew-pan, — 
shake it about, and let it stand till it has done making 
a noise; then throw in six middle-sized onions, peeled 
and cut small, and shake them about. ‘Take a bunch 
of celery, clean washed and picked, cut it into pieces 
about half an inch in length; a large handful of spi- 
nach clean washed and picked, a good lettuce (if it 
can be got) cut small, and a bundle of parsley chopped 
fine. Shake all these well together in the pan for a 
quarter of an hour, and then strew in a little flour: 
stir all together in the stew-pan, and put in two quarts 
of water. Throw ina handful of hard dry crust, with 
about a quarter of an ounce of ground pepper, and 
three blades of mace beat fine. Siir all together, and 
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let it boil gently for about half an hour: then take it 
off, beat up the yolks of two eggs, and stir them in 
with one spoonful of vinegar. Pour the whole into a 
soup-dish, and send it to table.—If the season of the 
year will admit, a pint of green pease boiled in the 
soup will bea materialaddition. 


Giblet Soup. 


TAKE four pounds of gravy beef, two pounds of 
scrag of mutton, and two pounds of scrag of veal. 
Put these into a saucepan with two gallons of water, 
and let them stew very gently till the broth begins to 
have a good taste. ‘Then pour it ont, let it stand till 
it is cold, and skim off all the fat. Take two pair of 
giblets well scalded and. cleaned, put them into the 
broth, and let them simmer till they are very tender. 
Take out the giblets, and strain the soup through a 
cloth. Puta piece of butter rolied in flour into your 
stew-pan, and make it of alight brown. Have ready 
chopped small some parsley, chives, a little penny- 
royal, and a small quantity of sweet marjoram. Place 
the soup over a very slow fire; put in the giblets, 
fried butter, herbs, a little Madeira wine, some salt, 
and chyan pepper. Let them simmer till the herbs 
are tender, and then send the soup to table with the 
giblets intermixed. | 


fTodge Podge. 


TAKE a pound of beef, a pound of veal, and a 
pound of scrag of mutton. Cnt the beef into small 
pieces, and put the whole into a saucepan, with two 
quarts of water. Take an ounce of barley, an onion, 
a small bundle of sweet herbs, three or four heads ‘of 
celery washed clean and cut small, a littlemace, two 
or three cloves, and some whole pepper, tied all in a 
piece of cloth, and throw into the pot with the meat, 
three turnips pared and cut in two, a large carrot 
scraped clean, and cut in six pieces, and a small let- 
tuce. Cover the pot close, and let it stew very gently 
for five or six hours; then take out the spice, sweet- 


~ 
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herbs, and onion, pour‘all into.a soup dish, season it 
with salt, and’send it to table. : 


Cow Heel Soup. 


» TAKE four pounds of lean mutton, three of beef, 
and two of veal; cut them across, and put them into 
a pot, with an old fowl, and four or five slices of lean 
ham. Let these stew without any liquor over a very 
slow fire, but be careful they do not burn to the pot. 
As soon as you find the meat begin to stick to the 
bottom, stir it about, and put in some good beef broth 
clear of all the fat: then put in some turnips, carrots, 
and celery cut small, a bunch of sweet-herbs, and a 
bay leaf; then add some more clear broth, and let it 
stew about anhour. While this is doing, take a cow- 
heel, split it, and set it on to boil in some of the same 
broth. When it is very tender take it off, and set on 
a stew-pan with some crusts of bread, and some more 
broth, and let it soak eight or ten minutes. When the 
soup is stewed till it tastes rich, lay the crusts in a 
tureen, and the two halves of the cow-heel upon them. 
Then pour ig the soup, season it to your palate, and 
serve it totable. . | 7 


| | White Soup. | 
TAKE aknuckle of veal, a large fowl, anda pound 


-of lean bacon: put these into a saucepan with six 
quarts of water: add half a pound of rice, two an- 
chovies, a few pepper corns, a bundle of sweet herbs, 
two or three onions, and three or four heads of celery 
cut in slices, Stew them all together, till the soup is 
as strong as you would have it, and then strain it 
throngh a hair sieve into a clean earthen pan. Let it 
stand all night, and the next day take off the scum 
‘very clean, and pour the liquor into a stew-pan. Put 
in half a pound of sweet almonds beat fine, boil it for 
about a quarter of an hour, and strain it through a 
lawn sieve. ‘Then put ina pint of cream, with the 
yolk of an egg, stir all together, let it boil a few mi- 
nutes, then pour it into ee neal and serve it up. 
- . 
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Gravy Soup. 

TAKE a shin of beef, with the bone well selina 
and put it into your saucepan with six quarts of water, 
-a pint of pease, and six onions. » Set it over the fire, 
and let it boil gently till; the juices of the meat are 
drawn out: then strain the liquor through a sieve, 
and add to it a quart of ‘strong beef broth. Season 
it to your taste with pepper and salt, and put ina 
little celery and beet leaves; and when it has boiled 
till the vegetables are tender, pour it into a tureen, 
and take it to table. 


Hare Soup. 


_ CUT a large hare into pieces, and put it into an 
earthen mug, “ev ith three blades of mace, two large 
onions, a little salt, a red herring, half a dozen large 
morels, a pint of red wine, and three quarts of water. 
Bake it three hours in a quick oven, and then strain 
the liquor into a stew-pan. Have ready boiled four 
ounces of French barley, and put in; just scald the 
liver, and rub it througha sieve witha wooden spoon ; 
put it into the soup, set it over the fire, but do not let 
it boil. Keep it stirring till it is on the brink of boil- 
ing, and then take it off. Put some crisped bread 
into your tureen, and pour the soup into it.—This is 
a most delicious rich soup, and calculated for large 
entertainments. If any other kind of soup is pro- 
vided, this should be placed at the bottom of the table. 


Parir idge Soup. | 

TAKE two large old partridges, skin them, and 
cut them into pieces, with three or four slices of ham, 
a little celery, and three large onions cut in slices. 
Fry them in butter till they - are brown, but be sure 
you do not let them burn. ‘Then put them intova » 
stew-pan, with three quarts of boiling water, a few 
pepper corns, and alittle salt. After it has stewed 
gently for two hours, strain it through a sieve, put it 
again into your stew-pan, with some stewed celery 
and. fried bread, , When it is near boiling, spoar it 
into your tureen, and serve it. up hot... | 
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BOIL an hundred fresh cray fish, as also a fine 
lobster, and pick the meat clean out of each. “Pound 
the shells of both in a mortar till they are very fine, 
and boil them in four quarts of water, with four pounds 
of mutton, a pint of green split peas nicely picked and 
washed, a large turnip, a carrot, an onion, mace, 
cloves, an anchovy, a little thyme, pepper, and salt. 
Stew them on a slow fire till all the goodness is out of 
the mutton and shells; then strain it through a sieve, 
and put in the meat of your cray-fish and lobster, but 
let them be cut into very small pieces, with the red 
coral of the lobster, if it has any. Boil it half an 
hour, and just before you serve it up, add a little 
butter melted thick and smooth: stir it round when 
you put it in, and let it simmer very gently about 
‘ten minutes. Fry a French roll nice and brown, lay 
‘it in the middle of the dish, pour rs soup on it, and 
serve it up hot. t 
\ Hel Soup. 

TAKE a pound of eels, erhiiel will make a pint of 
good soup, or any greater weight, in proportion to 
the quantity of soup you intend to make. ‘To every 
pound of eels put a quart of water, a crust of bread, 
two or three blades of mace, a little whole pepper, an 
onion, and a bunch of sweet-herbs. Cover them close, 
_ and let them boil till half the liquor is wasted: then 
strain it, and toast some bread ; cut it small, lay the 
bread in your dish, and pour in the soup.—This soup 
is very balsamic, and particularly nutricious to weak 
constitutions, © 
i Oyster Soup. 

TAKE a pound of skate, four or five flounders, and 
two eels; cut them into pieces, just cover them with 
water, and season with mace, an onion stuck with 
cloves, a head of celery, two parsley roots sliced, 
‘some pepper and salt, and a bunch of sweeteherbs. 
Cover them down close, and after they have simmered 
about an hour and an half, strain the liquor clear off, 
and put it into a clean saucepan. In'the mean time 
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take a quart of oysters bearded, and beat them in a 
- mortar with the yolks of six eggs boiled hard. ~Sea- 
son it with pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg ; and when 
the liquor boils, put all into it. Let the whole boil till 
it becomes of the thickness of cream, then take it off, 
pour it into your tureen, and serve it to table. 


Mutton Broth. 


TAKE a neck of mutton about six pounds, cut it 
in two, boil the scrag part in agallon ef water, skim 
it well, and then put ina small bundle of sweet-herbs, 
an onion, and a good crust of bread. When the scrag 
has boiled’ about an hour, put in the other part of the 
mutton, and about a quarter of an hour before the 
meat is done, put in a turnip or two, some dried ma- 
rigolds, a few chives with parsley chopped small, and 
season it with salt. You may at first put in a quarter 
of a pound of barley or rice, which both thickens it 
and contributes a grateful flavour. Some like it thick- 
ened with oatmeal, and some with bread; and, in- 
‘stead of sweet-herbs and onion, season it with mace ; 
but this is mere fancy, and determined by the dif- 
ferent palates of different people. If you boil turnips 
as sauce to the meat, let it be done by themselves, 
otherwise the flavour, by being too powerful, will in- 


jure the broth. . 
Beef Broth. 
TAKE a lege of beef with the bone well cracked, — 
wash it thoroughly clean, and put it into your pot. with 
a gallon of water. Scum it well, and put in two or 
three blades of mace, a small bunch of parsley, and.a 
_ large crust of bread. ‘Let it boil till the beef and | 
- ginews are quite tender. Cut some toasted bread, and 
put into your tureen, then lay in the meat, and pour 
the soup all over. 
‘ Beef Drink. | : 
TAKE a pound and a half of lean beef, cut it into 
_ small pieces, and put it into a gallon of water, with 
_ the under crust of a penny loaf, and a little salt. Let © 
it boil till it is reduced to two quarts, then strain it 
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off, and it will be very good drink.—OQbserve, that 
when you first put the meat into the water, that it is 
clear of all skin and fat, , tae oe 
Strong Beef Broth to keep. at 
TAKE part of aleg of beef, and the scrag end of 
a neck of mutton. Break the bones well of seach, 
and put to it as much water.as will cover it, with a 
“jittle salt, When it.boils skim it clean, and put to it 
a large onion stuck with cloves, a bunch.of sweet. 
herbs, some pepper, and a nutmeg quartered. Let 
these boil till. the virtues of the mace are drawn out, 
then ‘strain the soup through a fine sieve, and keep 
it for use. | i , | 

| | Veal Broth. . 
STEW a knuckle of veal in: about a gallon of 
‘water, put in two ounces of rice or vermicelli, a little 
salt, and a blade of mace. When the meat is tho- 
roughly boiled, and the liquor reduced to about one 


half, it will be very good and fit for use. 
| Chicken Broth. var 
. SKIN alarge old fowl, cut off the fat, break the 
fowl 1o pieces, and. -put jt into two quarts of water, 
with a good crust of bread, and a blade of mace. Let 
it boil gently for five or-six hours; ,then pour off all 
the liquor, put a quart more boiling water to it, and 
- cover it close; let it boil-softly till it is good, then 
strain it off, and season it with a little salt.. dn the 
mean time hoil a chicken, and save the liquor; and 
_ when the flesh is eat, take the bones, break them, and 
“put them to the liquor in which you boiled the chicken, 
with a blade of mace, and a crust of bread. When 
the juice of the bones are extracted, strain it off, 
mix it with the other liquor, and send it to table. 
Spring Broth. eee 
TAKE a crust of bread, and about a quarter of-a 
__ pound of fresh butter; put them into a soup pot, or 
__stew-pan, with a good quantity of herbs, as beet, 
,sorre}, chervil, lettuce, leeks, and purslain, all washed 
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clean, and coarsely chopped. Put to them a quart of 
water, and let them stew till it is reduced to one half, 
when it will be fit for use.—This is an excellent pu- 
rifier of the blood. 


Plumb Porridge to heep. : 


» TAKE aleg anda shin of beef, put them into eight 
gallons:of water, and boil them till the meat is quite 

tender. When the broth is strong, strain it off, shake 
out the meat, and put the broth again into the pot. 

Slice six penny loaves thin, cutting off the tops and 

bottoms, put some of the liquor to them, cover them 

over, and Jet them soak for a quarter of an hour ; 

then boil and strain it, and put it into your pot. 

When the whole has boiled a short time, put in five 
‘pounds of stewed raisins of the sun, and two pounds 

of prunes. - After it has boiled a quarter of an hour, 

put in five pounds of currants clean washed and 

picked. Let these boil till they swell, and then put 
in three quarters of an ‘ounce of mace, half an ounce 
of cloves, and two nutmegs, all beat fine. Before 
you put these into the pot, mix them with a little cold 
‘jiquor, and put them in but a short time before the 
‘whole is done.'’ When you take off the pot, put in 
‘three pounds of sugar, a little salt, a quart of sack, a 
quart of claret, and the juice of two or three lemons, 
If you think proper, instead of bread you may thicken 
‘it with sago. Pour your porridge into earthen pans, 

and keep it for use. LIN RA ANE 

: Mock Turtle Soup. ) ht 


SCALD a calf’s head with the skin on, and take o 

‘the horny part, which must, be cut into pieces about 
two inches square. Let these be well washed and » 
cleaned, then dry them in a cloth, and put them into 
a stew-pan, with four quarts of water made as follows: 
Take stx or seven pounds of beef, a calf’s foot, a shank 
“of ham, an onion, two carrots, a turnip, a head of 
celery, some cloves and whole pepper, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, a little lemon-peel, and a few truffles. 
Put these into eight quasts of water, and let it stew 
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gently till the broth is reduced one half; then strain 
it off, and put it into the stew-pan, with the horny 
parts of the calf’s head. Add some knotted marjoram, 
a little savory, thyme, and parsley, all chopped small 
together, with some cloves and mace pounded, a little 
chyan pepper, some green onions, a shalot cut fine, a, 
few chopped mushrooms, ‘and half a pint of Madeira 
wine. Stew all these together gently till the soup is 
reduced to two quarts; then heat a little broth, mix 
some flour smooth in it, with the yolks of two eggs, and 
keep it stirring over a gentle fire till it is near boiling. 
Add this to the soup, keeping it stirring as you pour 
it in, and let them all stew together for another hour, 
When you take it off the fire, squeeze in the juice of 
half a lemon, and half an orange, and throw in some 
broiled foreemeat ball. Pour the whole into your 
tureen, and serve it hot up to table.—This is a rich 
soup, and to most palates deliciously gratifying. 


Portable Soup. aa, 
THIS soup (which is particularly calculated for the 


use and convenience of travellers, from its not receiv- 
ing any injury by time,) must be made in the follow- 
ing manner. Cut into small pieces three large legs 
of veal, one of beef, and the lean part of aham, Put 
a quarter of a pound of butter at the bottom of alarge 
- cauldron, then lay in the meat and bones, with four 
ounces of anchovies, and two ounces of mace. Cut 
off the green leaves of five or six heads of celery, wash 
the heads quite clean, cut them small, put them in 
with three large carrots cut thin, cover the cauldron 
quite close, and set it over a moderate fire. When 
you find the gravy begins to draw, keep taking it up 
till you have got it all out; then put water in to cover 
the meat; set it on the fire again, and let it boil 
gently for four hours; then strain it through’a hair 
sieve into a clean pan, till it is reduced to one part 
out of three. Strain the gravy you strain from the meat 
into the pan, and let it boil gently till you find it of a 
glutinous consistence, observing to keep skimming off 
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the fat clean as it rises. You must take particular 
care, when it is nearly enough, ‘that it does not burn: 
Season it to your taste with chyan pepper, and pour it 
on flat earthen dishes a quarter ofan inch thick. | Let 
it stand till the next day, and then cut it out by round 
tins a little larger than a crown piece.” Lay the cakes 
im dishes, and set them in the sun ‘to dry, to facilitate 
which turn them often: When the cakes are dry put 
thein into a tin box, with a piece of clean white paper 
between each, and keep them in a dry place. If 
made in frosty weather, it will be sooner formed into 
its proper solidity.— This soup is not only particularly 
uséful to travellers, but is also exceeding convenient 
to be kept in private families; for by putting one of 
the cakes into a saucepan, with about a pint:of water, 
and a little salt, a bason of good broth may be had‘in 
a few minutes. There is also another great conve- 
niencéin it; that by boiling asmall quantity of water 
_ with one of the cakes, it will make an excellent gravy 
for roast turkeys or fowls. 

N. B. It has been deemed expedient to commence 
the Art of Cookery with a practical description of the. 
manner of making all kinds of Soups and Broths, 
those articles being, at most entertainments, first 
brought upon the table. fy 


CHAP. XIV. 

BOILING IN GENERAL. 

SECT. I. ? 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT. — 
A S a necessary prelude to the directions given un- 
LX der this head, we shall make a few ‘necessary, 
‘and general observations. All meat should be boiled 
‘as slow as possible, but in plenty of water, which will 
‘make it rise and look plump. Be careful to keep it 

1 
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clear from scum, and let your pot be close covered. 
If you boil it fast the outside will be hardened before 
the inside is warm, and the meat will be disagreeably 
discoloured. A leg of veal of twelve pounds weight, 
will take three hours and a,half boiling ; and the 
slower it boils:the whiter and plumper it willbe. 

With respect to mutton and beef, if they are rather 
under done, they may be eat without being either dis- 
agreeable or unwholesome,; but lamb, pork, and veal, 
should be thoroughly done, otherwise they will be 
obnoxious to the sight, and consequently ungrately to 
the palate. Aleg of pork will take half an hour more 
boiling than a leg of veal of the same weight; but in_ 
general, when you boil beef or mutton, you may allow 
as many quarters of an hour as the meat weighs © 
pounds. ‘To put in the meat when the water is cold 
must be allowed to be the best method, as thereby 
the middle gets warm before the outside becomes 
hardened. An hour and a half will boil a leg of 
lamb of four pounds and a half weight. From these 
general directions, it would be unnecessary to describe 
the usual mode of boiling the common joints of either 
mutton or beef. We shall therefore proceed to these 
articles which require more particular notice. 


To dress a Calf’s Head, one Half boiled, and the 
| other baked. | 


AFTER having well cleansed the head, parboil 
one half, beat up the yolk of an egg, and rub it over 
the head with a feather ; then’strew over it a season- 
ing of pepper, salt, thyme, parsley chopped small, 
shred lemon-peel, grated bread, and a little nutmeg ; 
stick bits of butter over it, and send it to the oven, . 
Boil.the other half white ta a cloth, and put them 
both ipto adish. Boil the brains in a piece of clean 
cloth, with a very little parsley, and a leaf or two of 
‘sage. When they are boiled chop them small, and 
warm them up in a saucepan, with a bit of butter, and 
a little pepper and salt, Lay the tongue, boiled and 
peeled, in the middle of a small dish, and the brains 
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round it; have in another dish, bacon.or, pickled Parl 
and ina ‘third greens and carrots., | 


_ Grass Lamb," 


WHATEVER the number of paoads 3 1S that the 
joint. weighs, so many quarters of an bour must it 
boil.» When done, serve it up with'spinach, carrots, 
cabbage, or broccoli. it 


A Ham. 


PUT. your ham into a copper of cold water, and 
when it boils, take care that it boilsslowly. A ham 
of twenty pounds weight will take four hours anda 
half boiling ; and so in proportion for one of a larger 
or smaller size. An old and large ham will require 
sixteen. hours. soaking in a large tub of, soft water; 
but a green one does not require any soaking. Be 
sure, while your ham is boiling, to keep the water 
clear from scum. When you take it up, pull off the 
skin, and rub it allover with an egg, strew on.crumbs 
of bread, baste it witha little butter, and set it to the 
fire till it is of a light brown. 


Another way of boiling a Ham. 


WITH respect to its being an old ham, or a greety 
one, observe the before-mentioned directions. “Pare 
it round and underneath, taking care no rusty part is 
left. Put it into a pan or pot that will properly con- 
tain it, cover it with water, and put in a few cloves, 
thyme and laurel leaves. Let it boil on a.slow fire 
about five hours, and then add a glass of brandy, and 
a pint of red wine; finish boiling in the same manner. 
If it is to be served up hot, take off the skin, and 
strew it over with crumbs ‘of bread, a little parsley 
finely chopped, and a few bits of butter, and give it 
a good colour either in the oven, or with a salaman- 
der. If it is to be kept till cold, it will be better to 
let the skin remain, as it will bea means of preserv- 
ing its juices, 
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Tongues. 

IF it bea deiea tongue, steep it all might in ates ; 
but if it be a pickled one, only wash it well from the 
brine. Let it boil moderately three hours. If it is to 
be eat hot, stick it with cloves, rub it over with the 
yolk of an egg, strew crumbled bread over it, and, 
when done, baste it with butter, and set it betore the 
fire till it becomes of a light brown. Dish it up with © 
- alittle brown gravy, or red wine sauce, and lay slices 
of currant jelly round the dish. 


Ley of Mutton, with Cauliflomers and Spinach. 


TAKE a leg of mutton, cut venison fashion, and 
boil it in a cloth. Boil two fine cauliflowers in milk 
and water, pull them into sprigs, and stew them with 
butter, pepper, salt, and a little milk: stew some 
spinach in a, saucepan, and put to it a quarter of a 
pint of gravy, with a piece of butter, and a little flour. 
When all is done, put the mutton in the middle of the © 
dish, the spinach round it, and the cauliflower over 
all. ‘The butter the cauliflower was stewed in must 
‘be poured over it, and it must be made to appear like 
smooth cream. 

Lamb's Head. 


WASH the head very clean, take the black part 
from the eves, and the gall from the liver. Lay the 
head in warm water ; boil the lights, heart, and part 
of the liver. Chop and flour them, and toss them up 

in a saucepan with some gravy, catsup, and a little 

pper, salt, lemon-juice, and a spoonful of cream, 

Boil the head very white, lay it in the middle of the 
dish, and the mince meat round it. Place the other 
parts of the liver fried, with some very small bits of 
bacon onthe mince-meat, and the brains fried in little 
cakes and laid on the rim of the dish, with some crisp 
parsley put between. Pour a little melted butter over 
the head, and garnish with lemon. 


Or you may dress it thus: 
BOIL the head and pluck tender, but do not let 
the'liver be too much done. ‘Take the head up, hack 


ra 
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it cross and cross with a knife, grate some nutmeg 
over it, and lay it in a dish before a good fire. Then 
grate some crumbs of bread, some sweet herbs rubbed, 
a little lemon-peel chopped fine, a very little pepper 
and salt, and baste it with a little butter; then throw 
a little flour over it, and just as it is done do the same, 
baste and dredge it. ‘Take half the liver, the heart, 
the lights and tongue, chop them very small, with 
about a gill of gravy or water. First shake some flour 
over the meat, and stir it together, then put in the 
gravy or water a good piece of butter rolled ina little 
flour, a little pepper and salt, and what runs from the 
head in the dish. Simmer all together a few minutes, 
and add half a spoonful of vinegar; pour it into your 
dish, lay the head in the middle of the mince-meat, 
have ready the other half of the liver cut thin with 
some slices of bacon broiled, and lay round the head. 
Garnish with lemon. 

Leg of Lamb boiled, and Loin fried. 

CUT your leg from the loin, and boil it three quar- 
ters of an hour. Cut the loin in handsome steaks, 
beat them with a cleaver, and fry them a good brown. 
Then stew them a little in strong gravy. Put your 
leg on the dish, and lay your steaks round it. Pour 
on your gravy, lay round Inmps of staved spinach 
and crisped parsley on every steak. Send it to table 
with gooseberry sauce in a boat, and garnish with 
lemon. 

A Elaunch or Neck of Venison. 

AS a necessary preparation for either of these joints, 
let it lay in salt fora week; then boil it in a cloth 
well floured, and allow a quarter of an honur’s boiling 
for every pound it weighs. For sauce, boil some cau- 
liflowers, pulled into little sprigs, in milk and water, 
with some fine white cabbage, and turnips cut in 
dice ; and some beet-root cut into narrow pieces about 
an inch and a half long, and half an inch thick. After 
your cabbage is boiled, beat it up inasauce-pan with 
a piece of butter and salt. When your meat is done, 
and laid in the dish, put the cabbage next the cauli- 
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flower, and then the turnips. Place the beet-root here 
and there, according to your fancy ; and have a little 
melted butter in a cup, in case it should. be wanted. 
This dish is not only excellent in its quality, but par- 
ticularly pleasing in its appearance. If any is left, it 
will eat well the next day, hashed with gravy and 
sweet sauce. he ) 
Pickled Pork. 

AFTER washing and scraping it perfectly clean, 
put it into the pot with the water cold, and when the 
rind feels tender, it isenough. The general sauce is 
greens, among the variety of which you are to make 
choice to your own discretion. 

shee ? Pig's Pettitoes. 

BOIL the feet till they are quite tender, but take 
up the heart, liver, and lights, when they have boiled 
ten minutes, and shred them small. Then take out 
the feet and split them; thicken your gravy with flour 
and butter, and put in your mince-meat, a spoonful of 
white wine, a slice of lemon, a little salt, and give it 
a gentle boil. Beat the yolk of anegg; put to it 
two spoonfuls of cream, and a little grated nutmeg. 
Then put in the pettitoes, and shake it over the fire 
till it is quite hot, but do not let it boil. Put sippets 
into the dish, pour over the whole, and garnish with 
sliced lemon. : 


SECT. II. 
BOILING POULTRY. 


Turkeys. 
A Turkey should not be dressed till three or four 

days after being killed, as it will otherwise not boil 
white, neither will it eat tender. When you have 
plucked it, draw it at the rump, cut off the legs, put 
the ends of the thighs into the body, and tie them with 
a string. Having cut off the head and neck, grate 
a penny loaf, chop fine about a score of oysters, shred 
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a little lemon-peel, and putin a sufficient quantity of 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Mix these up into a licht 
force-meat, with a quarter of a pound of butter, three 
eggs, and a spoonful or two of cream. Stuff the craw 
of the turkey with one part of this composition ; the 
other must be made into balls and boiled. When you 
have sewed up the turkey, and dredged it: with flour, 
put it into a kettle of cold water; cover it close, set 
it over the fire, and when the scum begins to rise; take 
it clean off, and then cover the kettle close. Ifa 
young one of a moderate size, let it boil very slowly 
for half an hour; then take off your kettle, and let it 
stand for some time close covered, when the steam 
being confined, will sufficiently do it. When you 
dish it up, pour a little of your oyster sauce over it, 
lay the forcemeat-balls round it, aud serve it up with 
the rest of the sauce in a boat. Garnish your dish 
with barberries and lemon, 


The best sauces for a boiled turkey are, good oyster 
and celery sauce. Make the oyster sauce thus: 'Take 
a pint of oysters, strain the liquor from them, and 
beard and wash them in cold water. Pour the liquor | 
off into a stew-pan, and putin the oysters with a blade 
of mace, some butter rolled with flour, and a quarter 
of a lemon. When they boil up, put in half a pint 
of cream, and boil the whole gently together. Take 
the lemon and mace out, squeeze the juice of the 
Jemon into the sauce, and serve it up in your boats or 
basons. Make the celery sauce thus: Cut the white 
part of the celery into pieces abont an inch in length, 
and boil it in some water till itis tender. ‘Then take 
half a pint of veal broth and a blade of mace, and 
thicken it with a little flour and butter; add half a 
pint of cream, and boil them gently together. Put in 
your celery, and when it boils, pour it into your boats. 


Chickens. | 


AFTER you have drawn them, lay them in skim- 
med milk for two hours, and truss them. When you 
have properly singed, and-dusted them with flour, 
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cover é chan close in cold water, and set them over a 
slow. fire. - Having taken, off the: scum, and boiled 
them slowly five or, six minutes, take them off the 
fire, and keep them close covered for half an hour in 
the water, which will do them sufficiently, and make 
them ~ plump. and white. Before you dish them, set 
them on the fire to heat ; then drain them,, and pour 
over them white sauce, which you must have made 
Site in the following manner : 


1) OME mat 
“Take the heads'and necks of the shit dens ae ay 
small bit of serag of veal, or any seraps of mutton you 
may have ‘by you, and'iput) ‘them into‘a saucepan, ‘with 
a blade or two of mace, and’a few black pepper corns, 
an anchovy,'a head. of celery, @ slice ofthe end ofia 
lemon, ‘and‘a bunch of sweet herbs; Put to these a 
quart’ of water, cover it close, and let it» boil till it is 
reduced to'halfa pint "Then strain it, and thicken it 
with aquarter of ‘a pound ‘of butter mixed with flour, 
and boil-it: five or six’ minutes. > Then: put in two 
spoonfals. of. mushrooms, and: mix the yolks) of two 
eggs with atea cupful of cream, and. a, little nutmeg 
grated, Put in yourisauce,, and, keep shaking. it over 
the fire, till it is near:boiling ; then pour. it anta sam 
boats, ands serve it up with your chickense, 
: | | ft] 


Fonls. 
APTER having fateh your fowls, which you must 


be particularly careful in doing, cut off the head, neck, 
and legs. Skewer them with the ends of their legs 
in. theit bodies, and tie them round: with a string. 
Singe and dust them well with flour, put them into 
cold water, cover the kettle close, and set it on the 
fire ; but take it off as soon as thescum hegins to 
rise.-—Cover them close again, and. let: them boil 
. gently 20 minutes; then take them off, and the heat 
of the water will do them sufficiently. Melted but- 
ter with the parsley shred fine isthe usual sauce; but 
you may serve them up with the like sauce as before 
directed for chickens. ¥ ; 
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: Rabbits or Ducks. 4 

BOIL your duck or rabbit ‘in a good deal of water, 
and when the sctim rises take it clean off. A duck 
will take about twenty minutes, and a rabbit half an 
hour. Melted butter and parsley is frequently used 
as sauce for rabbits; but if you prefer onion sauce, 
which will do for either, make it thus: Peel your . 
onions and throw them into water as you peel them; — 
then cut them into thin slices, ‘boil them in milk and 
water, and scum the liquor. », About half an hour will 
boil. them. When. they-are-sufficiently boiled, put 
them into.a clean sieve to drain; chop them, and rab 
them through .a cullender; then put them into a 
saucepan, and shake a little flour, with two or three 
spoontuls of cream, and a good piece of butter. Stew 
them all together till they are thick and fine; \ lay the 
duck or rabbit ina dish, and pour the sauce all over. 
If a rabbit, you must pluck. out the jaw-bones, and 
stick one in each eye, the small end inwards. 


‘Another'sauce for a boiled duck may be made thus: 
Take one large onion, a handful of parsley clean 
washed and’ picked, and a lettuce : cut the onion 
small, chop the parsley fine, and put them ‘into a _ 
quarter of a» pint of good gravy, with a spoonful of 
lemon-juice, and a little pepper and salt. When 
they have stewed together half an hour, add two 
spoonfuls of red wine.—Lay the duck in your dish, 
and pour the sauce over it. 

| . Pigeons. Gr Pay sry 

WHEN you draw your pigeons, be careful to take 
out the craw as elean as possible. Wash them in 
several waters, and having cut off the pinions, turn 
their legs under their wings. Let them boil very 
slowly a quarter of an hour, and they will be sufh- 
ciently done. Dish them up, and pour over them good 
melted butter: lay round the dish a little broccoli, and 
serve them up with melted butter and parsley in boats. 
They should be boiled by themselves, and may be 
eaten with bacon, greens, spinach, or asparagus. 


- 
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' Geese. 


SINGE a goose and pour over it a quart of boiling. 
milk. Let it continue in the milk all night, then take 
it out, and dry it well with a cloth. Cutan onion very 
small with some sage, put them into the goose, sew it 
up at the neck and vent, and hang it up by the legs 
till the nextday; then put it into a pot of cold water, 
cover it close, and let it boil gently foranhour. Serve 
it up with onion sauce. | ul a 


! Partridges. | 

BOIL. them quick ina good deal of water, and fif- 

teen minutes will be sufficient. For sauce, take a. 

quarter of a pint of cream, and a bit of fresh butter 

about the size of a walnut. Stir it one way till itis 
melted, and then pour it over the birds, 


Pheasants. | 

THESE must be likewise boiled in plenty of water. 
If it is a small one, half an hour will be sufficient, but 
if a large one, three quarters. For sauce, stew some 
heads of celery cut very fine, thickened with cream, 
and a small piece of butter rolled in flour, and season 
with salt to your palate. When your bird is done, 
pour the sauce over it, and garnish the dish with thin 
slices of lemon. : i 7 
bi Snipes er Woodcocks. 

SNIPES or Woodcocks must be boiled in good 
strong broth, or beef gravy, which you must make as 
follows: Cut a pound of lean beef into small pieces, 
and put it into two quarts of water, with an onion, a 
bundle of sweet herbs, a blade or two of mace, six 
cloves, and some whole pepper. Cover it close, let it 
boil till itis half wasted, then strain it off, and put the 
gravy into a saucepan, with salt enough to season it. 
Draw the birda clean, but take particular care of the 
guts. Put the birds into the gravy, cover them close, 
and ten minutes will boil them. In the mean time cut 
the guts and liver small, then take a little of the 
gravy the birds are boiling in, and stew the guts in 
it, = blade of sii cl about as much of 


oO 
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the cramb of bread, as the inside of a roll, and rub 
or grate it very small into a clean cloth, then pat it 
‘into a pan with some butter, and fry it till crisp, and. 
of a fine light brown colour. When your birds are 
ready, take about half a pint of the liquor they were 
boiled in, and add to the guts two spoonfuls of red 
wine, and a piece of butter about the size of a walnut 
rolled in. flour. Set them on the fire, and shake 
your saucepan often, (but by no means stir it with a 
spoon) till the butter is melted: then put in the fried 
crumbs, give the saucepan another shake, take up 
your birds, lay them in the dish, and pour your sauce 
over them.—Garnish with sliced lemon. % 


SECT. Itt. 
BOLLING-FISH.. . 
Turbot. 


When you have thoroughly washed and cleansed 
your fish, rub some alegar over it, which will greatly 
contribute to its firmness. Put it into your fish-plate 
with the belly upwards, and fasten a cloth tight over 
it to prevent its breaking. Let it boil gently in hard 
water, with plenty of salt and vinegar, and scum it 
well to prevent the skin being discoloured. Be sure 
not to put in your fish till your water boils,,and when 
it is enough take it up, and drain it.. Remove. the 
cloth carefully, and slip the fish very cautiously on the 
dish, for fear of breaking it. Lay over it oyster-patties, 
or fried oysters. Put your lobster or gravy-sauce into 
boats, and garnish with crisped parsley and pickles. 
| Another Way to dress a Turbot. 


Put into the bottom of your stew-pan some thyme, 
parsley, sweet herbs, and an onion sliced. Then lay 
“in your*fish, and strew over it the like quantity of the 
same herbs, with some chives and sweet basil. Cover 
the fish with an equal quantity of white wine and the 
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best vinegar. Strew in alittle bay salt with some whole 
pepper. Set the stew-pan over a gentle fire, and gra- 
dually increase the heat till it is enough; which 
done,.take it off the fire, but let the fish remain in 
the liquor, till you have made your sauce as follows : 
Set a saucepan over the fire, with a pound of butter, 
two anchovies split, boned, and washed, two large 
spoonfuls of capers, cut small, some chives whole, 
alittle pepper and salt, some nutmeg grated, a little 
flour, a spoonful of vinegar, and a little water.— 
Keep shaking it round for some time, and then put 
on the fish to make it quite hot. When both are 
done, put the turbot into a dish, pour some of the 
sauce over it, and tue remainder into a boat. Gar- 
nish the dish with horse-radish. 
Salmen. - | 
THIS is so substantial a fish, that it requires to be 
well boiled. A piece not very thick will take half an 
hour. Boil horse-radish in the water. For sauce, 
melt.some butter plain, and some other with anchovy. 
Garnish with horse-radish and sliced lemon. 
Todress a Whole Salmon for a large Company. 
WHEN the salmon is scaled and gutted, take off the 
head and tail, cut the body through into slices an inch 
anda half thick, and throw them into a large pan of _ 
pump water. When they are all put in, sprinkle 
~ ahandful of bay salt upon the water, stir .it about, 
and then take out the fish. Set ona large deep stew- 
pan, boil the head and tail, but do not split the head, 
and putin some salt.—When they have boiled ten 
minutes, skim the water very clean, and put in the 
slices. When they are boiled enough, take them out — 
Jay the head and tail ina dish, and the slices round. 
Serve it up with plain melted butter and anchovy 
sauce, Garnish with horse-radish, mixed with the 
slices. | 


, Cod’s Head. | 
TAKE out the gills and the blood, wash the whole 

very clean, rub over it a little salt, anda glass of 

alegar, and lay on your fish plate. When the water 
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boils, throw in a good handful of salt, with a glass of 
alegar. ‘Then put in the fish, and let it boil gently. 
half an hour (if it is a large one three quarters.) ‘Take 
it up very carefully, and strip the skin clear off, set 
it before a brisk fire, dredge it all over with flour, 
and baste it well with butter. When the froth begins 
to rise, throw over it some very fine white bread 
crumbs, and continue basting it to make it froth well. 
When it is.of a fine light brown, dish it up, and 
garnish it with lemon cut in slices, scraped horse- 
radish, barberries, a few small fish fried and laid 
round it, or fried oysters. Cut the roe and liver in 
slices, and lay over it a little of the lumpy part of the 
Jobster out of the sauce, which you must make as 
follows: ‘T'ake a good lobster, and stick a skewer in 
the vent of the tailto keep out the water. Throw 
into the water a handful of salt, and when it boils, 
putin the lobster, which will be done in half an hour. 
Ifit has spawn, pick them off, and pound them very 
fine in amortar. Put them into half a pound of good 
melted butter; then take the meat out of your lobster, 
break it in bits, and put that in likewise, with a large 
spoonful of lemon pickle, the same of walnut-catchup, 
a slice of lemon, one or two slices of horse-radish, and 
a small quantity of beaten mace ; season it to your taste 
with salt and chyan pepper. Boil them one minute, 
then take out the horse-radish, and lemon, pour it 
into your sauce-boat, and serve it up with your fish.— 
If lobsters cannot be procured, you may make use of 
oysters or shrimps the same way: and if you cannot 
get any kind of shell-fish, you may then add to the. 
butter two anchovies cut small, a spoonful of walnut- 
liquor, and an onion stuck with cloves. 
Whole Cod. 

PUT *<a large quantity of water into your fish-kettle, 
which must be of a proper size for the cod, with a 
quarter of a pint of vinegar, a handful of salt, and half 
a stick of horse-radish. Let these boil together for 
some time, and then put in the fish. When it is done 
enough (which will be known by feeling the fins, and 
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the look of the fish) lay it to drain, put it on a hot 
fish-plate, and thea ina warm dish, with the liver 
cut in half, and laid on each side. » Serve it up with 
shrimp or oyster-sauce, and serenely with scraped 
horse-radish. 

Salt Cod. — , 

STEEP your salt fish in water all night, with a ide 
of vinegar thrown into it, which willtake out the 
salt, and make it eat as mild as fresh fish. The next 
day boil it, and when it is enough, separate itin flakes 
into your dish. Then pour egg-sauce over it, or 
parsnips boiled and beat fine with butter and cream. 
As it will soon grow cold, send it to table ona water- 
plate. 

Cod’ s Sounds. . 

BOIL your sounds well, but be carefal they are ro 
done too much. ‘Take them up, and let them stand 
till they are quite cold. ‘Then make a force meat of 
chopped oysters, crumbs of bread, a lump of butter, 
the yolks of two eggs, nutmeg, pepper, and salt, and 
fill your sounds with it. Skewer them into the shape 
of a turkey, and Jard them down each side, as you 
would the breast of a turkey. Dust them well. with 
flour, and put them before the fire in a tin oven to 
roast. Baste them well with butter, and when 
enough, pour on them oyster sauce, and garnish with 
barberries.—Thisis a pretty side-dish for a large table ; 
or very proper in the time of Lent. 

_ -Soals, 

TAKE a pair of soals, skinand gut then Then 
wash them thoroughly clean, and lay them in vinegar, 
salt, and water, for two hours; then dry them ina 
cloth, put them into a stew-pan witha pint of white 
wine, a bunch of sweet-herbs, an onion stuck. with 
six cloves, some whole pepper, and a little salt. 
Cover them quite close, and when enough, take them 
up, lay them in your dish, strain the liquor, and 
thicken it with butter and flour. Pour the sauce over 
and garnish with scraped horse-radish and lemon. 
You may add prawns, shrimps or muscles to your 
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sauce, according to the fancy of those for whom you 
provide——This isa very good method, but to make 
a variety, you may dress them as follows: 

Take twoor three pair of middling sized soals, 
skin, gut and wash them in spring water. Then put 
them on adish, and pour half a pint of white wine 
over them, turn them two or three times in it, and 
then pour it away.—Cut off the heads and tails of the 
soals, and set’ on a stew-pan with a little rich fish 
broth ; put in an onion cut in pieces, a bunch of 
sweet-herbs, pepper, salt, and a blade of mace. When 
these boil, put in the soals, and with them half a 
lemon cut in slices with the peel on. Let them 
simmer slowly for some time, then take out the sweet- 
herbs, and put in a pint of strong white wine, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour. Let them all simmer 
together till the soals are enough. While the fish 
are doing, put in half a pint of veal gravy, and a 


quarter of a pint of essence of ham; let it boil a little, 


then take up the soals, and pour this over them.— 
Serve up sauce as before directed, and garnish your 
dish with sliced lemon and horse-radish. 

Trout. 

BOIL them in vinegar, water, and salt, witha 
piece of horse-radish : and serve them up with anchovy- 
sauce and plain butter. : 

. Coe a ft 

WHEN you have taken out the gills and guts, and 
thoroughly washed it, make a good forcemeat of 
chopped oysters, the erumb of balf a penny loaf, a ~ 


Jittle lemon peel shred fine, a lump of butter, the 


yolks of two eggs, a few sweet-herbs, and season them 


to your taste with salt, pepper and nutmeg. Mix all 
these-well together, and put them into the belly of 


the fish, which must be sewed up, and skewered 
round. Boil itin hard water with a little salt, anda 
tea-cupful of vinegar put into the pan. As soon as 
the water boils, put in the fish (but not before) and if 
it is of a middling size, it will be done in half an 


-hour, Serve it up with oyster-sauce in a boat, having 
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first poured a little on the fish. Garnish with pickled 
Li RET He RO eRe TPE Ys RT, dual le 
Carp. i 


WHEN you kill your carp, save all the blood, and 
have ready some nice rich gravy made of beef and 
mutton, seasoned with’ pepper, salt, ‘mace, and 
ovion. Before you put in your fish, strain it off, and 
boil your carp before you put it into the gravy. Set it 
on a slow fire about a quarter of an hour, and thicken 
the sauce with a large piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Or you may make your sauce thus: take the liver of 
the carp clean from the guts, three anchovies, a little 
parsley, thyme, and an onion. Chop these small 
together, and take-half a pint of Rhenish wine, fout 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and the bivod of the. carp. 
When all these are stewed gently together,’ put it :to 
the carp, which must first be boiled in water with a 
little salt and a pint of wine ; but take'care not to do 
it too much after the carp is put into the sauce. 
non a THORN VePPatlets.o Ch mile 33 Gh 
THESE must be boiled in salt and water.) “When 
they are enough, pour away ‘part of the water,’ and 
put to the rest a pint of red wine, some’ salt “and 
vinegar, two onions sliced, with a bunch of sweet- 
‘herbs, some nutmeg, beaten mace," and the juice’ of & 
lemon. Boil these well together, with two’ or three 
anchovies. ‘Then put in the fish, and when they 
have simmered in it some time, put them intoardish, 
and strain the sauce over them. You may add shrimp 

or oyster-sauce according to your discretion. =|. | 
Mackarel. cia. eats 

GUT and wash them clean, then dry them ina cloth, 
and rub them gently over withvineg’ar. Lay them 
straight on your fish-plate, and be careful in handling 
them, as they are so tender a fish that they will easily 
break. When the water boils, put them into your 
fish-pan witha little salt, and let them boil gently 
about a quarter of an hour.. When you take them 
up, drain them well, and put the water that rans from 

them into a sauce-pan with-one large ‘spoonful -of — 


yey ane 
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catchup, a blade or two. of mace, an anchovy, anda 
slice of lemon. Let these all boil together about a 
quarter of an hour, then strain it through a hairsieve, 
and thicken it with four and butter. Put this sauce 
in one boat, and melted butterand parsley in another. 
Dish up your fish with their tails inthe middle, and 
garnish with scraped horse-radish and barkerries, 
~<iihe Ferrings. | 
SCALE, gut, and wash them, then dry them tho- 
roughly in a cloth, and rub them over with a little salt 
and vinegar. Skewer their tails in their mouths, and 
lay them on your fish-plate. When the water boils, 
put them in, and about ten or twelve minutes will do 
them. After you have taken them up, let them drain 
hl aaa G and then turn their heads into the middle 
of the dish. Serve them up with melted butter and 
parsley, and garnish with scraped horse-radish. 


Flounders, Plaise and Dabs. 


AS the similarity of these fish is so great, the me- 
thod of dressing either must be the same. First cut 
off the fins, nick the brown side under the head, and 
take out the guts. Then dry them witha cloth, and 
boil them in salt and water. Serve them up with 
shrimp, cockle, or muscle sauce, and garnish with 
red cabbage. | | | 

Perch . 

PUT your fish into the water when it boils, with 
some salt, an onion cut in slices, some parsley, and 
as much milk as will turn the water. When the fish 
is enough, putitinto a soup dish, and pour a little of 
the water with the parsley and onions over it. Serve 
it up with melted butter and parsley in a boat. | 

: Eels. 

AFTER skinning, gutting, and properly washing 
them, cut off their heads, dry them, and twist them 
round on your fish-plate. Boil them in sait and water, 
and servethem up with melted butter and_ parsley. 
If you only boil them in such a quantity of water as 
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will just)-cover them, the liquor will be exceeding 
good, and very. beneficial to weak or consumptive con- 
stitutions) u he oe pend 
ee OO" Staargeon. sd aavshi ies 
WHEN you have cleaned your fish properly, pre-. 
pare as much: liquor as. will boil it in the following 
manner :, 'T’o two pints of water put a pint of vinegar, 
a stick of horse-radish, two or three bits of lemon, 
peel, some. whole pepper, a bay-leaf, and a small 
quantity of salt. Boil your fish in this liquor, and 
when enough (which you wrllfen by the flesh ap- 
pearing likely to separate from the bones) take it up, 
and haye ready the following sauce: Melt. a pound 
of butter, dissolve an anchovy in it, put ina blade or 
two of mace, bruise the body ofa crab in the butter, 
a few shrimps or cray-fish, a little catchup, anda little 
lemon juice. When it boils, take up the sturgeon, 
drain it well, lay it in your dish, and serve it up with 
the sauce. poured into boats, Garnish with fried 
oysters, sliced lemon, and scraped horse-radish _ 
bg sind ied Turtles. | ct 
. (THESE animals furnish not only the most delicious 
repast to the epicure, but to all those which can obtain 
so luxuriousa gratification. They are of various sizes, 
and that the reader may be informed how. to dress 
them, we shall here confine ourselves to one of ‘about 
thirty pounds weight, observing that the same’ direc 
tions are to be proportionally attended to in dressing 
those of a more considerable size. — (i od Oe 
When you kill a turtle, which must be the night 
before you dress it, take off the head, and letit bleed 
two or three hours; then cut off the fins, and the 
callipee from the callipash, take care not to break 
the gall. Throw all'the inwards into cold water, the 
guts and tripe keep by themselves, and slit them: open 
with a pen-knife ; wash them very clean in scalding 
water, and scrape off all the inward skin; as you-do 
them, throw them into cold water ; wash them out of 
that, and put them into fresh water, andlet them lie all 
7 | Vf 
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night, scalding’ the fins and-edges, of the callipash and, 
callipee ;. cut the meat-off the shoulders,,and hack the. 
bones, and set them over the fire with the fins in about 
a quart of water; put in alittle mace, nutmeg, chyan, 
and salt; let it stew about three hours, then strain. it, 
and put the fins by for use.’ The next morning take 
some of the meat you cut off the shoulders, ‘and chop’ 
it'small, as for sausages, with about 'a pound’ of beef 
or veal suet, season with mace, nutmeg, sweet mar- 
jorani, parsley, chyan, and salt to your taste, and three 
or four glasses of ep abl Stuff it under the 
two fleshy parts of the meat, and if you have any left, 
lay it over to prevent the meat from burning; then 
cut the remainder of the meat and: fins'in pieces the 
size of an egg ; season it pretty high with chyan, salt, 
and a little nutmeg, and put it into the callipash. 
Take care that it be sewed or secured up at the end, 
to keep inthe gravy. Then boil up the gravy, and 
add more wine, if required, and thicken it a little 
with butter and flour. Put some of it to the turtle, 
and set it in the oven with'a_well buttered paper over 
to keep it from burning, and when it is half baked, 
squeeze in the juice’ of one or two lemons, and stir it 
up. The. callipash, or back, will take half,an hour 
more baking than the callipee, which two hours will 
do. » The. guts must be cut, in pieces two, or, three 
inches long, the tripes in less, and put into a,mug.of 
clear water, and set it in the oven with the, callipash, 
and when it ‘is; enough drained from the water, it. is 
to be mixed with the other parts, and sent up very hot 
to table. p< he shank ‘a epah il 


To dressa Turtlein the same manner as is practised 
. 7 in the. West-Indies. ; 

TAKE the turtle out of the water the night before 
you intend’to dress it, and lay it on its back. . In ihe 
morning cut its throat, or the head off, and letit bleed 
for some time. Then. cut off the fins, scald, scale, 
‘and trim them and the head, and raise: the. callipee, 

which is the belly or under shell; clean it well, leaving 
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to it'as much meat as” you conveniently’ can.” Take 
from ‘the'back shell ‘all the méat'and entrails, except 
the monsieur, whichis the’ fat, and looks green : this 
must also be’ baked with the’sliell!’’ Wash all clean 
with salt and ‘water, and cut it ‘into’ pieces of a° mo- 
derate size.'Take it from the bones, and put them 
‘with the fins and” head into a ‘soup-pot, with a gallon 
‘of water, some salt, and two blades of mace.. "When 
it boils, skin it clean,'and put in it a*bunch of thyme, 
‘parsley, savory, and young onions, and your veal part, 
except about one pound and ‘a ‘half, which must be 
made’ forcemeéat of, as for Scotch collops, adding ‘a 
little chyan pepper. When the veal is boiled ‘in the 
‘soup about an hour, take it out, cut it into pieces, ‘and 
‘put to'the other part.’ The guts, which are consi- 
. ‘dered’as the best’ part, must: be split: open, scraped, 
_ ‘and made'clean, and cut into pieces two inches long. 
‘Sceald ‘and ‘skin the paunch or maw, and cut it like 
the other’ parts; mix them with the guts and other 
‘parts, except the liver, and add half a pound of fresh 
‘butter, a few shalots, a bunch of thyme, parsley, and 
“a little savory, seasoned with salt, white pepper, mace, 
three or four cloves’ beaten, ‘anda little chyan pepper. 
‘Stew them about halfat hour over a charcoal fire, . 
“and put in half a pint of Madeira wine, with as much 
‘of the -broth as will ‘cover’ it,» and det it stew till 
tender, which -will ‘take about ‘four -or -five “hours. 
When it is nearly enough, skim it, thicken it with 
flour, add.some veal broth, and make it about the 
thickness of a fricassee. » Liet your forcemeat balls be 
fried about the size of a walnut, and stewed about half 
an hour with the-rest..’ If there are any eggs, let them 
be boiled and cleaned; but if none, get twelve or 
fourteen yolks of hard- eggs. ‘Then put the stew 
(which is the callipash) into the shell with the eggs, 
and either make’ use of a salamander, or put it into 
the oven to bake. Slash the callipee in several places, 
“put some butter to it, and: season it moderately with 
ehyan ‘and white pepper, salt, beaten mace,'chopped 
thyme, parsley and» young onions. Put a piece on 
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each slash, and some over the whole, and a dust of 
flour; then bake it.in a brisk oven; in a tin or, iron 
dripping-pan. The back shell, which is called the 
callipash, must be seasoned like the: callipee, and 
baked in a dripping-pan, set upright, with four brick- 
bats or any thing of that kind. An hour and a half 
will bakeit, which must be done before the stew. be 
putin. The fins, when boiled very tender,, must 
be taken out of the soup, and put info a stew pan, 
with some good veal gravy, not high coloured, a little 
"Madeira wine, seasoned and thickened as the callipash, 
and served in a dish by itself. The lights, heart; and 
liver, may be done the same way, but a little higher 
seasoned: or the lights and heart may be stewed with 
the callipash, and taken out before you put itinto.the 
shell, with a little of the sauce, adding alittle more _ 
seasoning ;° but dish it by itself. The veal part may 
be madefricandos, or Scotch collops.. The liver should 
never be stewed with the callipash, but. dressed. by 
itself im any manner you like; except you separate 
the lights and heart from the callipash, andserve them 
together in one dish, Be careful to strain the soup, 
and serve itin a tureen, or large china bowl.—The 
different dishes may be placed on the table as follows: 
The callipee at the head, the callipash at the bottom, 
and the lights, soup, fins, &c. in the centre.—The fins 
kept in the liquor will eat well when cold, , |... 


CHAP. XV ecsiivna 
ROASTING IN GENERAL... 


er 


SEecT. 1. 


- BUTCHERS MEAT. ai 
HE first consideration of the cook invroasting, 
must be to regulate the strength of her fire in 
proportion to the article she has. to dress. Tfit is a 
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small or thin joint, the fire must be brisk, that it may 
be done quick; but if a Jarge one, a substantial fire 
‘must be made, in order that it may gradually receive 
the heat, and by stirring up the fire, when it begins 
to burn up, and keeping the bottom clear, the meat 
will be roasted as. it ought to be, and with little 
trouble to the cook. ; Never put. salt on your meat: 
before you lay it to the fire, as it will be apt to draw 
out the gravy. In roasting Beef, if it be alarge piece, 
skewer a piece of writing paper over the fat, and baste 
it well.while roasting. When it is near enough, which 
you will. know. by the smoke] drawing to the fire, take 
off the paper, then baste it well and dredge it with 
flour to make it frothy.— Mutton and Lamb must be 
roasted with a clear, quick fire.—Veal requires par- 
ticular care, and must be done of a fine light brown 
colour. If it is a fillet or lion, put: paper over the fat, 
in the same manner as you do beef. At first let it be 
some distance from the fire, and baste it with butter ; 
but when it is got thoroughly warm, put it nearer, 
and when nearly done, dredge it with flour.—lIf a 
breast, put the caul over it, with the sweet-bread 
skewered on the back, and when sufficiently done, 
take off the caul and dredge it with flour. Pork: as 
-well as. Vealshould. be well done, otherwise. it will 
nauséate: but mutton and beef, if a little under done, 
_ may be dispensed with. Wild Fonls must be roasted 
with a clear brisk fire, and when they are frothy, 
and of a light brown colour, they are enough. Great 
care must be taken not to overdo them, as the loss 
of gravy. will produce a want of the flavour. Tame 
Fowls require more roasting, and must beoften basted, 
in order to keep up a strong froth, which will make 
them look well when brought to table. Pigs and 
‘Geese must be done with a quick fire, turned quick, 
and frequently basted. Hares and Rabbits require. 
time and care, otherwise the body will be done too 
much, and the ends too little.—In roasting any article 
always allow a longer time for it in frosty than in mild 
weather ; and take particular care that your spits are 
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thoroughly .clean before you put on your’ meat;’as 
nothing is more disagreeable than the mark ‘of it) left 
in the flesh, ye Ranney 
Having laid beforethe eodk: theber necessary and ge- 
neral observations in roastingy we shall now proceed 
to give directions for dressing the: ‘respective atieres 
under this head ; beginning with..00% 961 9) 8icvos 
Besfisti ot sredenny, + to 
SHE first steps to be takenin roasting beef we huwe 
already noticed in the foregoing observations. lt re- 
mains, therefore, only to'say, that the time. each joint 
will take doing must be proportioned ‘to: its: weight. 
If a piece of ten pounds, it will take an hour anda 
half atia good fire. ‘Twenty pounds weight ifa thick 
piece, will take three hours, but .if thin, ‘half an hour 
fess; and soon in proportion to the weight.» ‘When 
done, ‘take it up, and put it'into yourdish. Serve it 
with potatoes, horse-radish; and ‘pickles for sauce, 
_and garnish the rim: of, the dish: with hotse: radish 
seraped very fine.) © ) aay 
: Mution tind Lami qin 
MUTTON and ‘lamb must ‘be roasted} sith a 
site clear fire. Baste it as soonas you lay it down, 
sprinkle on a little salt, and, when near done, dredge 
it with flour. Aleg of mutton ofisix pounds will take 
an hour and a quarter, and one of twelve two hours; 
ia breast half'an hour at a quick fire; a neck an hour, 
and a shoulder mach ‘about thé same time: as a leg. 
In dressing the loin, the chiné which is the two. loins;) | 
and the saddle (which i is the two necks and part of the 
shoulder cut together) you' must raise the skin, and 
skewer it on, and when near done, take: aoe the skin 
and baste it to froth it up. 3 
The propersauces to mutton and jain are, po- 
tatoes, pickles, celery raw or stewed, broccoli, French 
beans, and cauliflower. ‘Tova shoulder of mutton 
may be added onion sauce, which make: thus : boil 
eight or ten large onions, changing the water’ two or 
three times while boiling. When enough, chop them 
on a board, to keep them fron: erowing: of a bad 
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colour; put them into, .a,saucepan witl:,a quarter of 
B pound: of «butter, and two spoonfuls of thick cream 3 

boil it a little; and then | pour.it into a, dargey Dna or 
bason-andserve it.up with:thermeatyl bar Yio i) ode) 


wo Ptaunch of Mutton dressed like. Velden: . 
“TAKE a hind quarter of! fine’ mutton, ‘and cut the 
Jeglike’a hatch,’ Tay’ it ‘ina pan: with ‘the back 
downwards, ‘pour if" ‘a Bottle of red wine, and let the 
meat soak in ittwenty-four hours? . Before you spit it; 
Jet it be coveréd’ with cléan paper ae pasté as' you da 
venison, in order to preserve the fati') ‘Roast it before 
a/ quick’ fire, and keep’ basting with buttermixed witli 
some of the’ hquor in whieh it, was soaked. Wher 
done, serve it up with some good rich gravy'in one 


boat, and sweet sauce in another. It will take ae 
vii Diag roasting. / 


eee: ‘Fore Quarter of House-Lamb. 

“A anil fore quarter of House-lamb will take: an, hout 
ana a half roasting $ a leg three quarters of an ‘hour. 
When ‘it’ is ‘done, and put into the dish, “cut, off the 
shoulder, pepper and. salt, the ribs,’ ‘aud’ s ueeze a 
Seville orange ‘between. “Serve it. up with _sallad, 


: broccoli, potatoes, and celery, raw or stewed. 


Tongues. or, Udders. hyd 
 PARBOIL the tongue before. you put, it down, to 
roast; stick eight. or ten cloves about, baste it. with 
butter, and serve it, up with some gravy and -sweet- 


meat sauce. ihe peser may! he roasted after the : same 
manner. 


wotsy. 
- ini 


” ‘Ve ney 0 sit! 
Ir fer fire is eh veal ‘will take about a pales 
“i an hour to each. pound i insroasting. |: ‘The fat of the 
loin and fillet must» be coyered with paper, as» we 
have before observed. The fillet and shoulder must 
_be stuffed withthe following savoury composition— 
a quarter of .a. pound of suet chopped fine, parsley, 
and sweet. herbs chopped, grated bread and lemon 
peel ; pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg, and the yolk 
ofanegg.. Work these all well together, and stuff 
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them into your veal, as secure as you can, that it may 
not fall out while roasting. The breast must be 
toasted with the caul on it till it is near enough; then 
take it off, and flour and bastethemeat. » When you 
have takenit up, and. put it.into your dish, pour a 
little melted butter, over it, and serve it up with any 
of the following sauces; sallad, pickles, potatoes, 
broccoli, cucumbers raw or stewed... French beans, 
peas, cauliflowers, celery, raw. or stewed—Remem- 
ber, in dressing any joint of veal that itis well done, 
but at the same time let it not be too much. If itis 
not done enough it will be too disgustful to enjoy, 
and iftoo much, the juices will be lost, and the flesh 
eat tasteless. | (aR fy 


Pork. 


PORK, like veal, must be well done. If it is a 
loin, take a sharp penknife, and cut the skin across, 
which will not only make the joint more convenient 
to carve, but will also make the rind, or crackling, 
more pleasant toeat. A leg of pork must be scored 
in the same manner as the loin; if not particularly 
objected to, stuff the knuckle part with sage and 
onion chopped fine, with pepper and salt; or cut a 
hole under the ‘twist, put the seasoning there, and 
fasten it witha skewer. Roast it crisp, as it will 
make the'crackling, of which most people are fond, 
eat the better.—If you want-a Spring (whichis not 
very common, though at the same time, if young 
will eat exeeeding well) cut off the shank, or knuckle 
sprinkle sage and onion over it, roll it round, and tie 
it with a string, About toovhours will do it.The 
Spare-Rib should be basted with:a little bit of butter, 
a very little dust of flour, and some dried sage shred 
small, The principal sorts of sauces for any kind of 
roast pork are, potatoes, mustard, and apple-sauce, 
thelatter of which you must make thus : Pare, core, 
and slice some apples, and put them into a saucepan, 
with a little water, to prevent their burning, and 
throwin a bit of lemon-peel. When they are enough, 
4 
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take out the peel, bruise the apples, and add a piece 
of butter and a little sugar. When you have worked. 
the whole together very fine, set it on the fire till it 
is quite hot, then put it into your. bason, and serve it 
up with the meat.—If it is a leg of pork, have a little 
drawn gravy ready against it is done, and pour it into 
the dish when you serve it up.—The best way of dres~ 
sing Pork G'riskin is to ,roast it, baste it with a little 
butter. and sage, and a little pepper and salt. The 
only article used as sauce for this is mustard. 


bi Sucking Pigs. — efit 
~ WHEN your pig is properly prepared for dressing, 
put into the belly of it a little sage, shredded fine, 
with some salt, a tea-spoonful of black, pepper, and 
a crust of brown bread. ‘Than spit it, sew up. tlie 
belly, and lay,it down to a brisk clear. fire, with a 
pig plate hung in the middle to prevent the body part 
being done before the extremities. As soon as it is 
warm, puta piece of butter into a.cloth, and fre- 
quently rub the pig with it while roasting. . When it 
becomes of a fine brown, and the steam draws to the 
fire, rub it quite dry with a clean. cloth, and: then 
with a bit of cold butter, which will help to crisp it. 
Having taken it up, and put it into your dish, cut off 
the head with a sharp knife, and take off the collar, 
_ the ears, and the jaw-bone. Split the jaw im two, 
and when you have cut the pig down the back, which 
must be done before you draw out the spit, laythe two . 
sides with the back part to each other, a jaw on each 
side, and an ear on each shoulder, and the collar. on 
the. shoulder. Have ready your sauce, which you 
must make in the following manner: having chopped 
the brains, put them ina saucepan, with a tea-spoon- 
ful of white gravy, the gravy that runs out of the pig 
{which you must be careful to save, by putting a bason 
or pan in the dripping-pan under the pig as soon as 
the gravy begins to run) aud a small piece of anchovy. 
_ AAdd to these half a pound of butter, and as much flour 
as will thicken the grayy, my slice of lemon, a spoon- 
y ie a, hs 
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ful of white wine, some caper liguor, and a little salt. 
Shake it over the fire till it is quite hot, then pour it 
into 'your dish with the pig, and serve it up. You 
may likewise boil a few’currants, and send them ina 
tea saucer, with a.giass of currant jelly in the middle. 

As theremay sometimes bea necessity for the cook’s 
killing the pig herself, it may not be improper to 
inform herin that case how'to proceed. Stick the 
pig just above the'breast bone, ‘and let the knife touch, 
its heart, ‘otherwise it will be a long time dying. As 
soon as it is dead, put it into cold water for a few 
minutes, and rub it over with a little rosin beat ex- 
eeeding fine, or instead of that, use its own blood, 
which will nearly answer'the same purpose. Let it 
lie half a minute in a'pale of scalding water, then take 
it out, lay it upon a‘clean ‘table, and strip off all the 
hairs‘as fastas ‘possible ; but if they do not come clean 
off, put it into the hot water agam, ‘and ‘when it is 
perfectly clean ‘off, wash it in warm water, and then 
in two'or three ‘cold waters, that'when dressed it may 
not taste of ‘the rosin. Take off the four feet at the 
first joints, slit #t down the belly, and take out all the 
ertrails. Pot the ‘heart, liver, lights, and pettitoes 
together; wash the pig well in cold water, and 
having perfectly dried it with a ‘cloth, hang it up. 
When you dress it proceed as before directed. 


Calf’s Head. 


‘WHEN you have'thoroughly washed, and cleansed 

- it'from the slime, ‘take-out the‘bones, and ‘dry it well 
in a cloth. Make aseasoning of beaten mace, pepper, 

salt, nutmeg, and cloves, some bacon cut very small, 

andsome grated bread. Strew this over the head, 

roll it up, skewer it, and tie it with tape. ‘While 

roasting, baste it with butter, and when done, ‘having 

aah made a rich veal gravy, thickened with 

‘butter rolled in flour, pour it over, and serve it to 

‘table. Some like mushroom satce, in which case 

make it as follows: Clean and wash ‘a quart of fresh 

“mushrooms, cut'them into pieces, and put them into 
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a stew-pan, with a. little salt, a blade of mace, and 
a little fresh butter. Stew them gently for half an 
hour, and then add a pint of cream, and the yolksof . 
two. eggs beat up fine; keep stirring it till it boils, 
then pour it into a. boat, and serve it up, with the 
head.—This is an excellent sauce for fowls.or turkeys, 


_. Ham, or Gammon of Bacon. 
WHICHEVER you dress of these, take off the 


skin or rind, and lay the meat in luke-warm water for 
two or three hours.. Then put it into a pan, pour over 
it a quart of Canary wine, and letit soak about half an 
hour. When you have spitted it, put a sheet of clean 
paper over the fat side, pour the Canary, in which 
it was soaked, into the dripping-pan. When it is 
enough take off the paper, and dredge it well with 
crumbled bread and parsley shred fine. Make the 
fire brisk, and brown it well. If you serve it up hot, — 
garnish with raspings of bread; but if cold, for a 

~ second course, garnish with green parsley. 


SECT. IT. 
ROASTING. POULTRY. 


Turkeys. 


WHEN your turkey is properly trussed for dres- 
sing, stuff it with the following ingredients: Take 
four ounces of butter, or chopped suet, some grated 
bread, a little lemon-peel, parsley and sweet herbs 
chopped together, pepper, salt and nutmeg, a little 
cream, and the yolks of two or three eggs: work 
these all well together, and fill the craw withit. Let 
your fire be very brisk, and when you put it down - 
paper the breast, and let it continue on till near done: 
then take it off, dredge it with flour, and keep basting 
it till itis done. If itis a large turkey, serve it up 
with gravy alone, or brown celery, or mushroom 
sauce, If it isa turkey-poult, serve itup with gravy 
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and bread sauce, the latter of which make thus: 
Cut the crummy part of a penny luaf into thin slices, 
put it into a saucepan with cold water, afew pepper- 
eorns, a little salt, and an onion: boil it till the bread 
is quite soft, and then beat it very fine: put it into a 
quarter of a pound of butter, with two spoonfuls of 
thick cream, and when it boils up, pour it into a 
bason or boat, and serve it up with the turkey.—— 
A middling sized turkey will take more than an,hour, 
a small one three quarters of an hour, and a very large 
one an hour and a half.—In dressing these, as well as 
fowls, always let your fire be clear and brisk. 


Fons. 
WHEN your fowls are laid to the fire, singe them, 


then baste them with butter, and dredge over some 
flour. When the smoke begins to draw it to the frre, 
baste and dredge them again: let the fire be brisk, 
and send them to table with a good froth. The pro- 
per sauces for roast fowls are, gravy, egg, mushroom, 
or celery sauce, the latter of which make thus: Wash 
and pare a large bunch of celery very clean, cut it 
into thin bits, and boil it gently in a little water till 
it is tender: then add a little beaten mace, nutmeg, 
pepper and salt, and thicken it with a large piece of 
butter rolled in flour: then give it a boil, and pour 
it into your sauce boat. If you think proper, you 
may add to the water in which you boil the celery 
half a pint of cream, which will make it very rich and 
substantiai.—This is an excellent sauce, not only for 
fowls but also for partridges, or any other game of 
the same kind. | 


_ Chickens. 


BE particularly careful in drawing your chickens, 
which done, cut off their claws, and truss them for 
dressing. Putthem down toa good fire, and singe, 
dust, and baste them with butter. When they are 
enough, froth them, and lay them in your dish. Serve 
them up with parsley and butter poured over them, 
and gravy and mushroom sauce in boats.—<A. large 
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chicken will take half an hour: a small one twenty 
minutes. — 
| Green Geese. f 
WHEN the goose is properly cleaned, and ready 
for dressing, put into the body a large lump of butter, 
then spit it, and lay it down to a brisk clear fire. 
Singe it, dredge it with flour, and as soon as it begins 
- to receive the heat of the fire, baste it well with butter, 
which will occasion the flesh to rise, and make it look 
well, When you think it is near enough, dredge it 
again with flour, and baste it till the froth rises, and 
it is of a clear light brown. When done, take it up 
and put it into yourdish, having ready the following 
sauce. Melt some butter, and put it into a spoonful 
of sorrel juice, a little sugar, and a few scalded goose- 
berries. Pour it into your sauce-boat, and send it 
up hot with the goose to table. You may likewise 
add gravy audapple-sauce, and garnish your dish with 
a crust of bread grated very fine. thes 


A Stubble Goose, 


TAKE two onions, with a few leaves of sage 
‘washed clean, and chop them as fine as possible. 
Mix with them a large piece of butter, some salt, and 
‘pepper. Put this into the body of the goose, then tie 
both ends, and put it down to the fire to roast. Singe 
and dredge it with flour, and when it is thoroughly 
hot, baste it with fresh butter. When near done, 
dredge it again, and keep basting it till the froth rises, 
and the steam draws to the fire, then take it up, put 
it into your dish, pour a little boiling hot water over 
it, and serve it up with good gravy sauce in one boat, 
and, apple sauce in another. 


Ducks. 

YOU must prepare them for the spit in the same 
manner you do geese, by putting into the body some 
sage and onion chopped fine, with pepper and salt. 
When you lay them down, singe, dust, and baste them 
with butter, and a good fire will roast them in about 
twenty minutes. Before you take them up, dust them 
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with flour, and give them another basting with butter 
to make them froth and look brown. Your gravy 
must be made of the gizzard and pinions, with an 
onion, a tea-spoonful of lemon pickle, a few grains 
of pepper, a large blade of mace, and a tea-spoonful 
of catchup. When they are thoroughly stewed, strain 
off the gravy, put some into the dish with the ducks, 
and the remainder in a boat or bason. Wild ducks, 
must be done in the same manner. VRe: 
Pigeons. 

AFTER you have drawn your pigeons, and taken 
the craws clean out, wash them in several waters. 
When you have dried them, rolla good lump of butter . 
in some chopped parsley, and season it with pepper 
and salt. Put. this into your pigeons, then spit, dust 
with flour, and baste them. When enough, serve 
them up with parsley and butter for sauce, and, if in 
season, garnish your dish with bunches of asparagus. 
_ A good fire will roast them in twenty minutes. 


Larks. 


TAKE a dozen of larks, put them on a skewer, 
and tie both ends of the skewer to the spit. Dredge 
and baste them, and in about ten or twelve minutes 
they will he done. Make your sauce thus: Take the 
crumb of half a penny loaf, shred it very fine, and 
put it into a saucepan, with a piece of butter about 
the size of a walnut. Shake it over a gentle fire till 
it isof a light brown, then lay it between, your birds 
on your plate or dish, and pour a little melted butter 


over them. ! 
| Rabbits. 


WHEN you have cased your rabbits, skewer their 
heads upon their backs, their fore-legs into their ribs, 
and the hind legs double. Take the crumb of half a 
penny loaf, a little parsley, thyme, sweet marjoram, 
and lemon-peel. Shred all these fine, and season 
them with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Mix them up. 
into a light stuffing with two eggs, a littlecream, and - 
a quarter of a pound of butter. Put this. into their 
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‘bellies, sew them up, and dredge and baste them well 
with butter—When done, take them ‘up, chop the 
livers after boiling, and lay them in lumps round the 
edge of your dish.—Serve them up with parsley and 
butter for sauce. si | | 

‘To roast arabbit hare-fashion, you must lard it with 
bacon, and baste it in the same manner you do a 
hare, directions for which you will find in the next 
section. If you lard it, make gravy sauce, if not, white 
sauce will be most proper. 


SECT. IL. fa 
_ ROASTING GAME. 
: | Pheasants and Partridges. . 


THE same methods are to be, taken ‘in. dressing 
either of these birds, When, you have spitted and 
laid them down, dust. them with flour, and baste them 
often with fresh butter, keeping them at a good 
distance from the fire. . About. half an hour will roast 
them. Make your gravy of. ascrag jof,,mutton, and 
put into the saucepan with it, a tea-spoonful of lemon- 
pickle, a large spoonful of catchup, and the same of 
browning, whichis made in the ‘followimg manner : 
Beat small four ounces of treble-refined sugar, and put 
it intoa frying-pan, with one ounce of butter.—Set | 
it over a clear fire, and mix it'well together. » When 
it begins tobe frothy by the sugar dissolving, hold it 
higher over the'fire, and have ready a pint of red wine. 
When the sugar and butter is of a deep brown, pour 
in a littte of the wine, and stir it well together; then 
add more wine, and ‘keep ‘stirring it all the time: 
Put in half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, six cloves, 
four shalots peeled, two'or three blades of mace, three . 
spoonfuls of catchup, a little salt, and a rmd of one. 
lemon. Boil them slowly about ten minutes, and | 
then ‘pour it into a bason.’ ‘When cold, take off the 
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scum very clean, and bottle it up for use. Strain it, 
and put a little into the dish with the birds. Serve 
them up. with the remainder in one bason, and bread- 
sauce in another. By way of ornament fix one of the 
principal feathers of the pheasant in its tail. 


Woodcocks or Snipes. 


THESE birds are so peculiar from all others, that 
they must never be drawn. When you have spitted 
them, take the round of a threepenny loaf, and toast 
it nice and brown; then lay it in a dish under the 
birds, and when you put them in the fire, baste them 
with a little butter, and let the trail or gut drop on 
the toast. When they are done, put the toast in the 
dish, and lay the birds on it. Pour about a quarter 
of a pint of gravy into the dish, and set it over a lamp 
or chafing dish for three or four minutes, and then 
take it hot to table—A woodcock will take about 
twenty minutes roasting, and a snipe fifteen. 

Ruffs and Rees (which are particularly found in 
Lincolnshire and the Isle of Ely) are very delicate 
birds, and must be trussed like the woodcock, but 
not dressed with the guts. When done, serve them 
up with gravy and bread-sauce, and garnish thedish | 
_ with crisp crumbs of ‘bread. , . 

BS RNS EM oT TS | 

WHEN your hare is cased and properly trussed for 
dressing, make a stuffing thus; ‘Take a large slice of 
bread, and crumble it very fine, put to it a quarter of 
a pound of beef marrow, or suet, the like quantity of 
butter, the liver boiled and shred fine, a sprig or two 
of winter savoury, a bit of lemon-peel, an anchovy, a 
little chyan pepper, and half anutmeg grated. Mix 
these well together with a glass of red wine and two 
eggs, putit into the belly of thehare, and sew it up. 
‘When you have spitted it, and laid it before the fire, 
put into your dripping-pan a quart of milk, and keep 
basting your hare with it till there is little left. When 
itis nearly done, dredge it with flour, and baste it 
with butter till it is properly frothed,—If it isa small 

1 
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hare, it will take about an hour and a half; and if a 
large one, two:hours.:. When done, put it into. your 
dish, andserve itup with: plenty of good rich gravy, 
and some currant jelly warmed in’a cup; or red wine 
and sugar done to a syrup, thus: take a pint of red 
wine, put‘it into a quarter of a pound of sugar, set 
itover a slow fire, and let it simmer for a quarter of an 
hour ; then take it off, and pour it into your sauce 
boat or bason.. rg? t | | 
tit! } dane. OM Venison. 7 AE 
“TAKE a haunch of venison, and when you have 
spitted it, rub some butter all over it. ‘Take four 
sheets of clean paper, well buttered, two of which 
put onthe haunch. Then make a paste with some 
flour, a little butter and water ; roll it out half as 
big as your haunch, and put it over the fat part; 
cover this with the other two sheets of paper, andtie 
them fast with packthread. Lay it to a_ brisk fire, | 
and baste it well all the time it is roasting. When 
it is near done, take off both paper and paste, dredge 
it well with flour, and baste it with butter. As soon 
as it becomes of a light brown take it up, and serve _ 
it'to table with brown gravy, currant jelly, or the 
syrup mentioned in the preceding article for a hare. 
A haunch will take about three hours roasting. ; 


SECT. IV. 
ROASTING FISH. 
Cod’s Head. 


. WHEN the head is washed thoroughly clean, score. 
it with a knife, strew a little salt on it, and if you have 
it, put it into a large tin oven; if not, lay it in a 
stew-pan before the fire, with something behind the 
pan, that the fire may have its proper effect on the 
meat, Throw away ail the water that comes from if 
the first half hour, and then ais over it a little nute 

7 
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meg, cloves, macebeat fine; and salti»: Flour it and 
baste it with butter ;,,.when it has lainisome time thus, 
turn, season, ,and baste.the, other sideithe same. Tarn 
it often, continue the : basting frequently, :andstrew 
on, it some.crumbs of. bread.;),If, it is}a large head; it 
will take four or five hours. . Have ready some melted 
butter, with.an anchovy, some of the: liver ‘of; the:fish: 
boiled and_ bruised: : fine; and, mix} it,,well-with the 
butter, and two yolks of eggs beat fine. «When these! 
boil, strainthem through a sieve, and put them into 
the saucepan again, ,with afew shrimps or pickled 
cockles, two spoonfuls of red: wine, andthe juice of 
ailemon.. When this has simmered fora; minute, or 
two, put it into the pan in which the head was roasted,, 
and stir it. well altogether; then put it again into 
the saucepan, and keep stirring it till it boils... Being’ 
thus ready with your sauce, put the head into.a large 
dish, pour your sauce into a bason, and serve both,up 
hot to table, —Garnish the head with fried fish; lemon, 
and scraped horse-radish. ib ayomei 3 
cae as 49) Lobsterss jyicke sof dais Haw 4: 
. WHEN yeu have half-boiled your lobster, take it: 
out.of. the water, rub it well with butter, and! Jay <it. 
before the fire ; continue basting it with butter till it has 
a fine froth, and the shell looks of a dark brown. Then 
put into your dish, and serve it up with plain melted 
butter in a sauce-boat. 


CHAP. XVI. 
BAKING. 
ot SECT. I. 
'. BUTCHER’S MEAT. 
TT" only. method to be observed. previous to this, 


_ mode of ,cookery, is to have the pans, or what- 
ever vessels you send your provisions in to the oven, 


a 
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perfectly clean, ‘so'that the care-you have taken’ in 
preparing the article may not be injured from neglect 
in cleanliness.) 9 Pe somite” Svine 
£9 A pe MB is ic “wou! Rump of Beef. Ciecep db seeds oll 
_ + CUT out the bone quite clean, then beat the’ flesh 
well witha rolling-pin, and lard it with a piece of 
bacon cut out. of the back. Season’ your bacon with. 
pepper, salt, and)cloves, and lard across the meat, 
that it may cut handsomer. Season the meat. with 
pepper, salt, and cloves; put it into an earthen pot 
with all the broken bones, half'a pound of butter, 
some bay-leaves, whole pepper, one or two shalots, 
and some sweet herbs. “Let the top of the pan be 
covered quite close, then put it into the oven, and it 
will be done in about six hours.— When enough, skim 
off the fat clean, put the meat into a dish, and serve 
it up with some dried sippets, and its own liquor — 
poured into the dish. bh 7 
Leg of Beef: ; 
TAKE a fine leg of beef, cut off all the meat, and 
let the bones be well broken in pieces. Put the whole 
into an earthen pan, with two onions and a bundle of 
sweet herbs, and season it with a spoonful of whole 
pepper, anda few cloves and blades of mace. Cover 
it with water, and having tied the top of the pot quite - 
close with brown paper, put it into the oven to 
-bake.—When enough, skim off the fat, strain the 
liquor through a sieve, pick out all the fat and sinews, 
and putthem into a saucepan with a little of the gravy, 
anda piece of butter rolledin flour. | Set the saucepan 
on the fire, shake it often, and when it is thoroughly 
hot, pour it into the dish with the meat, and send it . 
to table.—Ox-cheek may be done in the same manner, 
and if» the liquor should be too strong, you may 
weaken it by pouring ina moderate quantity of boiling 
water. 9) 4 . pias 8 IE pr Fu 


Ml 


litte ae ea: Calf’s Head. go ie LOMO Pon! - 
+ WHEN you have properly cleansedithe head, put 
it into a large earthen dish, or pan, and rub the inside 
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with butter. Put some long iron skewers across the 
top of the dish, and lay the head on them. Grate 
some nutmeg all over the head, with a few sweet 
herbs shred small, some crumbs of bread, and a little 
Jemon-peel cut fine. Then flour it all over, stick 
pieces of butter in the eyes, and on different parts of 
the head, and send it to the oven. You may throw 
a little pepper and salt over it, and put into the dish 
~ g bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, a blade of mace, 
some whole pepper, two cloves, and a pint of water, 
and boil the brains with some sage. When the head 
isenough, lay it ona dish, and put it before the fire 
to keep warm; then stir all together in the dish, and 
put it into a saucepan, avd when it is quite hot strain — 
it off, and pourit mtothe saucepanagain. Put in a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, the sage and brains 
chopped fine, a spoonful of catchup, and two of red 
wine. Boilthem well together, pour the whole over 
the head in a dish, and send it to table. 
i Pigs. | 

LAY your pig intoa dish well buttered, flour it all 
over, rub some butter on the pig, and send it to the 
oven. When you think it is enough take it out, rub 
it over with a buttered cloth, and put it into the oven 
again till it is dry; then take it out, lay it in a dish, 
and cut it up. Skim off the fat from the dish it. was 
baked in, and some good gravy will remain at. the 
bottom. Put this to.a little veal gravy, with a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and boil it up withthe brains; 
then pour it into a dish, and mix it well with the sage 
that comes out of the belly of the pig. . Serve it up 
hot to table with apple-sauce and mustard. © ie 

A Bullock's or Calf’s Heart. 3) © 

‘TAKE some crumbs of bread, chopped ‘suet, (or 
bit of butter) parsley chopped, ‘sweet marjoram, 
lemon-peel grated, pepper, salt and nutmeg, with 
the yolk of an egg; mix these all well together, stuff 
the heart with it, and send it to the oven. When 
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done serve it up with gravy, melted butter, and cur- 
rant jelly in boats.. The same methods are to be used 
whatheryou bake or roast it; but if care is taken, 
baking it is the best way, asit will be more regularly 
done than it can be by reasting. : 


dt5% ‘sucr. Il. 
_ BAKING FISH. 
— Cod’s Head. 


WHEN it is thoroughly cleansed and washed, lay 
it in the dish, which you must first rub round with 
butter. Put in a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion 
stuck with cloves, three or four blades of mace, some 
black and white pepper, a nutmeg bruised, a little 
lemon-peel, a piece of horse-radish, and a quart of 
water. Dust the head with flour, grate a little nut- 
meg over it, stick bits of. butter on various parts, and 
sprinkle raspings all over it, and send it to the oven. 
When done, take the head out of the dish, and put 
it into that it is to be served up in. Set the dish over 
boiling water, and cover it close, to prevent its 
getting cold. In the mean time, as expeditiously as 
- you can, pour all the liquor out of the dish in which 
it was baked into a saucepan, and let it boil three or 
four minutes ; then strain it, and put to it a gill of 
red ‘wine; two’ spoonfuls of catchup, a ae of 
shrimps, half a pint of oysters, a spoonful. of mush- 
room pickle, and a quartern of butter rolled in flour. 
Stir all well together, and let it boil till it is thick ; 
then strain it and pour it into the dish. Haveready 
some toasted bread cut. three-corner-ways, ‘and fried 
crisp. | Stick some pieces of the toast about the head 
and mouth, and lay the remainder round the head. 
Garnish your dish with crisped parsley, lemon notched, 
and scraped horse-radish, | | 
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head hott armen p his (eR a eNoR aR 
TAKE a piece of salmon of five or six pounds 
weight, (or larger according to your company) and 
cut it into slices about an inch thick, after which make 
a forcemeat thus: Take some of the flesh of the 
salmon, and the same quantity of the meat of aneel, 
with a few mushrooms. Season it with pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, and cloves, and beat altogether till it is very 
fine. Boil the crumb of a roll in milk, and beat it up 
‘with four eggs till it 1s thick; then let it cool, add 
four more raw eggs to it, and mix the whole well 
together. Take the skinfrom the salmon, and lay 
the slicesin adish. .Cover every slice with the force- 
meat, poursome melted butter over them, with a few 
crumbs of bread, and place oysters round the dish. 
Put it into the oven, and when it is of a fine 
brown, pour over it a little melted butter, with some 
red wine boiled in it, and the juice of a lemon, and 
serve it up hot to table. 


Carp. 


TAKE a brace of carp, and having greased the 
pan, in which they are to be baked, with butter, put_ 
them into it. Let it be of such a size as will hold 
them at full length, otherwise they will be apt to” 
break. When you have put them into the pan, season 
them with a little black and white pepper, mace, 
cloves, nutmeg, a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, 
and an anchovy: then pour in a bottle of white wine, 
cover them close and put them into the oven. If ofa 
large size, they will take an hour baking, but if small, 
a less time will do. When enough, take them out of 
the pan, and lay them ina dish. Set it over boiling 
water to keep it hot, and cover it close: Pour/all the 
liquor in which they were baked into a saucepan; let 
it boila minute or two, strain it, andadd half a pound 
of butter rolled in flour. Keep stirring it all the time 
itis boiling ; squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, and 
_ putin a proper quantity of salt, observing to skim all 
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the fat. off ‘the liquor. .. Pour the sauce over the fish; 
ine sn Toes x oy them,’ and garnish: ser lemon. | 


“Bey and Lampre st . rant h nie 


nA fiat heads, gut them ait Tica! out ‘the 
blo ‘frot fire bone as clean. as - possible. ‘Make a 
i of shrimps or oysters chopped small, halfa 
penny. loaf crumbled, . -a little lemon-peel shred fine, 
the yolks. of. two eggs, “and a little salt, pepper and 
nutmeg, Put this into the bellies of the. fish, sew . 
them up, and. turn them round on the dish. Pat flour 
and butter, over them, pour a little water into the dish, 
and bake, them i in a moderate oven. When. done, 
take the gravy from under them, and skim off the fat 5 
strain it through a hair sieve, and add one ‘tea-spoonful 
of lemon pickle; two of: browning, a: large spoonful 
of walnut-catchup, a glass of white wine, an anchovy, 
anda slice of lemon. “Let it boil ten Minutes, and 
thicken it with butter and flour. Garnish ‘with. lemon 
and pind parsley. ve Od tation aE 
| Herrings. . Sy ee T nt Arana 

“SCALE, ant, and dry them, well ina Bee shient 
lay them, on,a board, and, take aj Jittle black pepper, a 
few. cloves,. and plenty of salt: mix them together, and 
rub the;fish all over with:it... Lay. them, straight, in,a, 
pot, cover them over with vinegar, .put,in a few bay 

leaves, tie.a..strong paper over the top, and. bake 
- them ina moderate oven. ..They, may. be, eat, either 
hot or cold; and if you use, the. best’, vinegar, shay, 
will keep good for two,or. three months. ©), ..,.. 

Sprais. may. be done inthe same, manner, and. 
either of them will furnish an ocdasiansl and <plessing 
relish. i. aed ‘7 

Wier Turbot. 

“TAKEa dats about: the size soa the: hortihee om 
butter thick: all over it, throw ona little salt,’a ‘little 
beaten’ pepper, half a large nutmeg, and some parsley 
chopped fine:! Pourin a pint of white wine, ‘cut off. 
the head and tail,:and lay the turbot inithe dish; 
pour another pint of white wine all over, grate the 


| 
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other half of the nutmeg over it, a little pepper, some 
salt, and chopped parsley. Lay.a piece of butter here 
and there all over, then strew it. with flour and crumbs 
of bread. Being thus prepared, send. it to the.oyen, 
and let. it be done of a fine brown colour. “When 
you take it out, or have it home, put the turbot into 
the dish in which you mean to serve it up, then stir 
the sauce into the dish it was baked in, pourit into a 
saucepan, shake in a little flour, let it boil, and then 
tir in a piece of butter with two spoonfuls of catchup. 
When the whole boils, pour it into basons, and serve 
it up with the fish. Garnish your dish with lemon; 
and you may.add what other sauce you fancy, as 
shrimps, anchovies, mushrooms, &c. | 
| Pike, with Porce-meat. int 

‘PREPARE your pike thus:—Gut it without 
cutting it open, and take eare it is well cleaned, Cut 
-a notch down the back from head to tail, turn it round, 
and fasten the tail in the mouth. Make your force- 
meat thus: Take the udder of a leg of veal, or the 
kidney part of a loin of lamb, some fat‘ bacon cut:in 


dice, the spawn or melt of the fish, some green onions, 


a mushroom or two, or truffles, parsley and salt, a little 
nutmeg and pepper; add a bit of butter to fry it; 
chop it all well, with the crumb of a French roll 
soaked in cream or milk. Pound all together in a 
large mortar, with three or four egys; try if it is sea- 
soned to your mind, fill the belly of your fish with it, 
close up that part which was cut in the back, and 
make it niceand even. Thentake two or three eggs, 
beat them up, daub the fish well over with it, and 
strew on some crumbs of bread. Put it in a gentle 
oven, and proportion the time according to the size of 
your fish. When done, use the following sauce : take 
two or three ladles of good gravy, and add to it three 
large spoonfuls of whole capers, some parsley chopped 
fine, the juice of two lemons, and a little minced 
shalot. Povir thisinto a boat or bason, and serve it 


up hot with your fish, Garnish with fried parsley. 


Ls 


. 
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Mackarel. 


CUT their heads off, wash and dry them in a 
cloth, ,cut them open, rub. the bone. with a little. bay 
salt beat fine; take some mace, black and white 
pepper, and a few cloves, all beat fine; lay them in 
a long pan, and between every layer of fish put two or 
three bay leaves, and coverthem with vinegar. Tie 
writing paper over them first, and'then thick brown 
paper doubled. They must be put into a very slow 
oven, and will take along time domg. When they 
are enough, uncover them, and let them stand’ till 
they arecold ; then pour away all the vinegar they 
were boiled'in, cover them with some more vinegar, 
and put in an onion stuck with cloves. Send them te 
a very slow oven again, and let them stand two hours: 
When completely done, put them aside, and they 
will keep good a considerable time. When you take 
them out, let it be with a slice, as your hands will be 
apt to break and spoil them. They make a most — 
excellent occasional repast. | 


_ CHAP, XVII. 
BROILING. 


ty this mode of cooking three things are to be prin- 
_ cipally observed. First, that your gridiron is tho- 
roughly clean, and your fire quite clear. Secondly, 
that you turn your meat quick and often while sine 
as it will be a means of preserving the juices. . Andg 
thirdly,. to have your dish placed on a chafing dish of 
hot coals, that by putting one piece after another into 
it as they are done, the whole may be taken quite hot 
to table. . Sas 


ae 
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‘SECT. I. 
“BUTCHER'S MEAT AND POULTRY. 


Beef Steaks. 


LET your steaks be cut off a rump of beef about 
half an inch thick ; take care to have your fire clear, 
and rub your gridiron well with beef suet. When itis 
hot lay on your steaks: let them broil till the side next 
the fire is brown; then turn them, and when the other 
side is brown, lay them ona hot dish, with aslice of 
butter between each steak ; sprinkle a little pepper and 
salt over them, and let shits stand two or three mi- 
nutes ; in the mean time slice a shalot as thin as pos- 
sible into a spoonful of water ; lay on your steaks 
again, and keep turning them till they are enough ; 

_ then put them on your dish, pour the shalots: and 
water over them, and send ichin to table. Add for 
sauce horse-radish and pickles. Garnish with scraped 
horse-radish. 

Mutton Steaks. 


CUT your steaks about half an inch thick, and if it 
be the loin, take off the skin with a part of the fat. 
When your gridiron is hot, rub it with fresh suet, lay 
on your steaks, and keep turning them as quick as 
possible: if you do not take great care, the! fat: that 
drops from’ them into the fire will smoak and spoil 
them ; ‘but this may in a great measure be prevented; 
by placing your gridiron on a slant. © When enough 
put them into a hat dish, rud them well with butter, 
slice a shalot very thin into a spoonful of water, and 
pour iton them, with a spoonful of catchup. Serve 
them up -hot, with scraped horse-radish and Siege 


Pork Chops. 
IN broiling these the same rules are to be observed 
as those given for mutton chops, except with this dif- 
ference, that they ener more doing. When they 
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are enough, put a little good sravy on them ; and in 
order to give them an agreeable flavour, strew over @ 
little sage shred very fine.’ The only sauce is mustard. 


Ox Palates. 

PREPARE your plates 1 for broiling thus: Having 
peeled them, put into a stew-pan a little butter rolled 
in flour, salt and. pepper, two shalots, a clove of 
garlic, two cloves, parsley, a laurel leaf, thyme, and 
as much milk as will simmer your palates till tender. 
When this is done, take them out, and rub over them 
the yolks of eggs with bread crumbs : then put them 
on' your gridiron, broil them slowly, and when enough 
serve them up with sharp sauce. 


Chickens. 

| ‘SLIT. your chickens down the back, season thent 
with, pepper and salt, and lay them on the gridiron 
over a clear fire, and at a great distance. Let. the 
insides continue next the fire till they are nearly half 
done; then turn them, taking care that the fleshy 
sides. do not burn, and let them broil till they are of a 
fine brown. , Have ready good gravy sauce, with 
some mushrooms, and garnish them with lemon and the 
livers broiled ; the gizzards cut, slashed. and broiled, 
with pepper and salt ; or you may make the following 
sauce: Takea handful of sorrel, and dip it in boiling, 
water ; then drainit, and have ready. half a pint of 
good gravy, a shalot shred small, and some parsley 
boiled very green; thicken it with a piece, of butter 
rolled in flour, and add a glass of .red wine ; then lay: 
your sorrel in heaps round the chickens, and pour the 
sauce over them. Garnish with sliced lemon. 


Pigeons.: 


. PIGEONS may be broiled either w holeor slit; “aii 
must be! dotie very slowly over a’clear fire!’ if you 
broil them whole; take some parsley shred: fine;| a piece 
of butter as big as a walnut, with a little pepper and 
salt, and put into their bellies, tying both ends with 
abit of coarse thread. If you split them, season the 
mside with pepper and salt ;iand’ when’ done, ‘serve 
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them up with parsley and butter poured over them.— 
They will be quicker done by being slit; but the best 
method is to broilthem whole, wi 


: SECT. II, pea 
BROILING FISH. 
‘Fresh Salmon... | ae 


CUT some slices from a fresh salmon, and wipe 
them clean and dry ; then melt some butter smooth 
and fine, with a little four and basket salt. Put the 
pieces of salmon into it, and roll them about, that 
they may be covered all over with butter. Then lay 
them on a nice clean gridiron, and broil them over a 
clear but slow fire. While the salmon is broiling 
make your sauce thus: Take two anchovies, wash, 
bone, and cutthem into small pieces, and cut a leek 
into three or four long pieces. Set on a saucepan 
with some butterand a little flour, put in the anchovies 
and leek, with some capers cut small, some pepper 
‘and salt, and a little nutmeg; add to them some 
warm water, and two spoonfuls of vinegar, shaking 
the saucepan till it boils; and then keep it on the 
simmer till you are ready for it. When the salmon 
is done en one side, turn it on the other till it is quite 
enough ; then take the leek out of the sauce, pour it 
into a dish, and lay the broiled salmon upon it. Gar- 
nish with lemons cut in quarters. | 

Dried Salmon. | | 
_ LAY your dried salmon in soak for two or three 
hours, then Jay it onthe gridiron, and shake over ita 
little pepper. It will take but a short time, and 
when done serve it up with melted butter. | 
| Cod, ih ee 

CUT the cod into slices about two inches thick, 
and dry and flour them well. Makea good-clear fire, 
rub the gridiron with a piece of chalk, and set it high 
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from the fire. Then put in your: slices of fish, turn 
them often, and let them broil till they are of a fine 
brown colour. Great care must be taken in turning © 
them that they do not break. When done, serve them 
up with lobster and shrimp'sauce. ) A aid 
Crimped Cod. - | 
TAKE a gallon of spring water, put it into a sauce- 
pan over the fire, and throw ina handful of salt. Boil 
it ‘up: several times, and keep it: clean scummed. 
When. it, is well. cleaned from the scum, take a 
middling sized cod, as fresh as possible, and put it 
into some fresh pump-water. Let it le a few minutes, 
and then cut it into slices about two inches thick. 
Throw. these into the boiling brine, and let them 
boil. briskly a few minutes.. Then take the slices. 
out with greaticare, that they may not break, and: put 
them on a sieve to drain. » When they are well dried, | 
flour them, and lay. them at .a distance upon a very 
good fire to broil. _. When enough, serve them.up with 
lobster, shrimp, or oyster sauce., 
cing och tcaanal cepnaned | sei He ORY VRE. 5 ptt crdaapi). cemaeite 
LAY them: a few minutes,in hot water; then take 
them out, rub them well, with salt, and take off the 
skin and. black dirt, that, they may ,look, white. 
After this put them into water, and give them.a, boik 
_ then take them out, flour them well, strew on some. 
epper and salt, and Jay them.on the. gridiron. 
henenough, lay them on your dish, and pour over 
them Malad butter and mustard. ae 


aa 2 
dsfY yal 


| | _ Trout. | ald 
- WHEN you have properly cleansed your fish, and 
made it thoroughly dry with a cloth, tie it round with 
packthread from head to tail, in order to preserve. its 
shape entire. Then melt some butter, with a good 
deal of basket salt, and pour it all over the 
trout till it is perfectly covered: after lying in it a 
minute or two, take it out, and put it on the grid- 
iron over a clear fire, that it may do gradually. For 
sauce, wash and bone an anchovy, and cut it very 
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small; chop a large spoonful of capers; melt’ some 
butter, witha little flour, ‘pepper, salt and nutmeg; 
and:put it into the anchovy: and capers, with half a 
spoonful of vinegar. » When the trout. is! done; lay 
itin a warm dish, pour-your.sauce boiling hot ‘over it, 
and send it to table...) \....- 
he ay Mackarel..39 aaltivo e GAAT 

WASH them clean, cut) off their. heads, and take 
out the roes at the neck end.,:: Boil the roes in alittle 
water; then bruise them witha) spoon, beat up ‘the 
yolk of anvegg, with a littleinutmeg; a little lemon 
peel cut fine, some thyme, parsley boiled and chopped 
fine, a little salt and pepper; and a few crumbs of 
bread. _-Mix these well together, and put it into the 
bellies» of the fish ; then flour them ' well, ‘and ' broit 
them nicely... Let. your sauce’ be’ melted. butter, ‘with 
a little catchup or walnut pickle::: > ia ke ay 
“or 8 90% Haddocks'and ‘Whitings. 
WHEN you have gutted and clean washed them, 
dry them well in a cloth, and rub a little vinegar over 
them, which will prevent the skin from breaking. 
Having done this, dredge them well with flour, and 
before*you put them on, rub the gridiron’ well with 
beef suet. ‘Let your gridiron be very hot when you 
lay your fish on, otherwise they will stick to it, and 
the fish be broke in turning. "While they are broiling, 
turn them two or three times, and when enough, 
serve them up with plain melted butter, or shrimp 
sauce. fh pci Up ne 

Another, and indeed.ia very excellent method of 
_ broiling these fish:is thus’: When you’ have cleaned 
and dried them as before-mentioned, putthem into a 
tin oven, and set them before a quick fire. As soon 
as the skins begin torise,’ take them from the fire, and 
having beat upanegg, rub it over them with a feather. 
Sprinkle:a few crumbs of bread over them, dredge 
them well with flour, and rub your gridiron, when 
hot, with suet or butter. Lay. on your fish, and. 
when you have turned them, rub. over a little butter, 
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and keep turning them till they. are done, . which will 
be known by their appearing of a nice brown colour ; 
when done, serve them up either with shrimp ‘sauce, 
or plain melted butter, and garnish with: melted 
butter or red cabbage. 

Fels. 


HAVING skimmed, cleansed, and dried your 
eels, rub them with the yolk of an egg; strew over 
them some crumbs of bread, chopped parsley and 
sage, and season them with pepper and salt. Baste 
them well with butter, and then put them on the 
gridiron over a clear fire. When. done, serve them 
up with melted butter and parsley. 


Eels, pitch-cocked. 

TAKE a large eel, and scour it well with salt to 
clean off all the slime; then slit it down the back, 
take out the bone, and cut it into three or four pieces, 
Take the yolk of an egg, and put it.over the inside, 
sprinkle on crumbs of bread, with some sweet herbs 
and parsley chopped very fine, a little nutmeg grated 
and some pepper and salt mixed together. Then 
put it on a gridiron over a clear fire, broil it of a fine 
light brown, ‘and’ when enough, serve it up with 
anchovy sauce, and parsley and batter. Garnish 
with raw parsley and horse-radish. es 

Another method of pitch-cocking eels is, when you 
have gutted, cleansed, and properly dried them, 
sprinkle them with pepper, salt, and a little dried 
sage, turn them backward and forward, and skewer 
them.’ Rub your gridiron with beef-suet, broil them 
a good brown, and when done, put them into your 
dish, and serve them up with plain melted butter for. 
sauce. ‘Garnish your dish with fried parsley. 

ee EE ha st RAEI GS.< 1 ica, 
,_ SCALE, | gut; and cut off their heads; wash them 
clean, and dry them in a cloth; then dust, them well 
with flour and broil them. .'Take the heads, mash 
them, and.boilthem in small beer or ale, witha little 
whole pepper and onion. Whenitisboiled a quarter 
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of an hour, strain it off, thicken it with butter and 
flour, and a good deal of mustard. Lay the herrings, 
when done, im a plate or dish, pour the sauce into @ 
boat, and serve them up. | by. ‘is 


CHAP. XVI. 
FRYING. 
. SECT. I 
BUTCHER’S MEAT, &e: 
Venison. | 


UT your meat into slices, and make gravy of the 
. , bones. Fry it of a nice brown, and when done 
take it up, and keep it hot before the fire. Then put 
some butter, well rolled in flour, into the pan, and 
keep stirring it tillit is quite thick and brown; but be 
careful that it does not burn. Stir in half a pound of 
fine sugar beat to powder, put in the gravy made 
from the bones, and some red wine. Make it the 
thickness of a fine cream, squeeze in the juice of a 
lemon, warm the venison in it, put it in the dish and 
pour the sauce over it. 
| Veal Cutlets. 

CUT your veal intoslices of a moderate thickness, 
dip them in the yolks of eggs beat up fine, and strew 
over them crumbs of bread, a few sweet herbs, some 
lemon-peel, and a little grated nutmeg. Then put 
them into your pan, and fry them with fresh butter. 
While they are frying, make a little good gravy, and 
when the meat is done, take it out, and lay it in a 
_ dish before the fire. Shake a little flour into the pan, 
and stir it round ; put in the gravy, with the juice of 
a lemon, stir the whole well together, and pour it 
over the cutlets. Garnish your dish with sliced 
lemon, | , 

1 
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Neck or Loin of Lamb. 


CUT your lamb into chops, rub both sides with the 
yolk of an egg, and sprinkle over’ them some crumbs 
of bread, mixed with a little parsley, thyme, marjo- 
ram, with savory and a little lemun-peel, all’ chop- 
ped very fine. Fry them in butter till they are of a 
nice light brown, put them into your dish, and gar- 
nish with crisped parsley. : 

Or you may dress them thus: 

Put your steaks into the pan with half a pint of ale, 
and a little seasoning, and cover them close. When 
enough, take them out of the pan, lay. them in a plate 
_before the fire to keep hot, and pour all out of the pan 
into a bason; then put in half a pint-of white wine, a 
few capers;:'the yolks of two eggs beat fine, with a 
little nutmeg and salt; add to this the liquor they 
were fried in, and keep stirring it one way all the time 
till it is thick; then put in the chops, keep: shaking 
the pan for a minute or two, lay the chops inthe dish, 
and pour the sauce over them. Garnish with eraped 
pansley: and lemon. 


icSrveetbrealls 
CUT eins into long slices, beat up the yolk i" an 
exe, and rub it over them with a feather. Makea seas | 
soning of pepper, saltand grated bread, strew this over’ 
them, and fry them ‘in butter. Serve them up. with 
melted butter and catchup, and garnish with crisped. 
parsley, and very small thin slices of toasted bacon. 


Calf’s Brains. 

CUT the brains into four pieces, and soak them in 
broth and white wine, with two slices of lemon put 
into it, a little pepper and salt, thyme, laurel, cloves, 
parsley and shalots. When they have ‘remained: ‘in 
this about half an hour, take them out and soak them 
in batter made of white wine, alittle oil, and a little 
salt, and fry them of a fine ‘clout.’ Yue may like- 
wise strew over them crumbs of bread mixed with the 
yolks of.eggs. Serve them up with plain irelted PUR Ste 


and garnish with fried:parsley. 
8 Dd 
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Beef-Steaks. 

FRY your steaks over a brisk fire, with a little 
butter in the pan, and when. they are of a nice light 
brown, take them out and put them in a dish before 
the fire.—Then take half a pint of hot gravy, and put 
it into the pan, witha little pepper and salt, and two 
or three shalots chopped fine. Boil them up in the 
pan for two or three minutes, and then pour the whole 
over the steaks. Garnish with scraped horse-radish, 


it | Ox Tongues. Ky 

WEEN you have boiled the tongue tillit is tender, 
cut it into slices, and season them with a little mut- 
meg, cinnamon, and sugar. Then beat up the yolk 
of an egg with a little lemon juice, and rub.it over 
the slices with a feather. Make some butter boiling 
hot in the frying-pan, and then put in: the slices, 
When done, serve them up with melted: butter, sugar, 
and white wine, all well mixed together. 

Ox Feet, or Cow Heel. 
SPLIT the feet asunder, thentake out all the bones, 
and put the meat into the frying-pan with some butter, 
When it has fried a few minutes, put in some mint 
and parsley shred small, a little salt, and some beaten 
butter, - Add likewise the yolks of two eggs beat fine, 
half a pint of gravy, the juice of a lemon or orange, 
and.a. little notmeg. When the foot is done, take 
it out, put it into your dish, and pour the sauce 
over it, 
Tripe. 

CUT your tripe into pieces about three inches 
square; dip them in some small beer batter, or yolks 
of eggs, aud have a good quantity of mutton or beef 
dripping in your pan. Fry it tillit is of a nice hght 
brown, then take it.out, let it drain for a minute, put 
it into. your dish, and serve, it up with plain melted 
butter ina boat, and mustard. t tas teiegt 
, Sausages. © i 

THE mode of frying sausages is so simple, and so 
generally known, that it needs no description... How- 
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ever, we shall notice one way, of which the cook 
may not be informed. ‘Take six apples, and slice 
four of them as-thick as‘a crown piece ; cut the other 
two into quarters, and take the cores clean out. Fry 
the slices with the sausages till they are of a nice light 
brown colour. When done, put the sausages into the 
middle of the dish, and the apples round them. Gat 
nish with the apples quartered. 


Chickens. 

CUT your chickens into ‘quarters, and rub them 
with the yolk of an egg; then strew on some 
crumbs of bread, with pepper, salt, grated nutmeg 
and lemon peel, ‘and chopped parsley. “Fry them in 
butter, and when done, put them into your dish before 
the fire. For sauce thicken some gravy with a little 
flour, and put into it asmal! quantity of chyan pepper, 
some mushroom powder, or ecatchup, and a little 
lemon juice. When it is properly heated, pour it over 
the chickens, and serve it up. 


Artichoke Bottoms. 
BLANCH them in water, then four them, and 
fry them in fresh butter. Lay them in your dish, and 
our melted butter over them for sauce. Or youmay” 
put a little red wine into the butter, and season with 
nutmeg, pepper and salt, 


Celery. 

TAKE six or eight heads of fresh celery, and cut 
off the green tops, with the outside stalks.. Wash 
them well, and have the roots clean, Have ready a. 
pint of white wine, the yolks of three eggs beat fine, 
and a little salt and nutmeg. Mix all well together 
with flour, and make it inte a batter, then dip every 
head into it, put them into a pan, and fry them with 
buiter. When enough, Jay them in your ee and 
pour melted butter over them for sauce. :S 


Potatoes 
CUT your potatoes into thin slices, and fry them in 
butter till they are nicely brown. ‘Then lay them in 
a dish or plate, and pour melted batter over them for 
sauce. 7 
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SECT, II. 
FRYING FISH. 


As a necessary prelude to our directions for frying 
fish, it may not be improper to make the few following 
general observations : When you fry any kind of fish, 
first dry themin a cloth, and then flour them. — Put 
into your frying-pan plenty of dripping, or hog’s-lard, 
and let it boil before you put.it ina dish. When they 
are properly fried, lay them in a dish, or hair sieve, 
to drain. Ifyou fry parsley, be sure to pick it very 
cautiously, wash it well, dip it into cold water, and 
throw it into a pan of boiling fat. This will make 
it very crisp, and of a fine green, provided you do 
not let it remain too long in the pan; but this you 
may prevent by its appearance while doing. 

Turbot. 

HAVING properly cleansed your fish (which in 
this mode of dressing must be small) and thoroughly 
dried it, strew on some flour, and put it into your pan, 
with a sufficient quantity of hot lard to cover it. 
When it is fried nice and brown, take it carefully out, 
and thoroughly drain the fat from it. In the mean 
time clean the pan, put into it as much claret and 
white wine as will nearly cover the fish, with an 
anchovy, salt, nutmeg, and a little ginger. Pat in 
the turbot, and Jet it remain in the liquor till it is half 
wasted ; then take it out, and put in a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and a minced lemon, Let them sim- 
~ mer together till of a proper thickness, then rub a hot 
dish with a piece of shalot, lay the turbot in the dish, 
pour over the sauce, antl serve itup. You may like- 
wise add plain melted butter in a bason. 

Carp. 

AFTER having cleaned your fish, lay them in a 
cloth to dry, then flour them, put them into the pan, 
and fry them of a fine light brown, Take some crusts 


* 
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of bread, cut them three-corner-ways, and fry them 
with the roes of the fish. When your fish are nicely 
fried, lay them on a coarse cloth to drain, and pre- 
pare anchovy sauce, with the juice of a lemon, Lay 
your carp in the dish, with the roots on each side, and 
garnish with the fried crust and slices of lemon, 


ea age mete od uly ‘lp bel ects 
SLIT the fish along the backs, and raise the flesh 
from the bone; then cut the skin across at the head 
and tail, strip it clean off, and take out the bone. 
Having thus prepared them for frying, take one of 
them, and mince the flesh very small, with mush- 
rooms, chives, and parsley chopped fine: a little salt, 
pepper, beaten mace, nutmeg, and a few savory herbs. 
Mix these well together, then pound them in a mor- 
tar, and crumbs of bread soaked in cream, the yolks — 
of three or four eggs, and a piece of butter; and 
with this composition stuff your fish. Put clarified 
butter into your pan, set it over the fire, and when it 
is hot strew some flour on your fish, and put them in 
one by one. When they have fried till they are of a 
nice brown colour, take them up, and lay them ina 
coarse cloth before the fire to keep hot.) Then pour 
all the fat out of the pan, putin a quarter of a pound . 
of butter, and shake in some flour. Keep it stirring 
_ with a spoon till the butter is a little brown, and then 
put in halfa pint of white wine. Stir them together, 
and put in half a pint of boiling water, an onion shred 
with cloves, a bunch of sweet-herbs, and two blades of 
mace. Cover these close, and let them stew as gently 
as you can for a quarter of an hour; then strain off 
the liquor, and put them into the pan again, -adding 
two spoonfuls of catchup, an ounce of. truffles or 
morels boiled tender in balfa pint of water, a few 
mushrooms, and half a pint of oysters, washed clean 
in their own liquor. When your sauce is properly 
heated, and has a good flavour, put iu your tench, and 
let them lay in it till they are thoroughly hot; then 
take them out, lay them on your dish, and pour the 
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sauce over them. Garnish with sliced lemon. The 
same methods may be used in frying of carp. 
| | Soals. | | 
TAKE off the skin, rub the fish over with the yolk 
of an egg, and strew on them crumbs of bread. Fry 
them in hog’s lard over a brisk fire, till they are of a 
fine light brown. Then take them up, drain them, 
put them into your dish, and serve them up with plain 
melted butter ina boat. Garnish with green pickles, 


Smelts. | , 
BE careful to take away the gills, but Jeave in the 
roes. After you have washed them, dry them well in 
a cloth, then beat up an egg very fine, rub it over them 
with a feather, and strew on crumbs of bread. Fr 
them in hog’s lard over a brisk fire, and put them in 
when the fat is boiling hot. When they are done of 
a fine brown, take them out, and drain the fat from 
them, and when you dish them up, put a bason with 
the bottem upwards, intothe middle of your dish, and 
Jay the tails of your fish on the side of it. Garnish with 


fried parsley. 
Eels. . 
AFTER having properly cleaned them, and taken 


off the heads, cut them into pieces, season them with 
pepper and salt, strew on some flour, and fry them 
till they are of a fine brown colour.~ Drain them pro- 
perly before you lay them in the dish. Serve them up 
with melted butter and the juice of a lemon squeezed 
into it,. Garnish with crisped parsley. 


Lampreys. ; 

WHEN you eut them open to clean them, be care- 
fulto save the blood, and wash them thoroughly clean 
in warm water. Fry them in clean dripping, and 
when nearly enough, put out the fat, puta little white 
wine, and give the pan a shake round. Throw in‘a 
little pepper, with some sweet herbs, a few capers, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and the blood you saved 
from the fish. Cover the pan elose, and shake it 
often. When they are enough, take them out, strain 
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the sauce, put itinto the pan again, and give it a quick 
boil. Squeeze in the juice of a lemon, stir all to- 
gether, and when it is just upon the boil, pour it over 
the fish, and serve it up. Garnish with sliced lemon. 


Mullets. 


SCORE the fish across. the back, and dip them in 
melted butter. Fry them in butter clarified, and 
when enough, lay them on a warm dish. Serve them 
with plain melted butter or anchovy sauce. 


Herrings. 

FIRST scrape off all the scales, then wash tliems 
dry them well ina cloth, and dredge them with flour. 
Ery them in butter:over a brisk fire, and when done, 
set their tails up one against another in the middle of 
the dish. Fry a large handful of parsley crisp, take 
it out before it loses its colour; lay it round the fish 
and serve them up with melted butter, parsley, and 
mustard. | i een, | 
: : Oysters. : } 
- THE largest oysters you can get should be chosen 
for frying. When you have properly cleaned and 
rinced them, strew over them a little grated nutmeg, 
a blade of mace pounded, a spoonful of flour, anda 
little salt. Dip your oysters singly into this, and fry 
them in hog’s lard till they are of a nice brown colour, 
‘Then take them out of the pan, put them into. your 
dish, and pour over them a little melted butter, with 
crumbs of bread mixed, | 
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CHAP. XIX, 
STEWING. 
SECT. I. 
BUTCHER'S MEAT, 


Fillet of Veal. 


AKE the fillet of a cow-calf, stuff it well under 

. the udder, and at the bone-end quite through 
to the shank. Put it into the oven, with a pint of 
water under it, till it isa fine brown; then put it into 
a stew pan, with three pints of gravy. Stew it till it 
is tender, and then put a few morels, truffles, a tea- 
spoonful of lemon pickle, a large one of browning; 
one of catchup, and a little chyan pepper. Thicken 
it with a lump of butter rolled in flour. Take out 
your veal, aud put it into your dish, then strain the 
gravy, pour it over, and lay round force-meat balls. 
Garnish with sliced lemon and pickles, _ : 


| Breast of Veal. 

PUT a breast of veal into the. stew pan with a little 
broth, a glass of white wine, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
a few mushrooms, a little cinander tied in a bag, two 
or three onions, with some pepper and salt. Stew it 
over 4 gentle fire till it is tender; and when done, 
strain and scum the sauce, put the meat into yourdish, 
and pour your sauce over. Garnish with force-meat 
balls. 3 
Knuckle of Veal. 


LAY at the bottom of your saucepan four wooden 
skewers crossways, then put in the veal, with two 
or three blades of mace, a little whole pepper, a piece 
of thyme, a small onion, a crust of bread, and two 
quarters of water. Cover it down close, make it boil, 
and then only let it simmer for two hours. When 


A 
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the liquor.oyer.it.. Garnish withlemon.... |... 
“Neck of Veat. eu 
- LARD it with large pieces of bacon rolled in pep-. 
per and salt, shalots and spices. Put it into your — 
stew-pan, with about three pints of broth, two onions, 
a laurel leaf, and a little brandy. Let it simmer 
gently till it is tender, then put it into your dish, take 
the scum clean off the liquor, and then pour it on the 


meat. | 

noe | -Calf’s Head. 

AFTER having properly cleaned the head, put it 
into cold water, and let it lay for an hour ; then care- 
fully take out the brains, the tongue, the eyes and the 
bones. ‘Then take a pound of veal and a pound of 
beef suet, a very little thyme, a good deal of lemon- 
peel minced, a nutmeg grated, and two anchovies ; 
chop all very fine, then grate two stale rolls, and mix 
the whole together with the yolks of four eggs, save 
enough of this to make about twenty balls. Take 
half a pint of fresh mushrooms clean peeled and 
washed, the yolks of six eggs, beat fine, half a pint of 
oysters clean washed, or pickled cockles ; mix these 
all together, after first stewing your oysters. Put the 
force-meat into the head and close it ; tie it tight with 
_packthread, and put it into a deep stew-pan, with 
two quarts of gravy and a blade or two of mace. 
Cover it close and letit stew two hours. In the mean 
time, beat up the brains with some lemon peel cut 
fine, a little parsley chopped, half a nutmeg grated, 
and the yolk of an egg. Have some dripping boiling, 
and fry half the brains in little cakes; fry all the 
forcemeat balls, and keep them both hot by the fire. 
"Take half an ounce of truffles and morels, then strain 
the gravy the head was stewed in, and put the truffles 
and morels to it, with a few mushrooms. Boil all 
together, then put in the rest of the brains, stew them 
together for a minute or two, pour the whole over the 
head, and lay the cakes - fried brains and forcemeat 

8 e 


enough, take it up, put, it. into your dish, and strain: 
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Walls rovtid it: Garnish with lemon.—For a smalt 
- family, the half of a head may be done equally fine, 
only properly proportioning ‘the quantity of the re- 
spective. articles—A. lamb’s head, must be done, in 
the very same Manner. = ds | 

HOO OV id Calf’s Liver. ; | 
_ LARD the liver, and) put it into’a stew-pan, with 
some salt, whole pepper,. a banch of sweet herbs, an 
omon,, and a blade of mace. Let. it stew till tender; 
‘then take it up, and cover it to keep hot. Strainthe 
liquor it was stewed im; scum off the fat, thicken it 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and pour it over 


the liver. 
«. HALF roast your beef, then put it into a stew-pan, 
with two quarts of water, and one of red wine, two 
or three blades of mace, a shalot, one spoonful of 
Jemon pickle, two of walnut catchup, and the same 
of browning. Put in. chyan, pepper and salt to your 
taste.—Cover it close, and let it stew over a gentle 
fire for two hours; then take up your beef; and lay it 
in a deep dish, scum off the fat, and strain. the gravy ; 
put. in av ounce. of morels, and half a pint of mush- 
room 3 thicken your gravy, and pour it over the beef, 
Garnish. with. force-meat balls and horse-radish. 

: : Beef Steaks. 

PEPPER and salt your steaks, and lay them in a 
stew-pan. Put in halfa pint of water; a blade or 
two of mate, an anchovy, a small bunch of herbs, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, 4 glass of white wine, 
and an onion. Cover the whiole close, and let it 
stew till the steaks are tender; then také them out, 
strew sonte flour over them, fry them in fresh butter 
till they are of a nice brown, and then pour off all the 
fat. Stram the sauce they were stewed in, pour it into 
the pan, and toss it up all together till the sauce is 
quite hot and thi¢k. Then lay your steaks in the 
dish, pour the sauce over them, and garnish with 
horseradish and pickles. bleed airy ben ic 
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slodw Syl rik > Beef, Gobbets.. aA sieht fonts! err 
_. TAKE any piece: of beef, except the: Jeg, cut, it 
into, small. pieces; and..put them, into, a stew-pan. 
Cover them with water, and when they have stewed 
»anhour, putin a little mace, cloves, aad ‘whale pep- 
per, tied loosely in a muslin rag, with some celery 
cut small. Then add.some,salt, turnips, and carrots 
pared and cut in slices, a little parsley, a bunch of 
sweet-herbs, a. large: crust of; bread, :and an ounce 
either. of barley or rice. Cover it close, and let it 
stew till it is tender. 'Then take out the herbs, spices, 
and bread, and have ready a French roll nicely, topsted, 
and. cut into four parts, Put. these into. your;dish, 
pour in the meat and sauce, and send it hot to table. 


aig © : Neut’s Tongues. 
‘PUT the tongue into your stew-pan, with a suffi- 
‘cient quantity of water to covér it,’ "When it‘ has 
stewéd about two hours, ‘take it out, peel it, and put 
it in again, with a pint of strong gravy, halfa pint of 
white wine, a banch of ‘sweet herbs, a Tittle. pepper 
‘and salt, some mace, ‘cloves, and whole pepper, tied 
ih'a maslin rag; add likewise’ a spoonful of capers 
chopped fine, some turnips and carrots sliced, and a 
piece.of butter rolled’in flour. Let the whole stew 
together very gently for. two hours; then take out 
the spice and sweet herbs, put the tongue into your 
dish, strain the sauce, pour If over, and serve it ‘up. 
vp | GE POURS. Sano tyme’ 
__ LAY your palates in warm water for half an hour, 
then. wash them clean, put them into a pot, ‘cover it 
with brown paper, tie it down close, and, send. it, to 
the oven with as much water as will coverthem, Let 
them continue there till they are tender, then. skin 
them, and cut them into pieces about half an inch in 
breadth, and sthree inches long, “Pat them. into 2 
-stew-pan, with .a pint of veal gravy, one. spoonful of 
Madeira wine, the same of catchup and browning, 
one onion stuck with cloyes, anda slice of lemon, 
Stew them half an hour, then. take out: the onion 
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and lemon, thicken® your ‘satice, and pour the whole 
into a dish. “Have ready boiled some ‘artichoke bot- 
toms, cut them into quarters, and lay them over the 
palates, ‘with force-meat ‘balls‘and morels. Garnish 
with slicéd lemions9 (09 COP oe Bang © sachs 
) Cts ids ‘SECT. tr. DA iE ‘ih . : 
0-12 SPEWING POULTRY ; &e.9 0" 
fet eOrae ihe o Turkeys. : Yan dh bd a 
IN order to prepare a turkey properly for stewing, 
you must make force-meat for stuffing in the following 
manner: T'ake the flesh of a fowl, the same-of twe 


2h te 


ery ts 


‘ gig wee heh ens ‘e aon | 


eer © CMOnieT Tom 

PURSUE the” same method, ‘at first, in net 
fowls as you do turkeys; that is to say, put skewers 
crossways at the bottom: ‘of your ‘stew-pan. | When 
you have laid in your fowl, put to it a quart of gravy, 
a bunch of celery ‘clean’ washed and. cut very small, 
with two or three blades'of mace. | Let'it stew gently 
till the liquor is reduced ‘to a quantity only sufficient 
for satice ; then’ add a large piece: of butter rolled in 
flour, Ht WO spoonfuls of red wine, the same quantity of 
eatchup, with pepper and salt to séason it. Lay your 
fowl in the a een the sauce over it, and send it 
to atables A ‘ 


el 


Ohickenss 44} 


HALF. boil thet in’ as“‘much ‘water’ as: new jak 
cover: them, thet take them out, ‘cut them up, ‘and 
takeout the breast bones, ») Put them into your stew- 
pan with. the liquor,” and ‘add: a blade ‘of: mace, 
arid a little salt! Cover the pan’ close;. and set: it 
over a slow fire. Let it ‘stew till ‘the chickens: are 
enough, ‘then’ put the’ whole’ into sts. dish; and 
serve it to table. 19 


Lo %b Gilets.” 


put ryt into scalding water, by which you wil 
be enabled to make them properly. clean. _ When this 
is done, cut. the neck into four pieces, the pinions in 
two, and slice the gizzard. Put them into your stew- 
pan with two quarts of water, or, if you have it, 
mutton broth, with some sweet herbs, an anchovy, a 
few pepper'corns; three or four cloves, a'spoonful of 
catchup, and.an onion: When the giblets are tender, 
put in‘ a spoonful of good cream, thicken it with 
flour and’ butter, then pour the whole into a soup 
dish, with nome of : 2c at the ri and Serve 
it aie Sie | “ 
( ) 3 ¢ Ducksl 
2 OPAKE two ducks properly picked sta! Sieve 

ahi them with flour,’ and set them before the fire to 
brown, Then put them into a stew-pan, witha quart 


qt - 
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of water, a pint of red wine, a spoonful of walnut 
catchup, the same of browning,.an anchovy, half a 
Jemon, a clove of garlie, a bunch of sweet, herbs, 
with ehyan pepper and salt to your taste. ‘Let them 
stew gently for half.an hour, or till, you. find them 
tender; then Jay them on a dish, and keep them hot. 
Skim, off the fat, from, the: liquor in which they were 
stewed, strain it. through.a hair sieve, add to it a few 
morels and truffles, boil it quick till reduced to little 
more than, half a pint,, then pour it over your.ducks, 
and. serve them. up...) 600 0 46 Sacro eS a 
_ Ducks mith Green Peas. ~ br 
PUT into your stew-pan a piece of fresh butter, and 
set it on the fire; then pat in your duck, and turn it 
in the pan two or three minutes: take out the fat, but 
let: the duck remain, Pat to ita pint of good gravy, 
a pint. of peas, two lettuces cut small, a bunch: of 
sweet herbs, and a:little pepper and salt. | Cover them 
close; and let them stew, for half an hour, now and 
then shaking the pan. .When they are just done, 
grate in) a little nutmeg, with a small quantity, of 
beaten mace, and thicken it either with a piece. of 
butter rolled in flour,: or the yolk of an egg beat up 
with two or three spoonfuls of cream. Shake it. all 
together for three or four minutes, then take out the 
sweet-herbs, lay the duck in the dish, and pour the 
sauce over it. Garnish with boiled mint chopped 
very fine. ie 3 | batt 
Arad gob OUR sia hdeis 
PUT into the bodies of your pigeons.a seasoning 
made with pepper and. salt, a few cloves and mace, 
some sweet herbs, anda piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Tie up the necks and vents, and half roast them. Then 
put them intoa stew-pan, with a quart. of good gravy, 
alittle white wine, afew pepper corns, three or four : ° 
blades of mace, a bit of lemon, a bunch of sweet-herbs, 
and asmall onion. Stew them gently till they are 
enough ; then take the pigeons out, and strain th 
liquor, through a sieve; scum it and thicken it in your 
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stew-pan, with a piece of butter rolled in flour’; then 
put in the pigeons, with some pickled mushrooms ; 
stew it about five minutes, put the pigeons into’ a 
dish, and ‘pour the sauce over them. ik 

1 me Pheasants. — , 

PUT into yourstew-pan, with the pheasant, as much 
~ veal broth as will cover it, and let it stew till there is 
just enough liquor left for sauce.. Then scum it, and put 
in artichoke bottoms parboiled, a little beaten mace, 
a glass of wine, and some pepper and salt. If it is 
not sufficiently substantial, thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and squeeze in a little lemons 
juice. Then take up the pheasant, pour the sauce 

over it, and put force-meat balls into the dish. 
a hen ve Partridges.. r sé a 
. TRUSS your partridges in the same manner as for 
roasting, stuff the craws, and lard them down each 
side of the breast ;. then roll a lump of butter in pep- 
per; salt, and’ beaten mace, and put into the bellies. 
Sew up the vents, dredge them well with flour, and 
fry. them of a light brown colour, .Then put them 
into a stew-pan, with a quart of good gravy, a spoon- 
ful, of Madeira wine, the same of catchup, a_tea- 
spoonful of lemon-pickle, half the quantity of mush- 
room powder, one anchovy, half a lemon, anda sprig 
of sweet-marjoram. Cover the pan close, and stew 
them half an hour; then take them out, and thicken 
the gravy. Boil it a little, and pour it over the par- 
tridges, and lay round them artichoke bottoms boiled 
and cut in quarters, and the yolks of four hard eggs. 

Woodcocks must be stewed in the same manner. — 


~~ Cucumbers. 
PARE twelve middle-sized cucumbers, slice them - 
about the thickness of half a crown, and lay them in 
a coarse cloth to drain. When quite dry, flour them, 
and fry them in fresh butter till they are brown ; then 
take them out with an egg-slice, and lay them on a 
plate before the fire. ‘Take a large cucumber, cut a 
dong piece out of the side, and scoop out all the-pulp. 
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Have ready some onions nicely fried, fill the.cucume. 
ber with ‘these, and season with pepper and salt, then 
put in the piece that was cut out, and tie itround with, 
packthread. Flour it, and fry it till it is brown ; then 
take it out of the pan, and keep it hot. Let the pan 
remain on the fire, and while you are putting ina little 
flour with one hand, keep stirring it with the other. 
When it is thick, put in two or three spoonfuls of 
water, halfa pint of red or white wine, and two 
spoonfuls of catchup. Stir them together, and add — 
three blades of mace, four cloves, half a nutmeg 
grated, and a little pepper and salt, all beat fine to- 
ether. Stir it into the saucepan, and then throw in 
your cucumbers. Let them stew for two or three 
minutes, then lay the whole cucumber in the middle 
of your dish, having first untied it, the rest round it, 
and pour the sauce all over. Garnish the dish with 
fried onions. Yar | 
Peas and Lettuce. 0 
~ PUT a quart of green peas, andtwo large lettuces 
washed clean, and cut small across, into a stew-pan, 
with a quart of gravy, and stew them till they are: 
tender. Put in a piece of butter rolled in flour; and 
seasoned with pepper and salt. When of) a proper 
thickness, dish them up, and send’ them’ to table: 
Instead of butter you may thicken them’ with the 
yolks of four eggs, and if you put two or three thin 
rashers of lean ham at the bottom of the stew-pan, it 
will give the whole a very fine flavour, 


“SECT. ITI. 
STEWING FISH. 


Carp and Tench. 


Having scaled and gutted your fish, wash them 
thoroughly clean, dry them with a cloth, strew-over 
some flour, and fry them in dripping, or sweet ren- 
dered suet, till they are of a light brown.’ Then: 
put them into a stew-pan, witha quart of water, the 
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same quantity of red wine, a large spoonful of lemon- 
pickle, another, of browning, a. dittle. mushroom;pow- 
der, chyan, pepper, a, large onion, stuck, with cloves; 
anda stick of  horse- radish. .(/f carp;,add the blood; 
which you, must be careful tosave;when you kill them. ) 
Cover your ;pan_ close to keep in, the steam.; and let 
them stew, gently, over.a, slow fire. till your gravy is 
reduced to; just enough to, cover them.»,,'Then take 
the fish out, and: ‘put. them. into the dish ,you. intend 
for table, Set the gravy again, on,.the fire; and 
thicken it with a large lump of butter rolled in flour ; 
boil it a little, and then strain it over your fish. Gar- 
nish with pickled mustirooms, scraped horse-radish, 
and the toes'of the fish, some of them fried and cut 
into ‘endatl: pieces, and the’ rest boiled, Just before 
you ‘sénd it’ ok squeeze i into the sauce the Juice of a 
lemndi. Pe Ee . vat? T ay Bhp 
dg Balbets NPs Rat 3+). Say AP 
TAR Es a sue barbel,. scale, gut, and wash’ ‘it in, 
vineg and salt, and after wards in. ‘clear water, 
Shen put it into a stéw-pan, with a sufficiency of 
éel broth fo cover it, and add some cloves, a bunch 
of ‘sweet hérbs, and: a bit of cinnamon. ‘Let them stew 
gently till the fish is ‘done, then take it’ ont, thicken 
the sauce with, butter and flour, Lieb it over the fish, 
and serve soniye } Penic it Setne 
fl Traits bo wisi 
MAKE. a iatutling: ‘with, grated iad 2 a diece: of 
tinsel chopped parsleys lemon-peel, grated, pepper, 
salt, nutmeg, savory) herbs, andithe volk of anegg, 
all wellomixed together:)»; Fill ;the -belly:of your fish 
with this, and, then. put rit) into»a stewepan,! with a. 
quart of good boiled gravy, half ta pint (of ‘Madeira 
wine; an\onion;- a little whole pepper, a few cloves, 
and a piece of: lemon peel. Stew it very gently over 
a slow fire, and when. done, take out the fish,» and 
add to the sauce a hittle. flour mixed in some cream, 
alittle catchup, and the juice of a lemon; , Let it 
just boil up, then strain it over your fish, and: serve 
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“Pikes Ng bata 4) 

MAKE: a bao with butter ahd sot ant pu 
it into your stew-pan with a pint of red wine, a faggot, 
four cloves,’ a'dozen of small onions half-boiled, with 
some pepper and salt. Cut your ike into pieces, 
put it in, ‘and let it stew very gentl ah “When. done, 
take it out, and add to the’ sauce two anchovies, and 
a spoonful of «capers chopped fine. * Boil: it for a’ mi- 
nute or two, and then pour it over the fish. © Garnish 
with pread hicely fried, ‘and cut three-corner yin ‘ap 


| Cod. 

cur some slices of cod, as for boiling, ane sea- 
son them with grated nutmeg, pepper, 4“ salt, and 
sweet-herbs. Put them into a stew-pan with half a 
pint of white wine and a quarter of a pint of. water. 
Cover them close, and Jet them simmer for five or SIX 
minutes. Then squeeze in the juice of a lemon, and 
add .a few oysters with their liquor strained, a piece 
of butter rolled i in flour, anda blade or two. bad mace, 
Let them stew very gently, and frequently shake the 
pan to prevent its burning.— When the fish is done, 
take out the onion and sweet herbs, lay the cod j Ina 
warm dish, and strain the sauce over it. 


/Soals, Plaise, und Flounders. ’ ‘i 

THE same methods must be taken’ for nore 
either of these kinds of fish. © Halffry them in butter, 
then take them out of the pan, and put’to the butter 
a quart, of water, two anchovies, and an onion sliced, 
When they shave boiled: slowly for about a quarter of 
an hour, put your fish in’ again, and let. them» stéw 
gently for about twenty minutes ; then take out the 
fish, and ‘thicken the sauce with butter and flour. 
Give the whole a gentle boil, then: strainatthroagh 
a hair sieve over the fish, and, serve bing op with 
porn cockle, or shrimp sauce. site gS ih 


| Lampreys and Eels,’ " 
H AVING skinned, cutted, and ihorBHgnly whthied 
your fish, season them with salt, pepper, : “anda little 
lemon-peel shred fine, pce, cloves, and nutmeg. 
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Put some thin slices of butter into your stew-pan, and 
having rolled your fish round, put them in,. with half 
‘a pint of good gravy, a gill of white wine, a bunch of 
marjoram, winter savory, thyme, and an onion sliced. 
Let them stew over a gentle fire, and keep turning 
them till they are tender. “Then take them out, and 
put an anchovy into the ‘sauce. ‘Thicken it with the 
yolk of an’ egg beat very fine, or a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. When it boils, pour it over ihe fish, 
and serve thee to table. 


| . Prawns, Shrimps, oF Cray -fish, 

TAKE about two quarts of either of these fish, and 
pick out the tails.: Put the bodies into your stew-pan, 
with about a pint. of “white wine. (or..water; with a 
spoonful, of vinegar). and a blade of. mace. tew 
these | a quarter of an hour, then stir them together and 
‘strain them. Having done this, wash out, your pan, 
and put into_ it the strained liquor and tails.” Grate 
into it asmall nutmeg, put in a litte salt, a quarter 
of a pound of butter rolled in flour, and shake ir all 
together. Cut a thin slice of bread round a quartern 
loaf, toast it brown on both sides, curit into six pieces, 
lay it close together in the bottom of your dish, pour 
your fish and sauce: hot over it, and send it hot to 

table.—If cray-fish, garnish the dish with some of 
Pagir biggest claws laid thick round, 


* Oysters. | 
STR AIN the liquor of your oysters, and put it 
into ,your saucepan with a little beaten mace, and 
thicken it with flour and butter. Boil this three or 
four minutes, then toast a slice of bread, cut it into 
three cornered ‘pieces, and lay them’ Loatitl the dish 
into which you intend to put the oysters. ‘Then put 
ito the pan a spoonful of cream with your oysters, 
shake them round, and let them stew till they. are 
quite hot, but be careful they do not boil. Pour 
them into a deep plate, or soup-dish, and serve them 
“Yp.—Most kinds of shell-fish may be stewed in the 
- Same manner. 
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| salon yjslers Scolloped. nah Paakcihs A, 
wast them thoroughly. clean i in their: own Gd, 
and iheu put them into. your scollop, shells ; strew 
over ‘them a few “crumbs of bread, Lay a slice of 
butter on the first you put in, then’ more oysters and 
bread, and butter successively, till ‘the: shell is full. 
Pat them. into a Dutch’ oven . to PoE and. serve 
them up. hot 1 in the shells Se ARE 


' Muscles. ok on 

WASH them very clean, in several waters, Men 
put them into.a stew. ‘pan, and cover them close. Let 
them stew till the shells open, and then pick out the 
fish clean, one by one.” Look under the tongue to 
see if there be a crab, and if you find one, throw’ that 
muscle away.— You will likewise find a Tittle tough 
article under the’ tongue, which you must pick off. 
Having thus properly cleansed them, put them into 
a saucepan, and to a quart of muscles, put half a pint 
‘of the liqaor strained through a sieve ; add a few 
‘blades of mace, a small iece of butter ronred"s in flour, 
‘and let them stew Buti? Lay some toasted bread 
in the dish, and’ when the. muscles are done, pour 
them.on vit, and serve them np. 


CHAP. p. XX 
ELA SHING AND. MINCING, 


“SECT. I. 
ad Rh MEAT. 


Calf’s Head. 
Sa w hole call’s head is rather too large for the 
_ consumption of most families at one time, and 
“as we mean, to confine our receipts within such com- 
| ‘pass as may, with equal convenience and pleasufe, 
suit all, so we shall here give directions for hashing 
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only one half, observing’, that should there be‘occasion 
for doing the whole, it is only doubling: the ingre- 
dients flere given for a part, (9) ' Ms 
Wash the head as clean as possible, and then boil 
ita quarter of an hour, When cold, cut the meat, 
as also the tongue, into thin broad slices, and put 
them into a stewing-pan, with a quart of good gravy. 
‘When it has stewed three quarters of an hour, put in 
an anchovy, a little beaten mace, chyan pepper, two 
‘spoonfuls of Jemon pickle, the same quantity of 
‘walnut catchup, half an ounce of truffles and morels, 
a slice or two of lemon, some sweet-herbs, and a ylass 
of white wine. Mix a quarter of a pound of butter 
with some flour, and put it in a few minutes before 
.the meatis done, In the mean time put the brains 
nto hot water, and beat them fine ina bason; then 
add two eggs, a spoonful of flour, a hit of lemon-peel 
shred.fine, and alittle parsley, thyme, and sage chop- 
ped small. Beat them al! well together, and strew 
in,a little pepper and salt ; then drop them in little 
cakes into.a pan with boiling lard ; fry them of a 
light brown, and Jay them on a sieve to drain. Take 
your hash out of the pan with a fish. slice, and lay it 
in,your dish. Strain your gravy overit, and lay upon 
“it-a few,mushrooms, forcemeat balls, the yolks of two 
eggs boiled hard, and the brain cakes. Garnish with 
sliced lemon and pickles. Ifthe company is so large 
that there should be a necessity for dressing the whole 
head ; in order to make a pleasing variety, do the 
other half thus :———-When it is parboiled, hack it 
cross and cross with a knife, and grate some nutmeg 
alloverit. ‘Take the yolks of two eggs, a little salt 
and pepper, afew sweet-herbs, some crumbs of bread, 
and a little lemon-peel chopped very fine. Strew this 
over the head, and then put it into a deep dish before 
a good fire. | Baste it with butter, and keep the dish 
turning till all) parts are equally brown. ‘Then take 
jt up, and lay it on your hash. Blanch the half of the 
tongue, and lay it on a-soup plate ; boil the brains 
with a little sage and parsley,,chop them fine, and 
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mix them, with some melted, butter and a spoonful of 
cream; make it quite hot, then pour it over the 
tongue, and serve it up with the head._-The mode of 
doing this half is usually termed grilling. 

HOt STH < Veal minced: . : 
)* FERST cut your veal into thin slices, and then into 
small bits.) Put it into a saucepan with half a pint of 
gravy, a Httle pepper and salt, a slice of lemon, a 
vod: piece of butter rolled in flour, a tea-spoonful of 
Jenion pickle, and a large spoonful of cream. Keep 
shaking it over the fire till it. boils, have sippets of 
‘bread ready in the dish, and then pour the whole over 
‘them. Garnish withsliced Jemon. 4 

i neorig _ | Mutton’ ITashed. 
~~ CUT your meat into small pieces, as thin as’ pos- 
‘sible, then boil the bones with an onion, a few sweet- 
herbs, a blade of mace, a very little whole pepper, a 
Tittle salt, and a piece of crust toasted very crisp. Let 
it boil till there is just encugh for sauce ; then strain 
jt, and pat it into a sancepan, with a piece of batter 
‘yolled in flour ;—then put in the méat, and when it is 
‘very hot, itis enough. Season with pepper and salt. 
Hfave ready ‘some thin bread toasted brown and cut 
‘three-corner-ways, lay them inthe dish, and pour 
‘over the hash. Garnish with pickles and horse« 
‘radish. | : U8 iy QUEb 


j 


| “SECT. 11. 
HASHING POULTRY AND GAME. 


Turkeys. 


CUT the flesh into pieces, and take off all the skin, 
‘otherwise it will give the gravy a greasy disagreeable 
“taste. Put it into a stew-pan with a pint of gravy, a 
‘tea spoonful of lemon-pickle, a slice of the end of the 
lemon, and a little beaten mace. Let it boil about 
.siX or seven minutes, and then put. it into your dish, 

a 
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Thicken your gravy with! flour and batter, mix the 
yolks of two eggs with a spoonful of thick cream, put 
it into your gravy, and shake it over the fire, till 7€ is 
qnite hot, but do not let it boil then’ strain ‘it, and 
pour it over your tu rkey. i Lay sippets round, serve ‘it 
up, and garnish with lemon or parsley. 90 0 
venue, Or you may. doit thus: a 
CUT the remains of a roasted turkey into, neces, 
and put them into a stew-pan with a glass y white 
wine, chopped parsley, shalots, mushrooms, truftles, 
salt and ‘pepper, and about half'apintiof broth. J Let 
it: boil halfan hour, which will:be*sufficient to do: it’; 
then add a pounded anchovy,and: a squeeze of lenion: 
Scum the fat clear from ‘the 'sauce, then pour the 
whole into: your dish over'sippets: made with coasted 
bread cut thins) Garnish with! sliced lemon.) ys" 
Fowls.  aatearis 
CUT up your fowl as for eating, then put jt into a 
stew-pan with half a pint of! gravy, ‘a téa spoonful of 
lemon pickle, a little catchtp, and ‘2 slice of lemon: - 
— Thicken it with flour and batter ; and just before you 
dish it up, put in a spoonful: of good cream. Lay 
sippets in the dish, and pour'the hash oyerthem.*” ” 
‘ | NAY 10s 7 Bai ie UPS 
“CUT a cold chicken into’ pieces, and if you have - 
no gravy, make a little with the long bones, onion, » 
spice, &c. Flour the chicken, and put it into, the 
gravy, with white pepper, salt, nutmeg, and. grated 
lemon. When it boils, stirin anegg, and mix, with 
ita little cream. As soon as it is thoroughly hot, | 
squeeze in a little lemon juice, then put..the whole 
‘into a dish; strew over it some cgumbs, of bread, 
brown them witha salamander, and then serve it up 
RRs Viele jk cpp impo -2 
) Pas tridge, or Woodcock. oo gece x» 
. HAVING, cut it wp;in, the usual manner as when 
first brought to table, work the entuails very fine with 
the back of a spoon, pat in a spoonful of red, wine, 
the same of water, and half a spoonful of vinegar ; 


. 
rr 
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éut: anvonion in slices, and: pull it into rings: role 
little butter in flour, put them all into your pan, and. 
shake it over.the. fire till it boils: then put in your 
bird, and when itis thoroughly hot, lay it in your dish, 
with sippets round it. Strain the sauce, over the bird, 

and lay the onions in rings. This will make a delicate 
dish for two people, either for dinner or supper ; and 
where there is a large’ company, is ‘an oeangnrel 
addi tion to other articles provided.’ 


| biel Wild Ducks. yal 

Cur up: on disci} lin! thexastial manner, then plat 
it into a pan, witha spoonful of good gravy, the same 
of red wine, andsan sonion sliced exceeding. thin. 
When it has boiled two; or three minutes, ‘lay: the 
duck, in they dish,; and) pour the gravy over it. You 
may add.a. tea spoonfal of ‘caper liquor, or a little 
browning. 

ry Fares. 

cut your hare into small pieces, and if you have 
any of the. pudding left, rub it small, and. put to ita 
oil of red wine, the same quantity of water, half an 
anchovy., chopped. fine,; an, onion stuck with four 
cloves, anda quarter, ofa pound of butter rolled in 
flour. Put these all together i in a saucepan, and set 
it over a-slow fire, shaking it at times that the whole 
may be equally heated. When it is thoroughly hot 

for you must not let any kind of hash boil, as it will 
harden the meat) take out the onion, lay sippets in and 
round the dish, Bape in your hash, and. serve it hot 
to table.’ 
| Hare jugged. | 

“APTER’ you have cut your hare into small pieces, 
lard them here.and there with very thin slips of bacon ; 
season them with a little pepper and salt, and pat 
them into an earthen jug, with a blade or two of mace, 
an onion stuck with cloves, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs. Cover the jug close, that the steam may be 
retained ; set it ina pot of boiling water, and about 
threé hours will do it. Then turn it) out of the jug 
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into the dish, take out the onion.and sweet herbs, and 
send ithot totable. With respect to the larding, it 


may ‘be'used, or omitted, at your own discretion. Gar- 


nish’ with sliced lemon. © 

SAE he: VEGI h ob OE asad ATT cf Hoong 
Odi mage busae: ban | ui adh GRAB Sd. xsdeca lb varsidtfine 
_ CUT your venison into very thin slices, and put it 


into,a stewing-pan, with a large glass of red wine, a 
spoonful of: catchup, the same of browning, an onion 
stuck with cleves, and half an anchovy chopped fine. 
‘When it boils, put in your venison, and let it remain 
till it is thoroughly, heated.. Then pour the whole 
together into a soup. dish, with sippets underneath, 
Garnish with red cabbage orcurrant jelly, 5 


Ceara ake. eed? 
FRICASSEEING. 
ate G s, Letes : 

» BUTCHER'S MEAT, POULTRY, We. | 
ni i iat, hagetitangin dep $ 
._o AVING boiled the tongue till itis tender; take 
 it-up, peel it,: and cut it into'slices. - Put them — 
into a frying pan, witha proper quantity of butter, and 
let'them fry till they.are brown... Then pour the 
butter clean out of the’ pan, and put in some good’ 
gravy, with a bunch of sweet:herbs, an onion, some 
pepper and salt, a blade or two of mace, and a gill of 
wine. When they haveiall simmered together about 
half an hour, take out the slices of tongue, strain the 
gravy, and put all again into the pan, with the yolks 
of two eggs beat fine, a little nutmeg grated, and a 
small piece of butter rolled’ in flour. ° Shake the whole 
‘well together, and when it has simmered for about five 
minutes, put the tongue into your dish, pour over'the 
sauce, and serve it to table. © © {0 8 eT oot 


: 7 tr . is 
ae Gig aase webuordisovre odd 
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erat - OX Palates.' a Jet on in set Otis, 

~WELEN, you have thoroughly cleansed them, put 
them into warm water for about half an hour; then 
take them out, put them into a stew pot, with a 
sufficiency of water to: cover them, and send them to 
the oven. ‘Let them remain there three or four hours, 
arid‘ when they come from’ thetice, take’ them out of 
the’ pot, strip off the skins, cut. them? ittto ‘squaré 
Wétes, and’ season them with chyan peppér,’ salt, 
Hidde, and nutmeg. ‘Beat ap the yolks of two eggs, 
with a spootiful of flour, dip your palates ‘into’ this, 
and fty théni till they are’ a fine light brown’; then 
take them out, and" put then into a siéve to drain. 
Have ready a pint of- veal gravy, with a little caper 
liquor, a spoonful of browning, and a few mushrooms. 
Thicken it with bufter and flour, pour it into your 
dish, and lay on the palates.. Garnish with fried 
parsley or barberries, ~~ 

Sweetbreads Brown. 

FIRS :seald, your sweetbreads, and then cutthem 
into slices. Beat up the yolk of an egg very fine, 
with a little flour, pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Dip 
your slices of sweetbread into this, and fry them of a 
Hieé Hehebtoewn, Phen thicken a little good, gravy, 
with some flow; boil it welly;and add -catehup or 
Wushiedow powder, a little juice of lemon, and chyan 
poppers Put: your:sweetbreads into this, and when 
they have: stewed init about: five minutes, put the. 
whole inte your dishy.and serve it.up. Garnish with 
Miked lemon. 86 > we DP BiIEIU. Hod ) Dh ‘6 
TT ee Vi “” Sweetbreads White. dita | Dl 8% 
eo LESH snust, be likewise first scalded, aiid then 
cutiptolong slices, which, done, thicken sonte veal 
gravy with a ptece of batter rolled in flour, a. little 

rated [emon-peel aad nutmeg, white 

little mushroom powder. When 

these have stewed together about, ten. minates put in 
the sweetbreads, shake the, pan, and let them simmer’; 


¥ 


FRM, some grated. Ie 
busy fala 
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then squeeze in a littleemon juice, pour the whole 
into your-dish, and serve it Up. 939, 45. Uy ee 
coe Siew nie dibamble Stones. Aid v5 Pe jeaneter 
' PRY them in hog’s lard till they:aré of'a nice brown 
colour, then take them ‘out, ‘andput'them in a plate 
before the fire till you» hive prepared the following 
sauce. ‘Thicken about half a pint of veal gravy with | 
some flour, put to ita slice of lemon, a litt e catchup, 
a tea spoonful of lemon pickle, grated nutmeg, ‘the 
yolk of an egg beat fine, and two-spoonfuls of thick 
cream. Put these into a saucepan over the fire, and 
keep shaking it till it looks-white and thick ; then put. 
in the lamb’s stones, give them’a shake,’and when the 
whole is properly heated, ‘put it into your dish, with 
boiled forcemeat balls round, intermixed with thin 
shces of lemon by way of garnish. L Hod “OF 
Calf ’s Feet. tes ot 
PARBOIL them, then take out the long bones, 
split them, and put them into’a stew pan,’ with some. 
veal oravy, and a glass of white wine! Add likewise 
the yolks of two or three eggs beat/up with a ‘little 
cream, grated nutmeg, salt, and ‘a piece of: butter. 
Stir it till itis of a good thickness ; and when the whéle — 
has gently simmered for about ten minutes, ‘put ‘the 
feet into your dish, and pour the sauce over theni. 
Garnish with sliced lemon. AGS Ti, PAE eho 
él Croogkt eee  Tripe. rasta. te ; | EW 
CUT your tripe into pieces about two ‘inchés 
square, and put them into your stew-pan, with as 
mach white wine as will half cover them, a little 
white pepper, sliced ginger, a blade of mace, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, and an onion. When it has stewed 
a quarter of an hour (which will be a sufficient time 
to do it), take out the herbs and onion, and put ina 
little shred parsley, the juice of a lemon, half an 
anchovy cut small, a cupful of cream, and either 
the yolk of an egg, ora piece of butter. Season it to 
your taste; and when you dish it up, Garnish with 
lemon, - R 
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SKIN your chickens, ‘and then cut them into small 
pieces, after which wash them with warm water, and 
thoroughly dry them with a cloth. Season them with 
salt and pepper; and. put them into a stew-pan with 
a little water, a large piece of butter, a bunch of 
thyme and | sweet: marjoram, ap onion stuck » with 
cloves, a little lemon pickle, a glass of wine,'an an- 
chovy, anda little mace and nutmeg. , When.the 
chickens have: stewed till they are tender, take them 
up, and Jay them in your dish... Thicken. your gravy 
with butter rolled in flour, and then strain it. Beat 
up the yolks of three eggs, and mix them with a gill 
of rich cream ; put this into your gravy, and shake 
it over the fire till it is quite hot, but do not suffer it 
to boil. Pour this over your, chickens, and serve 
them up. Garnish with sliced lemon. 


“or d silt tea oPageons. | 
.o/ WHEN you have cut your pigeons into pieces, put 
them into'a pan, and fry them of a nice light brown. 
‘Then put them.into.a stew-pan, with some, good 
mutton gravy, and when they have stewed, abont 
half.an hour, throw in a slice of. lemon, half an 
ounce of morels, and a spoonful of browning. . When 
they have stewed about five minutes longer, take them 
out, and put them into your dish, thicken the gravy 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and then strain 
it over your, pigeons. Lay round them force-meat 
balls, and garnish with pickles... ., y 
Rabbits White. ith 

TO fricassee rabbits white, you must cut them up 
as for eating, and then put them into a stew-pan, 
with a pint of veal gravy, a little beaten mace, a slice 
of lemon, an anchovy, atea-spoonful of lemon pickle, 
‘and a little chyan pepper and salt. Let them «stew 
over a gentle fire ull.they are enough, then take them 
out, and lay themin your dish. 'Thicken the gravy 
with butter and flour; then strain it, and add the 
yolks of two eggs, mixed with a gill of thick cream, 

witiee | 
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and alittle grated nutmeg. Stir these well together; 
and when it begins to simmer, pour it quite hotyover 
your rabbits, and serve them to tahleniicinart Uaite 
A RES oO, MP Rabbits Brains #48 Mag seh 
- CUT them into pieces as before directed, ‘and fry 
them in butter of a light brown. ‘Then’ put ‘them 
into a stew-pan, with a pint of water, a’slice of lemon, 
an anchovy, a large spoonful of browning, the same 
of catchup, a tea spoonful of lemon pickle, anda 
little chyan pepper and salt. “Stew them over a slow 
fire till they are enough, then thicken your gravy 
with butter and flour, and strain it. Dish up your 
_ rabbits, and pour the gravy over them.:Garnish with 
. sliced lemon. : Mi ned Te te i 
- SECT.) 1. ii 
FRICASSEEING FISH, &c. | 
on 7 1 3 Cod Sounds. Tc 
~ HAVING properly cleaned them, cut them into 
small pieces, boil them in milk and water, and’ then 
set them to drain. ‘Then put them intoa clean sauce- 
pan, and season them with beaten mace, grated nut- 
meg, and a little pepper and salt. Add to them a 
cupful of cream, with a good piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and keeping shaking the whole till it is tho- 
roughly hot, and of a good thickness. Then’ pour 
all into your dish, and serve it up, with ‘sliced lemon 
for garnish, © Bratt anys pays: 
A aga dar Soals,.-\i0 <i 6 | 
. WHEN you have skinned, gutted, and thoroughly 
washed them, cut off their heads, .and dry the fish in 
a cloth. Then cut the flesh very carefully from the 
bones and fins on both sides ; cut it first longways and 
‘then across, in such divisions that each fish may make 
‘eight pieces. Put the heads and bones into a stew 
‘pan, with a pint of water, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
an onion, a little whole pepper, two. or three blades 
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of mace; a small pieceof lemon peel, a little’ salt; and 
a crust.of bread. \ »Cover:it close, and let it: boil-till-it 
is half wasted :.then strain it through a fine sieve, 
and put it into a stew pan with your fish. Add to 
them half a pint of white wine, a little parsley chop- 
ped fine, a few mushrooms cut small, a little grated 
nutmeg, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Set all 
together over a slow fire, and keep shaking the pan 
till, the fish are enough; then dish them up with 
the gravy, and serve them to table. Garnish with 


lemon... - ext oan 
| | : Eblaté: na Awanaayiaeds 

SKIN three or four large eels, and notch them 
from end to end. Cut them into four or five pieces 
each, and lay them in some spring water for half an 
hour to crimp: then dry ‘them in a cloth, and put 
them into your pan, with a piece of fresh butter, a 
green onion’ or two, and a little chopped parsley. 
Set the pan on the fire, and shake them about for a 
few minutes, then put in about a pint of white wine, 
and as much good broth, with. pepper, salt, and a 
blade of mace. Stew all together about half anhour ; 
and then add the yolks of four or five eggs heat 
smooth, a little grated nutmeg, and chopped parsley. 
Stir the whole well together, and let it simmer four 
or five minutes, then squeeze in the juice of a lemon, 
give the whole a good shake, pour it into your dish, 
and serve it up hot. Garnish with lemon. 

Tench are exceedingly fine dressed in the same 
manner, | Poa ere rey) 

Flounders. 

TAKE a sharp knife, and carefully raise the flesh 
on both sides from head to tail; then take the bone clear 
out, and cut the flesh into pieces in the same manner 
as directed for soals, only let the pieces of each 
consist of six instead of eight. Dry your fish well, 
then sprinkle them with salt, dredge them with flour, 
and fry them in a pan of hot beef dripping, ‘so that 
the fish may be crisp. When so done take thern out. 


- 
4 
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of the pan, dfaiy the fat ftom them, and set them 
_ béfote thefire to: keep warm.’ Then clean the) pan, 
and put mtoxit' some minced oysters, with their liquor 
cleah strained, some white wine,-a little grated nut- 
meg; arid) three! anchovies. Stew: these together. a 
few minutes, sand them put)in your, fishy’ with, about 
aqquarter ofa; potind of:freshijbutter. ‘Shake, them 
welb together, and when:quitie hiot;: dish up,your fish 
with the sauce, and serve them to tablei Garnish 
with yolks:.of.éggs; boiledshaitd) jand,aninced, and 
sliced lemon. You may, fricassee: salmon, or ay weir 
firm ar in: ae same! mannerens bas .lodw eslov 


° Bhat’ or Thovnback. 


tHESE must be prepared for Tek in ic same 
‘nanner; as. directed. for. soals, and. flounders ; after 
which, put. them into: your, stew pan, To one ‘pound 
of the fish put a,,.quarter of .a, pint, of, water, a little 
beaten mace, and grated nutmeg ; a ‘small bunch of 
sweet herbs, and a little salt. Cover it close and 
let it boil about a quarter of an hour. Then take-out 
the sweet herbs, put.in.a quarter. ofa pint of good 
cream, a piece of butter, the SIZe, of a walnut, rolled 
in four, and a.glass of white wanes _ Keep. shaking 
the pan all: the time one way, till your. ir ricassee 1s 
thick, and, smooth si then, dish, it uP, and, dua with 

lemons. goin ve hed oS oe 
Y ‘Yoed Oysters. ) 

PUT a little. butter into :yéur stew: sao, asides a aes 
of ham, a faggot’ of parsley and sweet herbs, and an 
onion stuck with two clovés.! »: Let: them \stew over a 
slow fire a few: minutes, and then add. d,.little flour, 
sotne good broth, and.a piece: of lemon peel; then 
putin your oysters, and let them. simmer tall they are 
thoroughly hot. Thicken with the yolks of two eggs 
‘alittle cream, and a bit of good'butter,, take out’ the 
diany, faggot, onion; and Jemdn jpeel,!jand add. the 
‘seueeze of alomon; » Give the thle, a shake in the 
pany ‘and when it simmers: pee! ib into yeh dish, and 
‘serve it upy) “gone bu & Sith 69 


a 
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SP | Eggs. re ltte oAbas 

BOIL your eggs hard, and ‘take ont some of the 
yolks whole: then cut the rest in quarters, yolks and 
whites together. Seton some gravy, with a little 
shred’ thyme and parsley in it, and letvit boil abouta 
minute. ‘Then put in your eggs, with a little grated 
nutmeg, and shake them ‘up with»a piece of butter 
till it is of a en fe ‘thickness. Pour’ ait inte por dish, 
oe serve it up! ©? ars ef 

Eggs oth Ontons and M slr uc 

>. WHEN you havesboiled' the eggs hard, take out 
the yolks whole, and cut the whites in slips; with some 
onions and mushrooms, » Fry the onions and mush- 
rooms, throw in the whites, and turn them about a_ 
little. 1f there is any fat, pour it off. Flour the onions, 
&c. and put to them a little good” gravy. Boil this 
up, then‘ put in the yolks, and add a'little pepper and 
salt. “Let the whole simmer for abBut a minutd, and 
then dish it p> erns : 

Miisnrdlenis.- 

If your mushrooms’ are very small (seb as are — 
usually termed buttons) you must only wipe them with 
a flannel ; but if large, peel them, scrape the insides, 
and » throw them into some salt and water. After 
laying some time, take them out, and’ boil them in 
water with some salt in it ; and when they are tender, 
put in a little shred parsley, an onion stuck’ with 
cloves, and a glass of wine. Shake them up witha 
good piece of butter rolled)in flour, and put in three 
spoonfuls of thick’ cream, and a little nutmeg cut ‘in 
pieces.’ When the whole has stood two. or three 
minutes, take out the onion and nutmeg, then pour 
the mushrooms with their sauge into ybtteos dish, and 
serve them to table. | | 

| Shirrits. 

WASH) ther thoroughly «clean, a watt you 
‘have boiled'them till they are tender, skin. the roots, 
and cut thenvinto slices.’ Have ready. a little cream, 
a piece of butter rolled:in flour, the yolk of an.egg 
beaten fine, a little grated nutmeg, two, or three 
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’ 
spoonfuls of white wine, with a very little salt, and 
stir all together. Put your roots into the dish, and 
pour the sauce over them. bey, wien 

vi weae! Artichoke Bottoms. . per 

THESE may be fricasseed either dried or pickled. 
If dried, lay them in warm water for three or. four 
hours, shifting the watertwoor three times. Having 
done this, put’ some cream into,your saucepan, with 
a large piece of fresh butter, and stir them. together 
one way till the butteris melted. ..'Then put in the 
artichokes, and: when they are hot dishthem up... 


- CHAP. XXIL. 
-RAGOOs. 
shore i . 
BUTCHER'S MEAT. 


5 Breast of Veal. | 
WALEF roast it, then take out the bones, and put 
..the meat into a stewpan, with a quart of veal 
‘gravy, an ounce of morels, and the same quantity. of 
trufiles.—W hen the meat has stewed till it is tender, - 
and just before you thicken the gravy, put in a few . 
oysters, some pickled mushrooms and pickled cucum- 
bers, all cut.in small square pieces, and the yolks of 
four eggs boiled hard.—In the mean time, cut your 
sweet-bread. into pieces, and fry it of a light brown. 
When the. veal is properly stewed, dish it up, and 
pour the gravy hot updn it. Lay your sweet-bread, 
morels, truffles, and ‘eggs round it, and garnish with 
pickled barberries.—In placing this dish on the table, 
if the company is large, and the provisional entertain- 
ment designed to be set out in taste, if for supper, it 
must be placed at the bottom of the table, but if for 
dinner, either at the top or on one side. 
} ih te 
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Neck of Veal.’. , 

CUT your veal into steaks, and flatten them with 
a rolling pin; then season them with salt, pepper, 
cloves, and mace; lard them with bacon strewed 
with lemon peel and thyme, and dip them in the 
yolks of eggs. Having done this, make up a sheet 
of strong cap-paper at the four corners in the shape of 
a dripping pan, butter it all over, as also the gridiron, 
and set over a charcoal fire, put in your meat, and let 
it do leisurely, keep turning it often, and baste it well 
in order to keep in the gravy, When it is enough, 
have ready half a pint of strong gravy, season it high, 
and put into it mushrooms and pickles, forcemeat 
balls dipped in the yolks of eggs, oysters stewed, 
and fried, tolay round, and at the top of your dish, 
and then serve it up.—If for a white ragoo, put in a 
gill of white wine, with the yolks of two eggs beat 
up with twoor three spoonfuls of creani; but if a 
brown ragoo, put in red wine. 


Sweetbreads. 


DIP your sweetbreads into the yolk of anegg, and 
' then strew over them crumbs of bread, parsley, thyme, 
sweet-marjoram shred small, and season with pepper 
and salt. Make a roll of torcemeat like a sweetbread, 
put it into a veal caul, and roast both in a Dutch 
oven. ‘Take some brown gravy and put to it a little 
Temon pickle, a table spoonful of catchup, and the 
end of a lemon. Boil the gravy, and when the sweet- 
breads are enough, lay them ina dish, withthe force- 
meat in the middle. ‘Take out the end of a lemon, 
pour the gravy into the dish, and send it up to 
table. ! | J 
Calf’s Feet. 5 aaa 
AFTER boiling the feet, take out the bones, cut 
the meat into slices, and brown them in a frying-pan 5 
_ then put them into some good beef gravy, with morels, 
trufiles, pickled mushrooms, and, the yolks of four 
eggs boiled hard, some salt, and.a little, butter rolled, 
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in flour. Let them stew together about five minutes, 
and then put all into your dish. Garnish with sliced 
lemon. — j : 

ae Pig’s Feet and Ears. | 

FIRST boil them till they are tender, then cut,the 
ears into long narrow slices: And split the feet down 
the middle. Put into astewpan about half a pint of 
beef gravy, a tea-spoonful of lemon pickle, a large 
one of catchup, the same of browning, and a little ’ 
sait.—Thicken these with a piece of butter rolled in 
floor, and put in the feet and ears. Let them boil 
gently, and when enough, lay the feet in the middle 
of the dish, and the ears round them. Then strain,” 
your gravy, pour it over them, and garnisly with curled. 
parsley, ra 


. Fore Quarier of House Lamb. 


. TAKE off the knuckle bone, and then, with a 
sharp knife, cut off the skin., Lard it well with 
bacon, and fry it of a nice light brown. Then put 
it into a stewpan, and just cover it over with mutton 
gravy, a bunch of sweet-herbs, some pepper, salt, 
‘beaten mace, ‘and a little whole pepper. Cover it. 
close, and let it stew half an howr. ‘Then pour. out’ 
the liquor, and take care to keep'the lamb hot. Straim 
off the gravy, and have ready half a pint of oysters’ 
fried brown. Pour all the fat from them, and put 
them into the gravy, withtwo spoonfuls of red wine, 
a few mushrooms, anda bit of butter rolled im flour. 
Boil all together, with the juice of half a lemon. - Lay 
the lamb in the dish, pour the sauce over it, and send: 

Beef. 

TAKE any piece of beef that has got some fat to it, 
cut the meat clean from the bones, strew some flour 
over it, and fry it in a large stewpan' with butter till 
it is of a nice brown ; then’ cover it in the’ pan with - 
gravy made in the following manner: Take about a 
pound of coarse‘beef, half a pound of lean’ veal ent 
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small, a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, some whole 
black and white pepper, two or three blades of mace, 
four or five cloves, a piece of carrot, a slice of lean 
bacon steeped in vinegar, and a crust of bread toasted _ 
brown. Add to these a quart. of wine, and let it 
boil till itis half wasted. In the mean time, pour a 
quart of boiling water into thestew-pan, cover it close, 
and let it stew gently. As soon as the gravy is done, 
strain it, and pour it into the stewpan with the beef. 
Then take an ounce of truffles and morels cut small, 
with some fresh or dried mushrooms, and two spoon- 
fuls of catchup. Cover it close, and let it stew till 
the sauce is rich aad thick. Have ready some arti- 
choke bottoms quartered, and a few pickled mush- 
rooms. Boil the whole together, and when your 
meat is tender, and the sauce rich, lay the- meat ina 
dish, pour the sauce over it, and serve it hot to 
table. 5 
: Ox Palates. Mg 
FIRST boil them till they are tender, then cut them 
into pieces, some square, and some long, and. pro- 
ceed thus: Put a piece of butter into your stewpan, 
and when it is melted, strew in a large spoonful’ of « 
flour, and stir it weil together till it is smooth; then 
put'to it a quart of good gravy, three shallots chopped 
fine, and a gill of white wine; also two or three thin 
slices of lean ham, and half a lemon. When you 
» have boiled them about twenty minutes, strain the 
~ jJiquor through a sieve, and putit into the pan with 
your palates, as also forcemeat. balls, truffles and 
morels, pickled or fresh mushrooms stewed in gravy, 
and season it with pepper and salt to your palate, 
‘Toss them all up together for five or six minutes, then 
dish them up, and garnish with lemon or beet-root, 
Mutton. saa die 
_ CUT some thin slices, the right way of the grain, 
off.a fine leg of mutton, and pare.off all the skin and 
fat.—Then put a piece of butter into your stewpan, 
and shake some flour over it; add to these two or 


? 
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three slices of lemon, with half an onion. cut very 
small, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a blade of mace. 


Put your meat with these into the pan, stir them to-. 


‘gether for five or six minutes. and then put in about 
- halfa pint of gravy, with an anchovy minced small, 
and a‘piece of butter rolledin flour. Stir the whole 
well together, and when it has stewed about ten 
minutes, dish it up, and serve it to table, Garnish 
with pickles and sliced lemon. 


2: 


SECT. TI. 
RAGOOS OF POULTRY, VEGETABLES, &c. 


ae Goose. - 


SKIN your goose, dip it into boiling water, and 
break the breast bone, so that it may lay quite flat. 
Season it with pepper and salt, and a little mace, 
beaten to powder; lard it, and then flour it all over. 
_ Having done this, take about a pound of beef suet, 
and put it into your stewpan, and when melted, and 
boiling hot, putin the goose. As soon as you find 
the goose brown all over, put in a quart of beef gravy 
~ boiled hot, a bunch of sweet herbs, a blade of mace, 
a few cloves, some whole pepper, two.or three small 


onions, anda bay leaf. Cover the pan quite close, 


and let it stew gently over a slow fire. .If the goose 
is small, it will be done in an hour, but if large, an 
hour and a half. Make a ragoo for it in the following 


manner: Cut some turnips and carrots into small » 


pieces, with three or four onions sliced; boil all 
enough, put.them, with half:a pint of rich beef 
gravy, intoa saucepan, with some pepper, salt, and 
a piece of butter rolled in flour. Let them stew 
about a quarter of anhour. When the goose is done, 
take it out of the stewpan, drain the liquor it was 
stewed in well from it, put it into a dish, and pour 
the ragoo over it. | ds 
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Livers of Poultry. : 

TAKE the liver of a turkey, and the livers of six 
fowls, and put them into cold water. When they . 
have lain in it some time, take them out, and put the 
fowls’ livers into a saucepan, with.a quarter of a-pmt 
of gravy, a spoonful of mushrooms, either pickled or 
fresh, the same quantity of catchup, anda piece of 
butter rolledin flour. Season them to your taste with 
pepper and salt, and let them stew gently about ten 
minutes. In the mean time, broil the turkey’s liver 
nicely, and lay itin the middle, with the stewed livers 
round it. Pour the sauce over all, and garnish with 


lemon. 
Oysters. 


WHEN the oysters are opened, save as much of 
the liquor as you can, and strain it through a sieve; 
wash your oysters clean in warm water, and then 
makea batter as follows: Beat up the yolks of two 
eggs with half a nutmeg grated, cut a little lemon 

eel small, a good deal of parsley, and adda spoon- 
ful of the juice of spinach, two spoonfuls of cream’ or 
milk, and beat the whole up with flour tillit is a thick - 
batter. Having prepared this, put a pieee of fresh 
butter into astewpan, and when it is thoroughly hot, 
dip your oysters one by one into the batter, then roll 
them in crumbs.of bread grated fine, and fry them 
quick and brown; which done, take them out of the: 
pan, and set them before the fire-—Have ready a 
quart of chesnuts, shelled and skinned, and fry them 
in the batter. When enough, take them up, pour 
the fat out of the pan, shake a little’ four all over the 
pan, and rub a ptece of butter all round with’a spoon. 
Then put in the oyster liquor, three or four blades 
of mace, the chesnuts, and half a pint of white wine, 
Let them boil, and have ready the yolks of two eggs 
heat up, with four ‘spoonfuls of cream. Stir all well 
together, and when it is thick and fine, lay the oysters 
in the dish, and: pour the ragoo.over them. Garnish 


with chesnuts and lemon. 
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Muscles. . 


PUT your muscles into a saucepan, and let them 
stew till they open. Then take them out of the shells, 
and save the liquor. Put into your stewpan a_bit/of 
butter, a few mushrooms chopped, a little parsley, 
and grated lemon peel. Stirthese together, and then 
put in some gravy, with pepper and) salt; thicken it 
with a little flour, boil it up, put in the muscles with 
their liquor, and let them be'hot; then pour them 
into your dish, and serve them up. ‘There are some 
muscles of a pernicious quality; to know which, 
when you stew them, put a half-crown into the sauce- 
pan, and if it is discoloured, the muscles are not 
wholesome. 3 


Mushrooms. 


TAKE some large mushrooms, peel them, and cut 
the inside. ‘Then broil them on a gridiron, and when 
. the outside is brown, put them into a stewpan, with 
a sufficient quantity of water to’ cover them. When 
they have stewed ten minutes, put to them a spoonful 
of white wine, the same of browning, and a little 
vinegar. Thicken it with butter and flour, give ita 
gentle boil, and serve it up with sippets round the 
dish, Ty . | 
| | Artichoke Botioms. 

SOAK them in warm water for two or three hours, 
changing the water. Then put them into astewpan, 
with some good gravy, mushroom catchup or powder, 
and a little chyan pepper and salt. When they boil, 
thicken with alittle flour, and put them into your dish, 
pour the sauce over them, and serve them up het. to 
table...) owes | ticked 
silat a Asparagus. Fines 

TAKE an hundred of grass, scrape them clean, and 
put them into cold water; then cut them as faras is 
good and green, and take two-heads- of endive, witha. 
young lettuce, and an onion, and cut them all very. 
small, Put a.quarter of\a pound of butter into your 
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stewpan, and when it is melted, putin the grass, with 
the other articles. Shakethem about, and when they 
have stewed ten minutes, season them with a little 
pepper and salt, strew in a little flour, shake them 
about, and then pour in half a pint of gravy. Let 
them stew till the sauce is very good and thick, and 
then pour allinto yourdish. Garnish with a few of 
the small tops of the grass. | 


Cucumbers. 


SLICE two cucumbers and two onions, and fry 
them together in a little butter. ‘Then drain them in 
a sieve, and put them into a saucepan, with a gill of 
gravy, two spoonfuls of white wine, and a blade of 
mace. When they have stewed five or six minutes, 
put ina piece of butter, about the size of a walnut, 
rolled in flour, a little saltand chyan pepper. Shake 
them well together till the whole is of a good thickness, 
then put them into your dish, and serve them up. 


Cauliflowvers. 


TAK Ealarge cauliflower, wash itthoroughly clean, 
and separate it into pieces, in the same manner you 
would do for pickling. Stew them in a nice brown 
cullis till they are tender. Season with pepper and 
salt, and put them into the dish with the sauce over 
them. Garnish with afew sprigs of the cauliflower 
nicely boiled. 

French Beans: 


TAKE a quarter of a peck of beans, string them 
clean, but do not split them. Cut them across in three 
parts, and lay theminsalt and water. After remain- 
ing thus about a quarter of an hour, dry them well in 
a cloth, then put them into a pan, and when you 
have fried them of a nice brown colour, take them 
out, pour allthe fat from the pan, and put into it a 
quarter of a pint of hot gravy. Stirit into the pan by 
degrees, and let it boil. Then take a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter rolled in a little flour, two 
spoonfuls of catchup, one of mushroom pickle, four 
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of white wine, an onion stuck with six cloves, two or 
three blades of beaten mace, a little grated nutmeg, 
anda little pepper and salt. Stir it all together for a 
few minutes, and then put in the beans. Shake the 
pan till the whole is well mixed together, then take 
out the onion, and pour allinto your dish. Garnish 
with what most pleases your fancy ; but pickles may 
be preferred. This makes a very pretty side dish. 


Endive. 


TAKE three heads of fine white endive, wash them 
thoroughly clean, and then put them into salt and 
water forthree hours. Cut off the green heads of a 
hundred of asparagus, chop the rest small as far as it 
runs tender, and throw it likewise into salt and water. 
Then take a bunch of celery, wash and scrape it clean, 
and cut it into pieces about three inches long. Put 
itinto asaucepan with a pint of water, three or four 
blades of mace, and some white pepper tied in a rag. 
When it has stewed till it is quite tender, put in the 
asparagus, shake the saucepan, and let it simmer till 
the grass is enough. Take the three heads of endive 
out of the water, drain them, and leave the largest 
whole. Pull the others asunder, leaf by leaf, and 
put them into the stewpan, with a pint of white wine. 
Cover the pan close, and let it boil till the endive is 
just enough. ‘Then put in a quarter of a pound of 
butter rolled in flour, cover the pan again, and keep 
shaking it. When the endive is enough, take it up, 
and lay the whole head in the middle; then with a 
spoon take. out the celery and grass, and lay them 
round it, and the other parts of the endive over that, 
Pour the liquor out of the saucepan into the stewpan, 
stir the whole together, and season it with salt. Have 
ready the yolks of two eggs, beat np with a quarter 
of a pint of cream, and a little grated nutmeg. Mix 
this with the sauce, keep stirring it one way till it is 
thick, then pour it over the ragoo, and serve it to 
table. eee: 

9 Papaya qi ‘seme 
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Cabbage Force-meagre. 


TAKE a fine white-heart cabbage, washit clean, 
and hoil it about five minutes. Then drain it, cut 
the stalks flat to stand in a dish, carefully open the 
leaves, and take out the inside, leaving the outside 
leaves whole. Cut what you take out very fine: 
then take the flesh of two or three flounders or plaice, 
and chop it withthe cabbage, the yolks and whites 
of four eggs boiled hard, and a handful of picked 
parsley. Beat all together in a mortar, with a quarter 
of a pound of melted butter. Then mix it up with 
the yolk of anegg, anda few crumbs of bread. Fill 
the cabbage with this, and tie it together; put it into 
a deep stewpan, with half a pint of water, a quarter 
of a pound of butter rolled ina little flour, the yolks of 
four ege’s boiled hard, an onion stuck with six cloves, 
some whole pepper and mace tied in a muslin rag, 
half an ounce of truffles and morels, a spoonful of 
catchup, and a few pickled mushrooms. Cover it 
close, and let it simmer an hour. When it is done, 
take out the onion and spice, lay the cabbage in your 
dish, untie it, pour over the sauce, and serve it to 
table. | res 


Asparagus forced in French-rolls. 


CUT a piece out of the crust of the tops of three 
French rolls, and take out all the crumb; but be 
careful that the crusts fit again in the places from 
whence they were taken. . Fry the rolls brown in 
fresh butter: thentakea pint of cream, the yolks of 
six eggs beat fine, and a hittlesalt and nutmeg. Stir 
them well together over a slow fire till it begins to be 
thick. Have ready an hundred of small grass boiled, > 
and save tops enough to stick the rolls with. Cut 
the rest of the tops small, put them into the cream, 
and fill the loaves with them. Before you fry the 
rolls, make holes thick in the top. crust to stick the 
grass in. ‘Then lay on the pieces of crust and 
stick the grass in, which will make it look as if 
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it was growing. This makes a very handsome side 
dish at a second course. ere Lanta s v4 

| Peas Francois. 


SHELLa quart of peas, cut a large Spanish onion 
small, and two cabbage or Silesia lettuces. Put them 
into a stewpan, with half a pint of water, a little salt, 
pepper, mace, and’ nutmeg, all beaten. Cover them 
close, and let them stew a quarter of an hour. Then 
putin a quarter of a pound of fresh butter rolled in a 
little flour, a spoonful of catchup, and a piece of burnt 
butter about the size of a nutmeg. Cover them close, 
and let it simmer a quarter of an hour, observing. 
frequently to shake the pan. Have ready four arti- 
choke bottoms fried, and cut in two, and when you 
pour the peas with their sauce into the dish, lay them 
round it. If you choose to make a pleasing addition, 
do a cabbage in the manner directed in the article 
tia Force-meagre, and put in the middle of the 

ish. | 


- CHAP. XXIIt. 
GRAVIES, CULLISES, and other SAUCES. | 


the preceding chapters we have, where a proper 
| opportunity offered, directed the necessary sauces 
to be made for each respective article; but as there 
are many others which are used for different purposes, 
and on various occasions, we shall place them all in 
the present chapter, beginning with 
Gravies. 


TO.make beef gravy, take a piece of the chuck, or 
neck, and cut it into small pieces; then strew some 
flour over it, mix it well with the meat, and put it 
into the saucepan, with as much water as will cover 
it, an onion, a little all-spice, a little pepper, and 
some salt. Cover it close, and when it boils take off - 
the'scum, then throw in a‘hard crust’ of bread, gr 
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some raspings, and let it stew tillthe gravy isrich and 
xood, then strain it off, and pour it into your sance- 
boat. 
| A very rich Gravy. | 

TAKE a piece of lean beef, a piece of veal, and a 
piece of mutton, and cut them into small bits; then 
take a large saucepan witha cover, lay your beef at 
the bottom, then your mutton, then a very little piece 
of bacon, aslice or two of carrot, some mace, cloves, 
whole black and white pepper, a large onion cut in 
slices, a bundle of sweet-herbs, and then lay on your 
veal. Coverit close, and set it over a slow fire for 
siX or seven minutes, and shake the saucepan often. 
Then dust some flour into it, and pour in boiling 
water till the meat is something more than covered. 
Cover your saucepan close, and let it stew till itis rich 
and good. ‘Then season it to your taste with salt, and 
strain it off.—'This gravy will be so good as to answer 
Most purposes. 


Brown Gravy. 


PUT a piece of butter, about the size of a hen’s 
egg, into asaucepan, and when it is melted shake in 
a ilttle flour, and let it be brown. ‘Then by degrees 
stir im the following ingredients: Half a pint of water, 
_ and the same quantity. of ale or small beer that is not 
. bitter; an onion and a piece of Iemon peel cut small, 
three cloves, a blade of mace, some whole pepper, a 
spoonful of mushroom pickle, the same quantity of 
eatchup, and an anchovy. Let the whole boil toge- 
ther a quarter of an hour, then strain it, and it will 
be good sauce for various dishes. | Ns 


A Cullis for all sorts of Ragoos and Rich Sauces. 


TAKE about two pounds of leg of veal, and two 
slices of lean ham, and put them into a stewpan, with 
two or three cloves, a little nutmeg, a blade of mace, 
some. parsley roots, two carrots cut in pieces, some 
shalots, and two bay leaves. Set them over a slow 
fire, cover them close, and let them do gently for half 
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an hour, taking care they do not burn: then put in 
- some beef broth, let it stew. till it is as rich as required, | 
and then strain it off for use. : 
druiris A Family Cullis. 
TAKE a piece of butter rolled in flour, and stir it: 
in your stewpan till your flour is of a fine yellow 
colour; then put in some thin broth, a little gravy, 
aglass of white wine, a bundle of parsley, thyme, 
laurel and sweet basil, two cloves, a little nutmeg or 
mace, a few mushrooms, and pepper and salt. Let 
it stew an hour over alow fire, then skim all the fat 
clean off, and strain it through a lawn sieve. 


) A White Cullis. i 

_CUT a piece of veal into small bits, and put it into 
a stewpan, with two or three slices of lean ham, and 
two onions, each cut into four pieces; then put in | 
some broth, and season with mushrooms, parsley, 
green onions, and cloves. Let it stew till the virtues 
of all are pretty well extracted ; then take out all your 
meatand roots with a skimmer, put ina few crumbs 
of bread, and let it stew softly.. Take the white part 
of a young fowl, and pound it in a mortar till it is 
very fine, put this into your cullis, but do not let it 
boil: if it does not appear sufficiently white, you must 
add two dozen of blanched almonds. When it has 
stewed till it is of a good rich taste, strain it off. 

| A Cullis for Fish. 

BROIL a jack or pike, till it is properly dene}; 
then take off the skin, and separate the flesh from the 
bones. Boil six eggs hard, and take out the yolks; 
blancha few almonds, beat them to a paste in a mor- 
tar, and then add the yolks of the eggs: mix these 
well with butter, then put in the fish, and pound 
all together. ‘hen take half a dozen onions, and cut 
them into slices, two parsnips, and three carrots. 
Set on a stewpan, put into it a piece of butter to 
brown, and when it boils put in the roots ; turn them - 
till they are brown, and then pour ina little broth te 


¢ 
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moisten them. When it has boiled a few minutes, 
strain it into another saucepan; then put in a whole 
leek, some parsley, sweet basil, half a dozen cloves, 
some mushrooms and truffles, and a few crumbs of 
bread. When it has stewed gently a quarter of an 
hour, put in’the fish, &c. from the mortar. Let the 
whole stew some time longer, but be careful it does 
not boil. When sufficiently done strain it through a 
coarse sieve. ‘T'his is a very proper sauce to thicken 
all made dishes. a . 
A Cullis of Roots. 

TAKE some carrots, parsnips, parsley roots, and 
onions: cut them in slices, put them into a stewpan 
over the fire, and shake them round. ‘Take two 
dozen of blanched almonds, and the crumbs of two 
French rolls, soaked first in good fish broth. Pound 
them, with the roots, ina mortar, and then boil all 


together.—Season it with pepper and salt, strain it off, 
and use it for herb or fish soups. 


Ham Sauce. 


CUT some thin slices of the lean part of a dressed 
ham, and beat it with a rolling pinto a mash. Put it 
into a saucepan, ‘with a tea-cupful of gravy, and set 
it over a slow fire: but keep stirring it to prevent its 
sticking at the bottom. When it has been on some 
time, put in a bunch of sweet herbs, half a pint of 
beef gravy, and some pepper. Cover it close, let it 
stew overa gentle fire, and when it is quite done, 
strain it off. ‘This isa very good sauce for any kind 
of veal. si eee. | 

Essence of Ham. 

TAKE three or four pounds of lean ham, and cut 
into pieces about an inch thick. Lay them in the 
bottom of a stewpan, with slices of carrots, parsnips, 
and three or four onions cut thin. Let them’ stew till 
‘they stick to the pan, but do not let it burn. Then 
pour on some strong veal gravy by degrees, some fresh 
taushrooms cut in' pieces (but if not to be had, musk- 
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room powder,) truffles and morels, cloves, basil, 
parsley, a crust of bread, anda leek. Cover it down 
close, and when it has simmered till it is of a good - 
thickness and flavour, strain it off. If you have pre- 
served the gravy from a dressed ham, you may use it 
with the before mentioned ingredients, instead of the 
ham, which will make it equally good, but not quite 
so high flavoured. ; 


Sicilian Sauce. 


TAKE half a spoonful of coriander seeds, and four 
cloves, and bruise themin a mortar. Put three quar- 
_ ters of a pint of good gravy, and a quarter of a pint 

of essence of ham, into a stewpan. Peel half a 
lemon, and cut it into very thin slices, and put it in 
with the coriander seeds and cloves. Let them boil 
‘up, and then add three cloves of garlic whole, ahead 
of celery sliced, two bay leaves, anda little basil. 
- Let these boil till the liquor is reduced to half the quan- 

tity. Then put ina glass of white wine, strain it off, 
and if not thick enough, put in apiece of butter rolled 
in flour. This isa good sauce for roast fowls. 


Sauce for any kind of Roast Meat. 


TAKE an anchovy, wash it clean, and put to it a 
glass of red wine, some gravy, a shalot cut small, and 
a little juice of lemon. Stew these together, strain it 
off, and mix it with the gravy that runs from the © 
meat. : 


Sauce for most kinds of Fish. 


TAKE some mutton or veal gravy, and put toit a 
little of the liquor that drains from the fish. Put it 
into a saucepan with an onion, an anchovy, a spoonful 
of catchup, and a glass of white wine.. Thicken it 
with a lump of butter rolled in flour, and a spoonful 
of cream. If you have oysters, cockles or shrimps, 
put them in after you take it off the fire, but it will be 
exceeding good without. If you have no cream, 
instead of white wine youmust use red, _ 
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Egg Sauce. Bk 
BOIL two eggs till they are hard: first chop the 
whites, then the yolks, but neither of them very fine, 
and put themtogether. Then put them into a quarter 
of a pound of good melted butter, and stir them well 
together. | 
Bread Sauce. 


CUT a large piece of crumb from a stale loaf, and 
put it into a saucepan, with half a pint of water, an 
onion, a blade of mace, and a few pepper corns in a 
bit of cloth. Boil them a few minutes, then take out 
the onion and spice, mash the bread very smooth, and 
add to it a piece of butter anda little salt. | 


Anchovy Sauce. 

TAKE an anchovy, and put it into half a pint of 
gravy, with a quarter ofa pound of butter rolled ina 
little flour, and stir all together till it boils. You may 
add, at your discretion, a little lemon juice, catchup, 
red wine, or walnut liquor. 

Shrimp Sauce. 

WASH half a pint of shrimps very clean, and put 
them into a stewpan, with a spoonful of anchovy 
liquor, and half a pound of butter melted thick. Boil 
it up for five minutes, and squeeze in half a lemon. 
Toss it up, and pour it into your sauce-boat. 


Oyster Sauce. 


WHEN the oysters are opened, preserve the liquor, 
and strain it through a fine sieve. Wash the oysters 
very clean, and take offthe beards. Put them into a 
stewpan, and pour the liquor over them. Then add 
a large spoonful of anchovy liquor, halfa lemon, two 
blades of mace, and thicken it with butter rolled in 
flour. Then put i half a pound of batter, and boil 
it up till the butter is melted. Then take out the 
mace and lemon, and squeeze the lemon-juice into 
the sauce. Give it a boil, stirring it all the time, and 
put it into your sauce-boat. A 
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To melt Butter. 

- KEEP a plated or tin saucepan for the purpose only 
of melting butter. Put a little water at the bottom, 
and a dust of flour. Shake them together, and cut 
the butter in slices. As it meltsshake it one way; let 
it boil up, and it will be smooth and thick. 


Caper Sauce. 


. TAKE some capers, chop half of them very fine, 
and put in the rest whole. Chop also some parsley; 
with a little grated bread, and somesalt; put them 
into butter melted very smooth, let them boil up, sat 
then pour it into your sauce-boat. 


Shalot Sauee: 


CHOP five or six shalots very fine, put them intoa 
saucepan with a gill of gravy, a spoonful of vinegar; 
and some pepper and salt, Stew them for a minute, 
and then pour them into your dish or sauce-boat. 


Lemon Sauce for boiled Fonts. 

TAKE a lemon and pare off the rind, then cut it 
into slices, take the kernels out, and cut it into small 
square bits; blanch the liver of the fowl, and chop it 
fine; mix the lemon and liver together in a boat, pour 
on some hot melted butter, and stir it up. 


Gooseberry Satce. 


“pur sone coddled gooseberries, a little juice of 
sorrel, and a little ginger, into some melted butter. 


Fennel Sauce. 


BOLE a bunch of fennel and parsley, chopit very 
small, .and stir it into some melted butter. 


Mint Sauce. 

WASH your mint perfectly clean from orit or 
dirt, then chop it very fine, and put to it vinegar and 
sugar. 

: A relishing Sauce. 

PUT into 2 small stewpan two slices of ham, a 
clove of garlic, a laurel leaf and two sliced onions; 

9 
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let them heat, and then add a little broth, two spoon- 
fuls of cullis; and a spoonful of tarragon vinegar. 
Stew them’ an hour over a slow fire, then strain it 
through a sieve, and pour it into your sauce-boat. 
To crisp Parsley. 

WHEN you have picked and washed your parsley 
quite clean, put it into a Dutch oven, or on a sheet of 
paper. Set it at a moderate distance from the fire, 
and:keep turning it till it is quite crisp. Lay little bits 
of butter onit, but not to make it: greasy.—This is a 
much better method than that of fr ying. 


Sauce for Wild Ducks, Teal, Se. 


TAKE a proper quantity of veal gravy, with some 
pepper and salt, squeeze in. the juice of two Seville 
oranges and add a little red wine; let the red wine 
hou some time in the gravy. 


Pontiff Sauce. 


PUT two or three slices of lean veal, and the same 
of ham, into a stewpan, with some sliced onions, 
carrot, parsley, and a head of celery. When brown, 
add a little white wine, some good broth, a clove of 
garlic, four shalots, two cloves, alittle Roatan and 
two slices of lemon peel. Boil it over a slow fire till 
the juices are extracted from the meat, then skim it, 
and strain it through a sieve. Just before you use it, 
add a little cullis, with some parsley chopped very 
fine. 

Avein Sauce. 

INFUSE chervil, tarragon, burnet, garden cress’ 
and mint into a little cullis for about half an hour; 
then strain it, and add a spoonful of garlic vinegar, 
with a little pepper and salt. 

Forcemeat Balls. 

TAKE half a pound of veal and half a pound of 
‘suet cut fine, and beat them in a marble mortar or 
wooden bowl, shred a few sweet herbs fine, a little 
mace dried, a small nutmeg grated, a little lemon peel 
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cut very fine, some pepper and salt, and the yolks of 
twoeggs. Mix all these well together, then roll 
some of it in small round balls, and some in long 
pieces. Roll them in flour, and fry them of a nice 
brown. If they are for the use of white sauce, 
instead of frying, put a little water into a saucepan, 
and when it boils put them in, and a few minutes 
will do them. } AES 


Lemon Pickle. 


TAKE about a score of lemons, grate off the out- 
rinds very thin, and cut them into quarters, but leave 
the bottoms whole. Rub on them equally half a 
_ pound of bay salt, and spread them on a large pewter 
dish. Hither put them in a cool oven, or let them dr 
gradually by the fire, till the juice is all dried into the 
peels: then put them into a well glazed pitcher, with - 
an ounce of mace, and half An ounce of cloves beat 
fine, an ounce of nutmeg cut into thin slices, four 
ounces of garlic peeled, half a pint of mustard seed 
bruised a little, and tied ina muslinbag. Pour upon 
them two quarts of boiling white wine vinegar, close 
the. pitcher well up, and let it stand five or six days by 
the fire. Shake it well up every day, then tie it close, 
and let it stand three mouths to take off the bitter, 
When you bottle it, put the pickle and lemon into a 
hair sieve, press them. well to get out the liquor, and 
let it stand till another day; then pour off the fine, 
and bottle it. Let the other stand three or four days, 
and it will refine itself. Pour it off and bottle it; let 
it stand again, and bottle it till the whole is refined. — 
It may be put into any white sauce and will not bart 
the colour. It is very good for fish sauce and made 
dishes. One tea-spoonful is enough for winte, aad 
two for brown sauce for a fowl. [tis a most useful 
ey and gives a pleasant flavour. Always put itin 

efore you thicken the sauce, or’ put ‘any cream ip, 
lest the sharpness should make it curdle, yd 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
‘MADE DISHES. 
| SECT I. 
BUTCHER’S MEAT. 


Bombarded Veal. 


AKE a fillet of veal, and having clean cut out 
B. the bone, make a forcemeat thus: Take the 
crumb of a penny loaf, half a pound of fat bacon 
scraped, an anchovy, two or three sprigs of sweet 
marjoram, a little lemon peel, thyme, and parsley. 
‘Chop these well together, and season them to your — 
taste with salt, chayan pepper, and alittle grated nut- 
meg. Mix up all together withan egg, and a little 
cream; and with this forcemeat fill up the place from 
whence the bone was taken. Then make cuts all 
yound the fillet about an inch distance from each 
other. Fill one inch with forcemeat, a second with 
spinach that has been well boiled and squeezed, and 
a third with crumbs of bread, chopped oysters, and 
beef marrow, and thus fill up the holes round the 
- fillet. Wrap the caul close round it, and put it in a 
deep pot, with a pint of water. Make a coarse paste 
to lay over it in order to prevent the oven giving ita 
disagreeable taste. When it istaken out of the oven, 
skim off the fat, and put the gravy into a stewpan, 
with a spoonful of mushroom catchup, another of 
lemon pickle, five boiled artichoke bottoms cut into © 
quarters, two, spoonfuls of browning, and half an 
ounce of morels and truffles.. Thicken it with butter 
rolled in flour, give it a gentle boil, put your veal into 
the dish, and pour your sauce over it. 
Fricando of Veal. 
CUT the thick part of a leg of veal into steaks half 
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an inch thick, and about six inches in length. Lard 
them with small chardoons, and dredge them with 
flour. Hang them before the fire till they arevof a fine 
brown; then put them into a large stew pan with a 
quart of good gravy, and let them stew half an hour, 
Then put in a slice of lenion, a little anchovy, two 
tea spoonfuls of lemon pickle, a large spoonful of 
walnut catchup, the same of browning, a little chyan 
pepper, anda few morels and trufiles.. When your 
fricandoes are tender take them up, and thicken 
your gravy with butter and flour. Strain it, put your 
fricandoes in the dish, pour your gravy on them, and 
garnish with lemon and barberries. You may like- 
wise put round them some fried forcemeat balls. 


Veal Olives. 


CUT some large collops off a fillet of veal, and 
hack them well with the back of a knife. Spread very 
thinly forcemeat over each, then roll them up, and 
either toast or bake them. Make a ragoo of oysters 
and sweetbreads cut in square bits, a few mushrooms 
_and morels, and lay them in a dish with the rolls of 
veal. Put nice brown gravy into the dish, and send 
them up hot, with forcemeat balls round them. Gar- 
nish with lemon. | | 
A Grenade of Veal. 


"TAKE some slices of veal cut thin from the fillet, 
and lard them half way with bacon. Then take a 
dozen squab pigeons clean picked and trussed, put 
them into a pan of boiling water, and let them lie in 
it two or three minutes. Having done this, put into 
a stewpan some good gravy, witha dozen mushrooms 
picked and sliced, and three veal sweetbreads cut and 
sliced. Put the pigeons to these articles, and set the 
stewpan over a veryslow fire. When the pigeons 
and sweetbreads are enough, thicken the gravy with 
some rich cullis, and add some cocks combs, with 
artichoke bottoms shred small. Let these stew a little 
while, and then set them to cool. Cut ‘some thin 
slices of ham and bacon, put in some-forcemeat, then 
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the larded veal into a stewpan, and lay the ham and 
bacon over it; put some yolks of eggs over the ham 
and veal, and then more forcemeat: then put in the- 
ragoo of pigeons, and turn the slices of veal and 
bacon; put over them more forcemeat rubbed over 
with yolks of eggs, and cover them with slices of 
bacon. Cover the stewpan close, and put fire under 
and over it, but be careful it does not burn. When 
done, turn it all hot into a dish, take away the bacon, 
skim off the fat, put in some veal cullis, and serve it 


up.. Garnish with lemon and pickles. 
Porcupine of a Breast of Veal. 


TAKE a fine large breast of veal, bone it, and rub 
it over with the yolks of twoeggs. Spread it ona 
table, and lay over it a httle bacon cut as thin as 
possible, a handful of parsley shred fine, the yolks of 
five hard boiled eggs chopped small, a little lemon peel 
cut fine, the crumb of a penny loafsteeped in cream, 
and season to your taste with salt, pepper, and nut- 
meg. Roll the breast of veal close, and skewer it up. 
Then cut some fat bacon, the lean of ham _ that has 
been a little boiled, and pickled cucumbers, about 
two inches long. Lard the veal with this in rows; first 
ham, then bacon, and then cucumbers, till you have 
larded every part of it. Put it into a deep earthen 
pot, witha pint of water, cover it close, and set it in 
a slow oven for two hours. When it comes from the 
oven, skim off the fat, and strain the gravy througha 
sieve into a stewpan. Put into it a glass of white 
wine, a little lemon pickle and caper liquor, anda 
spoonful of mushroom catchup. ‘Thicken it with a 
little butter rolled in flour, lay your porcupine on the 
dish, and pour your sauce over it. Elfave ready a roll 
of forcemeat made thin; take the crumb of a penny 
loaf, half a pound of beef suet shred fine, the yolks of 
_ four eggs, and a few chopped oysters. Mix these 
well together, and season it to your taste with chyan 
pepper salt, and nutmeg. Spread it on a veal caul, » 
and haying rolled it up close ike a collared eel, bind 
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it in a cloth, and boil it an hour. This done, cut. it 
into four slices, lay one at each end, and the others on 
the sides: Hlave ready your sweetbread cut in slices 
and fried, and lay them round it, with a few mush- 
rooms.—This makes a grand bottom dish at that time 
of the year when game is not to be had. 
| : Veal a-la-Bourgeoise. | 
- CUT some lean veal into thick slices, lard them 
with bacon, and season them with pepper, salt, 
beaten mace, cloves, nutmeg, and chopped parsley. 
Put in the bottom of your stewpan some slices of fat 
bacon, lay the veal upon them, cover the pan, and 
set it over the fire for eight or ten minutes, just to be 
hot, and no more. Then, with a brisk fire, brown 
your veal on both sides, and shake some flour over it. 
Pour in a quart of good broth or gravy, cover it close 
and let itstew gently till it is enough. 'Then take 
out the slices of bacon, skim all the fat off clean, and 
beat up the yolks of three eggs, with some of the 
gravy. Mix all together, and keep itstirring one way — 
till it is smooth and thick. Then take it up jlay your 
meat in the dish, pour the sauce over it, and garnish 
with lemon. % iv 
Calf’s Head Surprise. 

WHEN you have properly cleansed it for dressing, 
scrape a pound of fat bacon very fine, take the crumbs 
of two penny loaves, a small nutmeg grated, and 
- geason to your taste with salt, chyan pepper, and a 
little lemon peel. Beat up the yolks of sixegys, and . 
mix all together into a rich forcemeat. Put alittie of 
it into the ears, and the rest into the head. Then'pat 
it into a deep pot, just wide enough to admit it, and 
put to it two quarts of water, half a pint of white 
wine, a blade or two of mace, a bundle of sweet 
herbs, an anchovy, two spoonfuls of walnut and nvush- 
room catchup, the same quantity of lemon) pickle, 
and a little salt and chyan pepper. Lay a coarse paste 
over it to keep in the steam, and put it for two hours 
and a half in a very quick oven. When yow take it 
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out, lay the head ina soup dish, skim off the fat from | 
the gravy, andstrain it through a hair sieve into a 
stewpan. ‘Thicken it with a lump of butter rolled 
in flour, and when it has boiled a few minutes, put 
in the yolks of six eggs well beaten, and mixed with 
half a pint of cream. Have ready boiled a few force- 
meat balis, and half an ounce of truffles and morels, 
but do not stew them in the gravy. Pour the gravy 
over the head, and garnish with truffles and morels, 
force meat balls, barberries and mushrooms. This 
makes an elegant top dish, and is not very expensive, 
A Calf’s Pluck. 

ROAST the heart stuffed with suet, sweet herbs, 
and a little parsley, all chopped small, a few crumbs 
of bread, some pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little 
lemon peel, all mixed up with the yolk of an egg. 
Boil the lights with part of the liver, and when they 
are enough, chop them very small, and put them into 
a saucepan with a piece of butter rolled in flour, some 
pepper and salt, and a little juice of lemon, Fry 
the other part of the liver with some thin slices of 
bacon. ‘Lay the mince at the bottom of the dish, the 
heart in the middle, and the fried liver and bacon 
round, with some crisped parsley. Serve them up 
with plain melted butter in a sauce boat. _ 

Loin of Veal en Epigram. 

ROAST a loin of veal properly for eating, then 
take it up, and carefully cut off the skin from the back 
part without breaking it. Cut out all the lean part, but 
deave the ends whole, to contain the following mince- 
meat: Mince all the meat very fine with the kidney 
part, put it into alittle gravy, enough to moisten it 
with the gravy that comes from the loin. Put in a 
little pepper and salt; some lemon peel shred fine, the 
yolks of three eggs, and a_ spoonful of catchup. 
Thicken it with a little butter rolled in flour. Give it 
a shake or two over the fire, put it into the loin and 
pull the skin gently over it. If the skin should not 
quite: cover it, give the part wanting a brown with a 
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hot iron, or put it into an oven for about a quarter of 
an hour. Send it up hot, and garnish with lemon and 
barberries. 


Pillow of Veal. 


HALF roast a neck or breast of veal, then cut it 
into six: pieces, and season it with pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg. ‘Take a pound of rice and put to it a quart 
of broth, some mace, anda littlesalt. Stew it over 
a stove on a very slow fire, till it is thick ; but butter. 
the bottom of the pan you doit in. Beat up the yolks 
of six eggs, and stir them intoit. Then take a little 
round deep dish, butter it, and.Jay some of the rice at 
the bottom. Then lay the veal in a round heap,’ and 
cover it all over with rice. _ Rub it over with the yolks 
of egys, and bake it an hour and a half. ‘Then open 
the top, and pour in a pint of good rich gravy. Send 
- it hot to table, and garnish with a Seville orange cut 
in quarters. 


Shoulder of Vealala Piedmontoise. ~ 
CUT the skin off a shoulder of veal, so that it may 


hang at one end; then lard the meat with bacon or 
ham, and season it with pepper, salt, mace, sweet 
herbs, parsley, and lemon peel. Cover it again with 
the skin, stew it with gravy, and when it is tender, 
take it up. . Then take sorrel, some lettuce chopped 
- small, and stew them in some butter with parsley, 
onions and mushroonis. When the herbs are tender 
put to them some of the liquor, some sweetbreads, 
and bits of ham. Let all stew together a short time ; 
then lift up the skin, lay the stewed herbs over and 
under, cover it again with the skin, moisten it with 
melted butter, strew over it crumbs of bread, and send 
it to the oven to brown. Serve it-up hot, with some 
good gravy in the dish. wate | 
_ Sweetbreads of Veal a lu Dauphine. 
. TAKE three of the largest sweetbreads you can get 
and open them in such a manner that you can stuff in 
force meat. Make your as meat with a large fowl 
9 al Se 


"hs 
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of young cock : skin it, and pick off all the flesh. Then 
take half a pound of fat and lean bacon, cut it very 
fine, and beat them in a mortar. Season it with an 
anchovy, some nutmeg, a little femon peel, a very 
little thyme, and some parsley.. Mix these up with 
the yolks of two exgs, fill your sweetbreads with it, 
and fasten them together with fine wooden skewers. 
Put layers of baeon at the bottom ofa stewpan, and 
season with pepper, salt, mace, cloves, sweet herbs, 
and a large onion sliced. ‘Lay upon these thin slices 
of veal, and then your sweetbreads. Cover it close, 
let it stand eight or ten minutes over a slow fire, and 
then pour ina quart of boiling water or broth, and 
lef it stew gently for two hours. Then take out the 
sweetbreads, keep them hot, strain the gravy, skim 
all the fat off, and boil it up till it is reduced to about 
half a pint. ‘Then put in the sweetbread, and let 
them stew two or three minutes inthe gravy. Lay 
them ina dish, and pour the gravy over them. Gar- 
nish with lemon. 


Sweetbreads en Gordinecre. 


PARBOIL three sweetbreads; then take astew- 
pan, and putin it layers of bacon, or ham and veal: 
over which lay the sweetbreads, with the upper sides 
downwards. Put ina layer of veal and bacon over 
them, a pint of veal broth, and three or four blades 
of mace. Stew them gently three quarters of an hour ; 
then take out the sweetbreads, strain the gravy 
through a sieve, and skim off-the fat. Make an 
amulet of yolks off eggs in the following manner: 
Beat up four yolks of eggs, put two ona plate, and 
set them over a stewpan of boiling water, with another 
plate over it, and it will be soon done. Put a little 
spinach juice into the other half, and serve it the 
same. Cut it out in sprigs of what form you please, 
put it over the sweetbreads in the dish, and keep 
them as hot as you can. Thicken the gravy with 
butter rolled in flour, and two yolks of eggs beat up 
ina gill of cream, Put it over the fire, and keep 


ge. 
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stirring it ene way till itis thick and smooth. Pour 
it over “the sweethreads, and send it to table, Gar- 
nish with demon and beet root. 


_ A savoury Dish of Veal. 

CUT some large collops from a leg of veal, spread 
them on a dresser: hack them with’ the Baidke of a 
knife, and dip them in the yolks of eggs. Season 
them with cloves, mace, nutmeg, and pepper, beaten 
fine. Make forcemeat with some of your veal, beet 
suet, oysters chepped, sweet herbs shred fine, and the 
aforesaid spices. ‘Strew all these over your collops, 
roll and tie them up. Put them on skewers, tie them 
to aspit, and roastthem. 'T'o the rest of your foreemeat 
add araw ege or two, roll it in balls, and fry them. 
Put them into Y the dish with the meat when roasted, 
and make the sauce with strong broth, an anchovy, ‘a 
shalot, a little white wine, and some spice. Let it 
stew and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour. Pour the sauce into the dish, lay the meat in 

with the forcemeat balls, and garnish with lemon. 


- Sweetbreads a-la-daub. 


TAKE three of the largest and finest sweethreads 
you can get, and put them for five minutes into a 
saucepan of boiling water. Then take them out, and 
‘when they are cold, lard them with small pieces of 
bacon, a row acwh the middle; then a row on each 
side, with lemon peel cut the size ‘of a straw: then a 
row on each side of pickled cucumbers, cut very fine. 
Put them into a stewpan with some good veal gravy, 
a little lemon juice, and a spoontul of browning. 
Stew them gently a quarter of an hour, anda little 
before they are ready thicken with flour and butter. 
Dish them up, and pour the gravy over them, Lay 
round them bunches of boiled celery, or oyster patties ; 
and garnish with barberries or parsley. | 
Scotch Collops. } 
.CUT your collops off the thick part of.a leg of 

veal, about the size and,thickness of a crown piece, 
and puta piece of butter browned into. yourfrying pan, - 
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then lay in your collops, and fry them over a quick 
fire. Shake and turn them, and keep them on a fine 
froth. When they are of a nice tight brown take them 
out, put them into a pot, and set them before'the fire 
to keep warm. Then put cold butter again into your 
pan, and fry the collops as before When they are 
done and properly brown, pour the liquor from them 
into a stewpan, and add to it half a pint of gravy, 
half a lemon, an anchovy, half an ounce of morels, 
a- large spoonful of browning, the same of catchup, 
two spoonfuls of lemon pickle, and season to your 
taste with salt and chyan pepper. . Thicken it. with 
butter and flour, let it boil five or six minutes, and 
then put in your collops, and shake them over the fire, 
but be careful not to let them boil, When they have — 
simmered a little, take them out, and lay them in the 
dish. Then strain your gravy, and pour it hot on 
them. Lay on them forcemeat balls, and little slices 
of bacon curled round a skewer and boiled. Throw 
a few mushrooms over them, and garnish with bar- 
berries and lemon. | 
_ Beef Collops. 

TAKE a large rump steak, or any piece of beef 
that is tender, and cut it into pieces in the form of 
Scotch collops, but larger. Hack them a little with 
a knife, then flour them, and having melted a little 
butter in your stewpan, put in your collops, and fry — 
them quick for about two minutes. Then put in a 
pint of gravy, a bit of butter rolled in flour, andseason 
it with pepper and salt. Cut four pickled cucumbers 
into thin slices, a few capers, half a walnut, and a 
little onion shred fine.. Put these into the pan, and 
having stewed the whole together about five minutes, 
put them all hot into your dish, and send. them. to 
table. Garnish with Jemon. 
i‘ Beef’ a-la-daub. 

TAKE a rump of beef and cut out the bone, ora 
part of the leg of mutton piece, or what is’ usually 
called the mouse-buttock, and cut some fat bacon into 
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‘slices as long asthe beef is thick, and about a quarter 
ofan inch square. ‘Take four blades of mace, double 
that number of cloves, a little all-spice, and half a 

nutmeg grated fine. Chop a good handful of parsley, 
and some sweet herbs of allsorts very fine, and season 
with salt and pepper. Roll the bacon in these, and . 
then take a large larding pin, and with it thrust the 
bacon through the beef. Having done this, put it 
into a stewpan, with a quantity of brown gravy suffi- 
cient to cover it. Chop three blades of garlic very 
fine, and put in some fresh mushrooms, two large 
onions, and a carrot. Stew it gently for six hours, 
then take it out, strain offthe gravy, and skim off all 
the fat. Put your meat and gravy into the pan again, 
and add to it a gill of white wine; and if you find it 
not sufficiently seasoned, add a little more pepper and - 
salt. Stew it gently for half anhour more, and then 

-add some artichoke bottoms, morels and truffles, some 

oysters, and a spoonful of vinegar. Then put the 

meat into a soup dish, and pour the sauce over it. 


Beef Tremblent. 


TAKE a brisket of beef, and tie up the fat end 
quite tight. Put it into a pot of water, and let it boil 
gently for six hours. Season the water with a little 
salt, avhandful of all-spice, two onions, two turnips, 
andacarrot. In the mean time put a piece of butter 
— intoastewpan, and melt it; then put in two spoon- 

fuls of flour, and stir it till it is smooth. Put in a | 
quart of gravy, a spoonful of catchup, the same of 
browning, a gill of white wine, aud some turnips 
and carrots cut into small pieces. Stew them gently 
till the roots are tender, and season with pepper and 
salt. Skim the fat clean off, put the beef in the dish, 
and pour the sauce over it.—Garnish with any kind of 
pickles. - 


Beef a-la-mode. 


THE. most proper parts for this purpose are, a 
. small buttock, a leg of mutton piece, a clod, or part 


of a large butfgck. Being furnished with your meat, 
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take two dozen of cloves, as much mace, and-half an 
ounce of all-spice beat fine: chopa large handful of 
parsley, and all sorts of sweet herbs fine ; cut some 
fat bacon as long as the beef is thick, and about a 
quarter of an inch square, and put into it the spice, 
&c. and into the beef the same. Then put the beef 
into a:pot, and cover it with water. Chop four large 
onions very fine, and six cloves of garlic, six bay 
leaves, anda-handful of champignons, or fresh mush- 
rooms, put all into the pot, with a pint of porter or 
ale, and half a pint of red wine ; put in some pepper 
and salt, some chyan pepper, a spoonful of vinegar, 
strew three handfuls of bread raspings, sifted fine, 
over all; cover the pot close, and stew it for six hours, 
or according to the size of the piece; if a large piece, 
eight hours. ‘Then take the beef out, put it into a 
deep dish, and keep it hot over some boiling water ; 
strain the gravy through a sieve, and pick out the 
cchampignons or mushrooms; skim all the fat off 
clean, put it into your pot again, and give it a boil 
up; if not seasoned enough, season it to your liking; 
then put the gravy over your beef, and send it hot to 
table. If you like it best cold, cut it in slices with the 
gravy over it, which will bea strong jelly, ‘ 


Beef a-la-royal, 


TAKE all the bones out of a brisket of beef, and 
make holesin it about an ineh from each other. Fill 
‘one hole with fat bacon, a second with chopped 
parsley, and a third with chopped oysters, Season 
these stuftings with pepper, saltand nutmeg. When 
the beef is completely stuffed, put it intoa pan, pour 
upon ita pint of wine boiling hot, dredge it well with 
flour, and send it tothe oven. Let it remain there 
three hours, and when it is taken out, skim off all the 
fat, put the meat into your dish, and strain thegravy 
over it. Garnish with pickles. 


‘ Beef Olives. 


CUT some steaks from arump of beef about half.an — 
ach thick, assquareas you can, andgapout: ten inches 
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long’; then cut a piece of fat bacon as: wide as the: 
beef, and about three parts as lone. Put part of the 
yolk of an egg on the beef, the bacon on that, and 
the yolk of an egg on the bacon. Lay some good 
savory forcemmeat on that, some of the yolk of anegg | 
on the forcemeat, and then rofl them up, and tie 
them round with a string in two places. Strew on 
some crumbs of bread, and over them some of the 
yolk of an egg. Phen fry them brown in a large pan, 
with some beef dripping, and when they are done 
take them out, and lay them to drain. Melt some 
butter in a stewpan, put in a spoonful of flour, and 
stir it well till it issmooth. ‘Then put m @ pmt of 
good gravy, with a gill of white wine, an "then the 
olives, and let them stew an hour. Add soitie mush- 
rooms, truffles, and morels, forcemeat balls, sweet- 
breads cut in small pieces, and some ox-palates. 
Squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, and season it 
with pepper and salt. Shake them up, and having 
carefully skimmed off the fat, lay your olives in the 
dish, and pont the gravy over them. Garnish with 
lemon and beet root. ! 


Bouillie Beef. 


PUT the thick end of a brisket of beef intoa kettle, 
and cover it with water. let it boil fast for two 
hours, then stew it close by the fire side for six hours 
more, and fill up the kettle as the water decreases. 
Put in with the beef some turnips cut in little balls, 
some carrots, and some celery. About an hour before 

the meat is done, take out as much broth as will fill 
- your soup dish, and boil in it, for an hour, turnips 
and carrots cut in hitle round or square pieces, with 
some celery, and season it to your taste with salt and 
‘pepper. Serve it ap in two dishes, the beef im one 
dish, and the soup in another. You may put pieces 
of fried bread in your soup, aud boil in a few knots of 
greens; and if you would have your soup very rich; — 
add a pound or two of mutton chops to your broth 
when you take it from the beef, and let them stew in 
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it for an hour ; but remember to take out the mutton 
before you serve the soup up. a 8 
| Portugal Beef. 


CUT off the meat from a rump of beef, hack it 
across, and flour it. Fry the thin part brown in butter, 
and stuff the thick end with suet, boiled chesnuts, an 
anchovy, an onion, a little pepper. Put it into a 
stewpan with some good strong broth, and when it is 
tender, lay both the fried and the stewed together in 
your dish, Cut the fried in two, and lay it on each 
side of the stewed. Strain the gravy in which it was 
stewed, put in some pickled gerkins chopped, and 
some bro¥ed chesnuts. ‘Thicken it with a piece of 
_ burnt butter, and give it two or three boils up. Sea- 
son it to your palate with salt, then pour it over the 
beef, and garnish with lemon, | 

Sirloin of Beef en Epigram. 

~ ROAST a sirloin of beef, and when it is done, take 
it off the spit, carefully raise the skin, and draw it 
off. Then cut, out the lean part of the beef, ‘but 
observe not to touch either the ends or sides. Hash 
the meat in the following manner: cut it into pieces 
about the size of a crown picce, Py. half a pint of 
gravy into a stewpan, an onion chopped fine, two 
spoonfuls of catchup, some pepper and salt, six small 
pickled cucumbers cut in thin slices, and the gravy 
that comes, from the beef, with a little butter rolled 
in flour. Put in the meat, and shake it up for five 
minutes. ‘Then put it on the sirloin, draw the skin 
carefully over, and send it to table. Garnish with 
femon and pickles. — | i | 

The Inside of a Sirloin of Beef Forced. __ 
LIFT up the fat of the inside, cut out the meat 
quite close to the bone, and chop it small.: Take a 
pound of beef suet, and chop that small; then put to 
them some crumbs of bread, a little lemon peel, thyme, 
pepper, and salt, half a nutmeg grated, and two 
shalots chopped fine. Mix all together witha glass 
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of red wine, and then put the meat into the place you’ 
took it from;:cover it with the skin and fat, skewer 
it down with fine skewers, and cover it with paper. 
The paper must not be taken off till the meat is put 
en the:dish, and ‘your meat must be spitted before you 
take out the inside. Just’ before the meat is done, 
take a quarter of a pint of red wine, and two shalots 
shred small’; boil them, and pour it into the dish, with 
the gravy that comes from the meat. Send it hot to 
table, and garnish with lemon. os 

-:The inside of a rump of beef forced must be done 
nearly in the same manner, only lift up'the outside 
skin, take the middle of the meat,,and proceed as 
before directed. Put it into the same place, and skewer 
it down close. = . Ipfee ng on 

panies A Round of Beef forced. 

. RUB. your meat first with common salt, then:a lit- 
tle bay+salt, some salt-petre, and coarse sugar. Let it 
lay a full week in the pickle, turning it every day. 
On the day it is to be dressed, wash and dry it, lard 
it a little, and make holes, which fill with bread 
crumbs, marrow, or suet, parsley, grated lemon-peel, 
sweet herbs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and the yolk of 
an egg, made into stuffing. Bake it with a little wa- 
terand some small beer, whole pepper and an onion. 
When it comes from the oven, skim the fat clean off, 
put the meat into your dish, and pour the liquor over 
it.—Instead of baking, you may boil it, but it must 
be done gradually over a slow fire. When cold, 
it makes a handsome side-board dish for a large 
company. 3 

1B | Beef Steaks rolled. 


PAKE some beef-steaks, and beat them with a 
cleaver till they are tender; make some forcemeat 
with a pound of veal beat fine in a mortar, the flesh of 
a fowl, half a pound of cold ham, or gammon of 
bacon, fat and lean ; the kidney fat of a line of veal, 
and a sweetbread, all cut very fine ; some truffles and 
morels stewed, and then ran small, two shalots, some 
m 
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parsley, a little thyme, some lemon-peel, the yolks: af 
four eggs, a autmeg grated; and half .a,pint oficreani 
Mix all these,together, and stir, them, overt: a slow fire’ 
for ten minutes. |Putthem upon! the steaks, and roll 
them up); then skewer. them, tight, put them into the 
rying-pan,.and. fry them, of'a nice. brown.) Then 
take, them, from the, fat,, and. put, then into a stewpan, 
with, a.-pint.of, good drawn gravy,a spoonful of red 
wine, 'two.of eatchup, a few, pickled mushvoomsyand 
let them stew for a quarter of an hour. ;Dakeoup the 
steaks, cut, them, into two, and lay the. cutside upper- 
most, Garnish with lemon, uae dine on) 1 anon 
20 W9GIOG , DALE era Te VINEE OR ag 
°° GUT'a slice about three inches thick from, a. round 
of beef, with very little fat. Stew it in water anda 
glass of white wine, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
cloves;a burich of ‘sweet ‘herbs, ‘and a bay leaf : Ret 
it’ boil tilk the hquor is: almost: consumed’; : and ‘when. 
ib celdy‘sevve up 4oUY GS 8! 208M Me 16 
RI A Bn gee septate Ur Mreags  * 
' THE proper piece of beef for this purpose is the 
brisket, which you must manage. as follows; Take 
half a, pound of coarse sugar, two, ounces of, bay-salt, 
and a pound of common, salt... Mix these well toge~ - 
ther, rub the beef with it, put, it into an, earthen pan, 
and turn itevery day. It may hie in this, pickle a 
fortnight, then boil’ it, and setve it.up, with, savoys, 
but it eats, much, better when, cold, and cut, into 
Dies ot dai tawed-abis. sisoebamti dt aaasi d 
"pai Tongue and Udder forced. pin 
FIRST parboikthem, then blanch the tongue, and 
stick it with,cloves ; and fill the udder.with forgemeat 
made with veal. “First wash the inside with, the yolk 
of an egg, then putin the forcemeat, tie the, ends 
close, and spit them, roast,them,, and baste.them, with 
butter, When they.are done, put, good gravy:into, the 
dish, sweet,sauce intoa cup, and serve them.up. .. \y:5.; 


nT 
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two, and put them, on. to boil.in water, till, they are 
ee Thon put in your tripe, and boil itten minutes. 
Pour, off almost all your/liquor, shake alittle flour into 
it, and put in some. butter, witha little salt, and mus- 
tard, _ Shake all over the fire till the butter. is melted, 
then put it into your, dish, and send it to table, as hot 
as possible. Garnish with lemon or barberries.-~This 
dish is greatly admired in Ireland. _ | : 
| | Harrico of Mutton, 
_ CUT the best end of a neck of mutton into chops, 
in single ribs, flatten them, and fry them of .a light 
browa. Then put, them into a large saucepan, with 
two quarts of water, and a largé carrot cut in slices ; 
and when, they have stewed.a quarter of an hour, put 
in two turnips, cut in square pieces, the, white part. of 
a head of celery, two cabbage lettucés fried, a few 
heads of asparagus, and season all with a little chyan 
pepper. Boil all together till tender, and put it into 
a tureen or ‘soup dish, without any thickening to the 
QTaVvy- : os 


: A. Basque of Mutton. 

y TAKE the caul of a leg of veal, and putat into a 
copper. dish about the size of a small punch bowl. 
Then take, the Jean part of.a leg of mutton that has 
been kept a week, and chop it exceeding small ; take 
half its weight in beef marrow, thé crumb of a penny 
loaf, the rind of half a lemon grated, half a pint of 
red wine, two anchovies, and the yolks of four eggs. 
Mix all together with the mutton, as you: would 
sausage-meat, and lay itin the caulin the middle of 
the dish. Fasten the caul, bake it’in a quick oven, 


and when ‘it comes out;’ lay your dish upside down, — 


and turn the whole out. Pour over it brown gravy, 
and serve it to table with sweet sauce. Garnish with 
piektegs yp ovo worl ono idly Les. dee Lien 
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Shoulder of Mutton surprised. 


HALF boil a shoulder of mutton, and then put it. 
into a stewpan, with two quarts ‘of veal gravy, four 
ounces of rice, a little beaten mace, aad a tea-spoon- 
ful of mushroom powder. Stew it an hour, or till the 
rice is enough, and then take up your mutton and. 
keep it hot: Put to the rice half a pint of cream, and 
a piece of butter rolled in flour: then shake it well, 
and boil it a few minutes. Lay your mutton on the 
dish, and pour your gravy over it. “Garnish with 
pickiés and barberrles?})°" 0! % onetes eae 

Lo dress the Umbels of Deer. _ 

TAKE the kidney of a deer, with fat. of the, heart ; 
season them with a little pepper, salt, and nutmeg. 
First fry, and then stew them in some good gravy till 
they are tender. Squeeze in a little lemon ; take the 
skirts, and stuff them with a forcemeat made with the 
fat of the venison, some fat of bacon, grated bread, 
pepper, mace, sage, and onion chopped very small. 
Mix it with the yolk of an egg. When the skirts are 
stuffed with this, tie them to the spit tu roast ; but first 
strew over them some thyme and lemon peel. When 
they are done, lay the skirts in the middle of the dish, 
and then fricassee round it. Nidal 

, ~ Mutton kebobbed. 

CUT a loin of mutton into four pieces, then take off 
the skin, and rub them with the yolk of an egg, and 
strew over them a few crumbs of bread and a little 
parsley shred fine. . Spit and roast them, and keep 
basting them all the time with fresh’ batter, in order 
to make the froth rise. When they are properly done, 
puta little brown gravy under them, and send them 
to table.’ Garnish with pickles. 

Leg of Mutton a la haut gout. 

TAKE a finevleg of mutton that has hung @ fort- 
night (if the weather will permit) and stuff every part 
of it with some cloves of garlic, rub it with pepper 
and salt, and then roast it. ‘When it is properly done, 
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send it UPh with, some., good STAN: and, red wine in 
Ai sigh 2 re £1 
Leg of Mutton ousted seit Gesteens aber 


TAKE a ‘fine lee of mutton that has hung twoor 
three days, stuff every part of it with:oysters, roast it, 
and when done, pour some good gravy into the dish, 
and garnish with horse-radish, —If you prefer cockles, 
- you must proceed in the same manner. 


Shoulder of Mutton en Epigram, ‘ 


ROAST a shoulder of mutton till itis nearly enough; 
then carefully take off the skin about the thickness of 
a crown-piéece, and also the ‘shank-bone at ‘the ‘end. 
Season both the skin. and’ shank-bone with’ pepper, 
salt, a little lemon peel cut small, ‘and ‘a few ‘sweet 
herbs, and crumbs of bread. Lay this on the gridiron 
till it is ufa fine’ brown; ‘and “in the mean time take | 
the rest of the meat, and cut it like ahash, ‘in pieces 
about the bigness of a shilling: Save the gravy, and 
put to it, with a few spoonfuls of strong gravy, a little 
nutmeg, halfan onion cat fine, a simall bundle of herbs, 
a little: pepper and salt, some girkins cut very small, a 
few mushrooms, two or three «truffles:cut small, two 
spoonfuls of wine, and a little flour dredged .into it. 
Let all these stew together very slowly for five minutes, 
but be careful it does not boil. ‘Take out the sweet 
4 a: lay the hash in the dish, and. the br oiled upon 

Sarmh with pickles, suited 

| “Sheeps Rumps and Kideyit: ieee wh 

ROLL six sheeps rumps in’ veal gravy’; then like 
your kidneys with bacon, and'set them before the fite 
inatin oven. As soon’as the trumps become tender, 
rub them over with the-yolk of an egg, alittle grated 
nutmeg, and some chyan pepper. Skim,the fat from 
the. gravy, andput» the. gravy. in.a.stewpan, with | 
ahree ounces of ,boiled:rice, a spoonful. of good:cream, 
-and.a little catchup: and mushroom powder, ,, Thicken 
it, with. flour and, butter, and give,it a; gentle boil. Fry 
-yourrumps till. aes are’ of.a light-brown; ; and. when 
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you dish them up, Jay them)round on the rice, so that ° 
the small ends may meet in the middle; lay a kidney 


between,ewery rump, and garnish with barberries and 
84, cabbage. ‘This makes.a pretty side or corner, soba 


MOU RTS Poco Rumps a ee 


HOM: 


Mi ‘hem into a stew- -pan, eit half a Oni of eRe 
gravy, a gill of white:wine; an onion stack with cloves, 
and a.little salt and chyan pepper. ‘Cover them elose, 
and stew them till they aretender. Take them and 
the onion, out, and thicken the gravy with a little 
butter rolled in.flour, a spoonful of browning and the 
juice, of, half.a lemon... Boil it up till it is smooth, but 
not too. thick... Then put in your rumps, give them a 
shake, or; two, and dish them up hot, Garnish with 
horse-radish , and beet, root. For variety; you may 
leave the. Trumps whole, and lard SIX kidneys. on one 
side, and do them.the same. as the rumps, only not 
boil them, and put. the rumps in the middle of the dish, 
and kidneys round.them, with the sauce over all... 


Mutton’ Chops in disguise.’ 


RUB the chops ¢ over with pepper, salt, nutmeg, aie 
a little | arsley. Roll each in half ‘a sheet of white 
paper, well buttered withinside, and close. the two 
ends. Boil some hog’s lard, or beef dripping. in a 
stewpan, and put the steaks into it. FY ry them ofa 
fine brown, then‘take them out, and let the fat tho- 
roughly ,drain from them... Lay them in your dish, 
_and serve ,them. up with good gravy in a sauceboat, 
Garnish. with horse-radish and fried parsley. | 


‘A Shoulder of Matton called Hen and Chickens . 


“FIALF roast a shoulder, then take it up, and eut 
of the'blade at’ the first joint, and both the flaps, ‘te 
inake the blade round!; score the blade’ round in dia 
monds, throw’ a’ ‘Hittle’ pepper and salt’ over it, anid’set 
it'in a tin ‘oven: to broil Cut the: flaps’ anid meat off 
the shank, in thin slices, and pat the gravygphat came 
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outiof the muttoniinte a.stewpan, with) a) little good 
gravy}itwo'spoonfulsof walnut catchup, one of brown- 
ing, a litthe chyan ‘pepper, and! )one: or two :slialots. 
When your meat is tendér,. thicken it: with’ flour,and 
butter, put it into the dish withthe pravy, and lay the 
blade on the top. Garnish with green pickles. 

EO noid ; nl mont ; Oxford; John... te Sie 4; , of Rt 
©CUT some 'collops from a lé¢ of mutton as thin'as 


“ss oe 


a ee > oe 


jowole bud Quanter of Lamb forced, 00) > > 
“PAKE a'large leg of lamb, ‘cut ‘a long slit’on th 

back side, and take out the meat; but be careful you 
do not deface the ether side. Fhen chop the meat 
smalh with marrow, half:'a pound of: beef suet, some 
_ eysters, an anchovy washed; an. onion; some. sweet 
herbs;.a little lemon-peel, and some beaten mace and 
nutmeg.’ Beat allithese together :in-a: mortar, stuff up 
the leg to the shape.it was before, sew: it.up, and:rab 
it-all over with the iyolksiof eggs beaten ; spitit, frour 
it, allover; Jay! it:to the fire, and baste it with butter: 
An. houn wall roast it. In the mean:time, cut the loin 
into;steaks; seasow them with pepper, salt, and inut- 
meg, lemon-peel cub fine, and a few herbs. Fry them 
in fresh butter.of a:fine brown, then pour out all the 
butter, put ini a quarter of a pint of white wine, shake 
itabout, andithen add): half .a pint: of strong gravy; 
wherein: good: spice has:beem boiled, a: quarter: of: a 
pint: ofoysters, and the: liquor; some’mushrooms, and 
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a spoonful of the pickle; apiece of butter rolled*in 
flour, and the yolk of an'ege beat fine : stir all these 
together till thick; then lay your leg of lamb in the 
dish, and the loin round it.. Pour the sauce over them, 


and garnish with lemon. 

| Lamb's Bits. 

SKIN the stones, and split them : then lay them on 
a dry: cloth with the sweetbreads and the liver, and 
dredge them well with flour. . Fry them, in lard or 
butter till they are of a light brown, and then lay them 
in a sieve to drain... Fry a good; quantity of. parsley, 
lay your bits on the dish, the parsley in ' lumps over 
them, and pour round them melted butter... .. | 


ED Lamb Chops en Casarole. Bi 
HAVING cut a loin of lamb into chops, put yolks 
of eggs on both sides, and strew bread-crumbs over 
them, with a little. cloves and mace, pepper and salt 
mixed ; fry them of a nice light brown, and put them 
round in a dish, as close as you can; leave a hole 
in the middle to put the following sauce in : all sorts of 
sweet herbs and parsley chopped fine, and stewed a 
little in. some good: thick gravy. . Garnish. with, fried 

parsley. wed hide obi 

! Barbacued Pig. 5 4, 

- PREPARE a pig about ten weeks old as for roast- 
ing. . Make a forcemeat of two anchovies, six sage 
leaves, and the liver of the pig, all chopped very small ; 
then put them into a mortar, with the crambs of half 
a penny loaf, four ounces of butter, halfa tea spoonful 
of chyan pepper, and half a pint of red wine.» Beat 
them all together to a paste, put it in the pig’s belly, 
and sew it up. Lay your pig down at a good distance 
before a large brisk fire, singe it well, put into your 
dripping pan three bottles of red wine, and baste it 
well with this all the time it is roasting. When it is 
half done, put under the pig two penny loaves, and if 
you find your wine too much reduced, add more. 
When your pig is near enough, take the loaves and 
sauce out of your dripping-pan, and put to the sauce 

; : 
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gne anchovy chopped small, a bundle of sweet herbs, 
and'‘halfa' lemon: Boil it a’ few minutes, then draw 
your pig, put) a small lemon or apple in the’ pig’s 
mouth, and a léaf on cach side. Strain your sauce, 
and pour it ‘on boiling hot.’ Send it up whole to table, 


and garnish with barberries'and sliced lemon. 
econ) oo pig.ae Pere Duillet,. 


Peete: SAS cae hy oh ah Sa ya i # ; - rat 
CUT. off the head, and, divide the body into quar- 
ters ; lard them with /bacon, and season, them well 
with salt,. pepper, nutmeg, cloves, and mace, . Put,a 
layer: of fat,bacon.at the.bottom of .a-kettle, lay the 
head in the middle, and the quarters round it... Then 
put in a bay Jeaf, an,onion, shred, .a lemon, with some 
carrots, parsley, and the. liver, and cover it again with 
bacon...,.Put.in ‘a quart of broth, stew it for an hour, 
and then,take it-up. Put your pig into a stew-pan, 
pour in a bottle of white wine, cover it close, and let 
it stew very gently an hour. In the mean time, while 
it is stewing in the wine, take the first gravy it was 
stewed in, skim off the fat, and strain it. Then take 
a sweet-bread cut into five or six’slices, some truffles, 
morels, and mushrooms, and stew allitogether till they. 
are enough. ‘'Thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, 
or a piece of butter. rolled in flour; and when your 
ig is enough, take it out, and lay it in your dish. 
Pit the wine it was.stewed in to the sauce, then pour 
- it all over, the pig, and garnish with lemon. If it is.to 
be served.up cold, let it stand till it.is so, then drain 
it well, and wipe it, that,it may look white, and lay 
it in.a dish, with the head in the middle, andthe 
juarters round it, ‘Throw some green parsley over all, 
ii her of the:;quarters separately makes a pretty dish, 
ede toy A Pig Matelote. oY ea 
’ HAVING taken out the entrails, and scalded your 
pig, cut off the lead and pettitoes ; then cut the body 
into. four quarters, and put them, with’ the‘head and 
toes, into cold water. Cover the bottom ‘of ’a stew- 
yan ‘with slices of bacon, and place the quarters’ over 
hem, with the pettitoes, and the head cut im two. 
10 a = % ; = hi N n f ; 7 


- 
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Pres « 


iwetbke) : 
MADE DISHES OF POULTRY, &c.) 


Or * Turkey a-la-daub, 0 oo 
BONE your turkey, but let it be so carefully done, 
as not to spoil the look of it, and then stuff it with the 
following forcemeat : Chop some oysters very fine, 
and mix them with some crumbs of bread, pepper, 
salt, shallots, and very little thyme, parsley, and 
butter. Having filled your turkey with this, sew it 
tp, tie it in a cloth, and boil it white, but be careful 
not to boil ittoo much. * Serve it up with good oyster 
sauce. Or you may make a'rich gravy of the bones, 
avith a piece of veal, mutton, and bacon ; ‘season with 
salt, pepper, shalots, and a little mace., Strain it off 
through a sieve; and having before half-boiled your 
turkey, stew itin this gravy, just, half an hour. Hay- 
ing well skimmed the gravy, dish up your tarkey in it, 
afer you have thickened it with a few mushrooms 
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stewed white, or “stewed palates, forcemeat- Balls; 
sweet-breads, or ‘fried oysters, and pieces ‘of ‘lemon: 


Dish it with, the ‘breast upwards, ’ You ‘nay, adda 
few morels and truffles to your sauce. ' 


Turkey ina. Hurry. } 
‘TRUSS a Linkkes with the legs inward, and flatten 


it as much as you can: then put it’ into a. stewpan, 
with melted lard, chopped parsley, shalots, mush- 
rooms, and a little garlic ; ; give ita few turns on the 
fire, and addthe juice of half a lemon to keep it 
white. “Then put it into another stewpan, with slices 
of veal, one slice of ‘ham, the melted lard, and every 
thing as used before ; adding whole pepper.and salt ; 

cover it over with slices of lard, and ‘set it about half 
an hour over a slow fire ; then ‘add a glass of white 
wine and a little broth, and finish the brazing: skim 
and ‘sift the sauce, add a little cullis to make it rich, 
reduce it to a good consistence, put the turkey into 
your dish, and pour the sauce over it. Garnish with 


lemon. 


. Fonls. a- ys 


“TRUSS your fowl as for boiling, with the (he in 
the body ; then lay over it a layer of fat bacon cutiin 
thin slices, wrap it round i in beet leaves, then in a caul 
of veal, and put‘it into a large saucepan with three 
_ ~pints of water, a. glass of Madéira wine, a bunch of 
- sweet herbs, two or three blades of mace, and halfa 
lemon ; stew it till itis quite tender, then take it up 
and skim off the fat; make your gravy pretty thick 
with flour and butter, strain it through ‘a hair sieve, 
and put to it a pint of oysters and a tea cupful of thick 
cream; keep shaking your pan over the fire, and 
when it has ‘simmered a short time, serve up your 
fowl with the bacon, beet-leaves, and caul on, and 
pour your sauce hot upon it. Gar nish with barberries 
and red beet-roet. inca 

da 4 aM oy _ owls forced. eo: SAO BU aes 
| ‘TAKE a large fowl, pick it clean : draw it, cut it 

ia the back, and take the skin off whole ; cnt the 


oa 
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flesh from the bones, and chop it with half.a pintof 
oysters, one ounce of beef marrow, and a little pepper 
and salt. Mix it up with cream; then lay the meat 
on the bones, draw the skin over it, and sew it upthe 
back. Cut large thin slices of bacon, lay them on the 
breast of your fowl, and tie them on with packthread 
in diamonds, It will take an hour roasting by 4 mo- 
derate fire. Make a good brown gravy sauce, pour 
it into your dish, take the bacon off, lay in your fowl, 
_ and serve it up. Garnish with pickles, mushrooms, 
or oysters.—It is proper for a side-dish at dinner or 
top-dish for supper. | sac ca 
Fowls marinaded. | ihre 

RAISE the skin from the breast-bone of a large. 

- fowl with your finger ; then take a veal sweetbread, 
and cut it small, a few oysters, a few mushrooms, an 
anchovy, some pepper, a little nutmeg, some lemon- 
peel, and a little thyme; chop all together small, and 
mix it with the yolk of an egg, stuff it in between the 
skin and the flesh, but take great care you do not break 
the skin ; and then put what oysters you please in the 
body of the fowl. Paper the breast, and roast. it. 
Make good gravy, and garnish with lemon. You may 
add a few mushrooms to the sauce. . 
| Chickens chiringrate. a 
FLATTEN the breast-bones of your chickens with 

a Tolling pin, but be careful you do not break the 
skin. Strew some flour over them, then fry them in 
butter of a fine light brown, and drain all the fat out 
of the pan, but leaye the chickens in, Lay a pound 
of gravy-beef, with the same quantity of veal cut into 
thin slices, over your chickens, together with-a little 
mace, two or three cloves, some whole pepper, an 
onion, a small bunch of sweet herbs, and a piece of 
carrot. ‘Then pour ina quart of boiling water, cover 
it close, and let it stew a quarter of an hour, Then 
take out the chickens, and keep them hot: let the 
gravy boil tillit is quite rich and good ; then strain it 
off and put it into your pan again, with two spoons 
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fuls of red wine, anda few mushrooms. Put in your 
chickens to heat, then take them up, lay them in your / 
dish; and pour your sauce over them. Garnish with 
lemon, and a few slices of cold ham broiled. —__., 
Chickens a-la-~Braze. : 
’ “PAKE a couple of fine chickens, lard them, and 
season them with pepper, salt, and mace; then puta 
layer of veal.in the bottom of a deep stew-pan, with 4 
slice or two of bacon, an onion. cut in pieces, a piece 
of carrot, and.alayer of beef; then put inthe chickens 
with the breasts downwards, and a bundle of sweet- 
herbs ; after that a layer of beef, and put a quart of 
broth or water ; cover it close, and let it stew very 
gently for an hour. In the mean time get ready a 
ragoo made thus: Take two veal sweetbreads, cut 
them small and put them into a saucepan, with a 
very little broth or water, a few cockscombs, truffles, 
or morels, cut small, with an ox-palate. Stew them 
all together, and when your chickens are done, take 
them up, and keep them hot; then strain the liquor 
they are stewed in, skim off the fat, and pour it into 
your ragoo ; add a glass of red wine, a spoonful of 
catchup, and a few mushrooms; then boil all together 
with a few artickoke bottoms cutin four, and asparagus 
tops. If your sauce is not rhick enough, put in a piece 
of butter rolled in flour; and when properly done, 
lay your chickens in the dish, and pour the ragoo over 
them. Garnish with lemon. : ‘sate 
a Chickens in savory Jelly. iy, 
. TAKE two chickens, and roast them. Boil some 
calf’s feet to a strong jelly ; take out the feet, and 
skim off the fat ; beat up the whites of three eggs, and 
mix them with half a pint of white- wine vinegar, 
juice of three lemons, a blade or two of mace, a few 
pepper. corns, and a little salt. Put them to your 
jelly ; and when ithas boiled five or six minutes, strain 
it several times through ajelly bag till it is very clear, 
Then put a little in the bottom of a bowl large enough 
to hold your chickens, and when they are cold, and 
| | | , | 
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the jelly set, lay them in with their breasts down. 
Then fill your bow] quite full with the rest of your 
jelly, which you must take care to keep from setting, 
so that when you pour it into your bowl it will not 
break. Let it stand all night; and the next day put 
your bason ‘into warm water, pretty near the top. As 
soon as you find it:loose: in the bason, lay your dish 
over it, and turn it out whole. 


Chickens and Tongues. 


BOIL six small chickens very white ; then take 
six hogs’ tongues boiled and peeled, a cauliflower 
boiled whole in milk and water, and a good deal of 
spinach boiled green. ‘Then lay your cauliflower in 
the middle, the chickens close all round, and the 
tongues round them with the roots outward, and the 
spinach in little heaps between the tongues. Garnish 
with small pieces of bacon toasted, and lay a piece 
on each of the tongues. This is a good dish for a 
large company. 
Pullets a la Sainte Menehout. 

HAVING trussed the legs in the body, slit them 
down the back, spread them open on a table, take out 
the thigh hones, and beat them with a rolling-pin. 
Season them with pepper, salt, mace, nutmeg, and 
sweet herbs. ‘Then take a pound and a half of veal, 
cut it into thin slices, and lay it in a stew-pan, Cover 
it close, and set it overa slow fire, and when it begins 
_ to stick to the pan, stir in a little flour, shake it about 
till it is a little brown, and then pour in as much broth 
as will stew the fowls. Stir them together, and put 
in a little whole pepper, an onion, and aslice of bacon 
or ham. ‘Then Jay in your fowls, cover them close, 
and when they have stewed half an hour, take them 
out, lay them on the gridiron to brown on the inside, 
and then lay them before the fire to do on the outside, 
Strew over them the yolk of an egg, and some crumbs 
of bread, and baste them with a little butter. Let 
them be of a fine brown, and boil the gravy till there 
is about enough for sauce ; then strain it, and. put into. 
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it a few mushrooms, with a small piece of butter 
rolled in flour.. Lay the pullets in the dish, pour the 
sauce over them, and garnish with lemon. Bp 


Ducks a-la-Braze. 


HAVING dressed and singed your | dues? lard 
thém quite through with bacon rolled in shred parsley, 
thynie, onions, beaten mace, cloves, pepper, and salt, 
Pat in the bottom of'a stewpan:a few slices of fat 
bacon, the samé of ham or gammon of bacon, two or 
three slices of veal ‘or beef’: lay your ducks in with 
the breasts down, and cover them with’ slices, the 
same as put under them; cut in’ a carrot or two, a 
turnip, one onion, a head of celery, “a blade of mace, 
four or five cloves, and:a little whole pepper! ‘Cover 
thein ‘close down, ‘and let them simmer’ little over’a 
gentle fire till the breasts are'a light’brown ; then put 
in‘ some’ broth or'water, ‘cover ‘them’ as close down 
again as you can’; stew them gently two or three hours 
till: enough. » Then’ take’ some ‘parsley, an onion or 
shalot, ‘two anchovies, and a few gerkins or capers’; 
chop them all very fine, put them into a stew-pan with 
part of the Niquor from’ the ducks,‘ a ‘little browning, 
and the juice of half'a lemon; ‘boil it up, and cut the 
‘ends of the baéon even with the breasts of your ducks, 
lay them on your’ dish; pour the sauce hot upon’ then, 
eee serve them ‘bp.’ 


‘Ducks a-la- ‘Mode. 


TAKE a couple of fine ducks, cut them Satis quar=. 
ters; ‘and fry,them in butter till they areja light brown. 
‘Phen pour out all the fat, dust.a little flour over them, 
and put in. half a pint of good gravy, a quarter of-a 
pint of red wine,.an anchovy, two shalots, and a bundle 
of sweetsherbs : cover them close, and let them stew - 
a,quarter, of. an hour. Take out the herbs, skim off 
_ ‘the fat, and. thicken your sauce with a bit. of .butter 
rolled in flour. Put your ducks into the. dish,, strain 
your sauce over them, and send them to table, Gar- 
nish with lemon or barberries. | 
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Ducks a-la-Francoise. 

PUT two dozen of roasted chesnuts peeled into a 
pint of rich gravy, with a few leaves of thyme, two 
small onions, a little whole pepper, and a bit of ginger, 
Take a fine tame duck, lard it, and half roast it, then 
put it. into the gravy, let it stew. ten minutes, and add 
a quarter of a pint of red wine. . When the duck is 
enough take it out, boil up the. gravy toa. proper 
thickness, skim it very clean from. fat, lay the duck 
in the dish, and pour the sauce over it. Garnish 
with lemon. 64 Ey 
A Goose a-la-Mode. bet 

PICK. a large fine goose clean, skin and bone. it 
nicely, and take) off the fat...Then, take a dried 
tongue, and boil and peel it. Take a fowl, and treat 
it.in the same manner as. the goose season: it) with 
pepper, salt and beaten mace, and. roll itround the © 
tongue. Season the goose in the same manner, and 
put both tongue and fowl into'the goose. Put it into 
alittle pot that will just hold it, with two. quarts of 
beef gravy, a bundle of sweet-herbs, and an onion, 
Put some slices of ham, or. good bacon, between the 
fowl and goose ; then cover it close; and stew it. over 
a fire for an hour very slowly... Then take up your 
goose, and skim off all the fat; strain it, and put. ina 
glass of red wine, two spoonfuls of catchup, a. veal 
sweetbread cut small, some truffles, mushrooms, and 
morels, a piece of butter rolled in flour, and if wanted, 
some pepper and salt. Put the goose in again, cover 
it close, and ‘let it stew half an hour longer. ‘Then 
take it up, pour the ragoo over it, and" garnish’ with. 
Yemon. You must remember to save the bones of the 
goose and fowl, and put them into the gravy when it 
is first seton. It will be an improvement if you roll 
some beef marrow between the tongue and the fowl, . 
and between the fowl and the goose, as’ it will make 
them mellow, and eatithe finer. | shih lelaii 

It may not be amiss to inform the’ cook, that the 
best method of boning a goose, or fowls of any sort, 
is, to begin at the breast, and take out all the bones 
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without cutting-the back ; for without this method, 
when it is sewed up, and you come to stew it, it ge- 
nerally bursts in the back, whereby the shape of “it is 
spoiled. 4 | } 
3 A Goose marinaded. 

_ BONE your goose, and stuff it with forcemeat made - 
thus : take ten or twelve sage leaves, two large onions, 
and twv or three large sharp apples; chop them very 
fine, and mix with them the crumb, of a penny loaf, 
four ounces of beef marrow, one glass of red wine, 
half a nutmeg grated, pepper, salt, and a little lemon- 
_ peel shred small, and the yolks of four eggs.. When 
you have stuffed your goose with this, sew it up, fry 
it of a light brown, and then put it into a deep stew- 
pan, with two quarts of good gravy. Cover it close, 
and let it stew two hours; then take it, ont, put it into 
a dish, and keep it warm. Skim the fat clean off 
from the gravy, and put. into it a large spoonful of 
lemon-pickle, one of browning, and one of red wine ; 
an anchovy. shred fine, a little beaten mace, with 
pepper and salt to your palate. Thicken it with flour 
and butter, dish up your goose, strain the gravy over 
it, and send it to table. , Bars fy e. 
dt 5 ola Pigeons Compote. 
~ ‘TRUSS six young pigeons in the same manner as 
for boiling, and make a forcemeat for them thus: 
Grate the crumb of half.a penny. loaf, and scrape a 
quarter of a pound, of fat bacon, which will answer 
the purpose better than syet. Chop a litte parsley 
and thyme, two shalots, or an onion, some lemon-peel, 
and a little nutmeg grated; season them with pepper 
and salt, and mix them up with eggs. Put this force- 
meat into the craws of the pigeons, lard them down 
the breast, and fry them brown, Then put them into 
astewpan with some good brown gravy, and when 
they have stewed three quarters of an hour, thicken it 
with a piece of butter.rolled in flour.. When you 
serve them up, strain your gravy ever them, and lay 
forcemeat balls round them. = 

10 | | “Oo 
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_ Pigeons transmogrified.... baoditue 
- WHEN you have seasoned your pigeons properly 
with pepper ‘and salt, take a large piece of butter, 
make a puff-paste, and roll each pigeon in a piece of 
it. ‘Tie them ina cloth, so thatthe paste does not 
break, and boil them ina good deal of water. When 
they. have boiled an hour and an half, untie them, 
but with particular caution that they do not break. 
Pour a little good gravy into your dish, lay the 
pigeons in it, and serve them up. . They will eat ex- 
ceeding nice, and yield a deal of sauce, when cat up, 
of an agreeable relish, 
Pt french Pupton of Pigeons. ; 
“PUT savory forcemeat, rolled out like paste, into 
abutter dish. ‘Then put a layer of very thin slices of 
bacon, squab pigeons, sliced sweetbread, asparagus 
tops, mushrooms, cocks-combs, a palate boiled tender, 
and cut into pieces, and the yolks of foureggs boiled 
hard. Make another forcemeat, and lay it over the 
whole like a pie-crust. Then bake it, and when ‘it 
is enough, turn it into a dish, and pour in some good 
rich gravy. Cp FLAS SESE ee 
Pigeons a-la-Braze. 

PICK, draw, and truss some large pigeons, then 
take a stewpan, and'lay at the bottom some slices of 
bacon, ‘veal, and onions’ season the pigeons with 
pepper, salt, some spice beat’ fine, and sweet-herbs. 
Put them into the stewpan, and lay upon them some 
more slices of veal and bacon ; let them stew very 
gently ovet a stove, and cover them down very close. 
When they are stewed, make a ragoo with veal 
sweetbreads, truflles, morels, champignons ; the sweet- 
breads must be blanched, and put into a stewpan, 
with a ladle full of gravy, a little cullis, the truffles, 
morels, &c. Let them all. stew together with the 
pigeons. When they are enough, put them into a 
dish, and pour the ragoo over them. by fh 
| Pigeons au Poise. 3 OMe 

GUT off the feet of your p'geons, and stuff them 

A 
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with forcemeat 1 in‘ the shane of-a pear ; roll them in 
the yolk of an ego, 'and then in crumbs of bread. 
Put them into a dish.well, buttered, but do not let 
them touch each other, and. send them: to the oven. 
‘When they are enough, Jay them ina dish, and pour 
in good gravy, thickened with the yolk of an egg, or 
‘butter rolled in, flour ; but do not pour your gravy 
over the, pigeons. Garnish with lémon.—This. isa 
very genteel dish, and may be improved by the fol- 
lowing variation : | Lay one pigeon in the middle, the 
rest round, “and, stewed spinach between, with 

poset eggs on the spinach. Garnish with notched 

emon and orange cut into, ararterae and have melted 
butter i in boats, al | 


Pigeons a- ide Ay 


PUT a layer of bacon i ina large saucepan, thena 
layer of veal, a Jayer of coarse beef, and another little 
layer ofivdaljvabout:a, pound of beef, and a’ pound. of 
veal; cut wery thins a piece of carrot, a bandié of 
siveeti hers) an ‘onion, some black and white pepper, 
a blade or.two:of mace, and four or five cloves. Covet 
the saucepan’ close, set it over a slow fire, and draw 
it tillitis brown, to make the gravy of a fine light 
brown; *\'Then: ‘put a quart of boiling water, and let it 
‘stew till the:gravy is quite rich and. good. Strain it 

off, and skim ‘off allthe*fat. » In the mean. time, stuff 
thehellies of the pigeons with forcemeat, made thus; 
Take a pound: ‘of: veal, and! a pound of beef suet, and 
‘beat both ine inva mortar; an equal quantity of crumbs 
of bread, some pepper, att. nutmeg, beaten mace, 
a little lemon- peel cut small, some parsley cut small, 
and avery little thyme stripped. Mix all together 
with the’ folks 8f ‘two eggs, fill the pigeons with this, 
and flat the breasts’ down. Flonr them, and fry them 
in fresh butter’a little brown, Then pour the fat clean 
out of the pan;'and. put the gravy in the pigeons. 
Cover them’ close, ‘and let'thent stew a quarter of an 
hour, or till they are quite enough. ‘Dben take them 
up, lay them in adish, and pour in your sauce, On 
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each pigeon lay a bay leaf, and on each leaf a slice of 
bacon. Garnish with a lemon notched. 
Pigeons Surtout. 

HAVING forced your pigeons, lay a slice of bacon 
on the breast, anda slice of veal beat with the back of 
a knife, and seasoned with mace, pepper, and salt. 
Tie it on with a piece of thin packthread, and two or 
three small skewers. Put them on a fine bird-spit, 
roast them, and baste them with a piece of butter ; 
then rub over them the yolk of an egg, on which 
strew some crusts of bread, a little nutmeg, and 
sweet-herbs. When they are done, lay them in your 
dish, and have good gravy ready, with truffles, mo- 
rels, and mushrooms, to pour into your dish. Garnish 
with lemon. AN gta 

Pigeons a-la-Soussel. . 

BONE four pigeons, and make a forcemeat as for 
pigeons compote. Stuff them, and put.them into a 
stewpan with a pint of veal gravy. Stew them half 
an hour very gently, and then take them out. In the 
mean time make a veal forcemeat, and:wrap it all 
round them., Rub it over with the yolk of an ege, 
and fry them of a nice brown in good dripping. 
Take the gravy they were stewed in, skim off the fat, 
thicken with a little butter rolled in flour, the yolk of 
an egg, and a gill of cream beat up. Season it with 
pepper and salt, mix it all together,’and keep it 
stirring one way till itis smooth. Strat it into your 
dish, and put the pigeons on. Garnish with plenty of 
fried parsley. — | ne 3 

Pigeons in a Hole. — uy 

PICK, draw, and wash four young pigeons, stic 
their legs into their bellies as you do boiled: pigeons, 
and season them with pepper, salt, and beaten mace. 
Put into the belly of each pigeon a lump of butter the 
size of a walnut. Lay your pigeons in a pie-dish, 
pour over them a batter made of three eggs, two 
spoonfuls of flour, and half a pint of good milk, 
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Bake them in a moderate oven, and serve them to 
table i im the same dish. | 


Jugged Pigeons. 


PLUCK and draw six pigeons, wash them clean, 
and dry them with a cloth; season them with beaten 
mace, white pepper, and salt. Put them into a jug 
with half a pound of butter upon them. Stop up the 
jug close with a cloth, that no steam can get out ; then 
set it in a kettle of boiling water, and let it boil: an 
hour anda half. Then take out your pigeons, put the 
gravy that is come from them into a pan, and add to 
it a spoonful of wine, one of eatchup, a slice of lemon, 
half an anchovy chopped, and a bundle of sweet- 
herbs. Boil it a little, and then thicken it witha 
piece of butter rolled in flour ; lay your pigeons) in 
the dish, and strain your gravy over them. Garnish 
with parsley and red nS hei -~'This makes a =p 
preity side or corner dish, 


- Partridges alte! Brave: im, 


TAKE two brace of partridges, and truss the legs 
into the bodies ; lard them, and season with beaten 
mace, pepper, and salt. Take a stewpan, lay slices 
of bacon at the bottom, then slices of beef, and then ’ 
slices of veal, all cut thin, a piece of carrot, an onion 
cut small, a bundle of sweet-herbs, and some whole 
pepper. Putin the partridges with the breasts down- 
wards, lay some thin slices of beef and veal over them, 
and some parsley shred fine. ‘Cover them, and let 
them stew eight or ten minutes over aslow fire ; then 
give your pan a shake, and pour in a pint of boiling 
wvater. Cover it close, and tet it stew half an hour 
over a litte quicker fire ; then take out your birds, 
keep them het, pour into the pana pint of thin gravy, 
Jet them boil till there is about half a pint, then.straim 
it off, and skim. off all the fat. In the mean time have 
a veal sweetbread cut small, trufiles, and morels, 
cocks-combs, and fowls’ livers, stewed in a pint of 
good gravy half an hour, some artichoke-bottoms and 
asparagus-tops, both blanched in warm water, and a 
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few mushrooms... "Then add the other gravy ‘to’ this, 
and putin your partridges to heat.’ If it is not thick 
enough, put in a piece of butter rolled in flour. When 
thoroughly hot, put your partridges into the:dish, 
pour the sauce oyer them, and serve them to table. , 
Hebe, is Pheasants a-la-Braze. = ge 
_. COVER the bottom of: your'stewpan with a layer 
‘of beef,.a layer of veal, a little piece of bacon, a piece 
of carrot, an onion stuck with cloves, a blade or two 
of mace, a spoonful-of pepper, black and white, “and 
a bundle::of sweet-herbs.. Having ‘done this; put in 
your pheasant, and cover ‘it with. a layer of beef and a 
layer of veal. Set it: on:the fire for five or six minutes, 
and then pour in two.quarts of boiling water. Cover 
it close, and let it stew very gently an hour anda half. 
Then take up your pheasant, andikeep it hot.; let the 
gravy boil tillit-is reduced to aboutia pint, then strain 
it off, and put it in again, , Pat in a veal sweetbread 
thatthas been stewed with the pheasant, some truffles 
and morels, livers of fowls, artichoke bottoms, and (if 
you have them) asparagus-tops. , Let these simmer in 
the gravy about five or six minutes, and then add two 
spoonfuls of catchup, two of red wine, a Poona of 
browning, and a little piece of butter rolled in flour, 
Shake all together, then putin your pheasant, witha 
few mushrooms, and let them stew about five or six 
minutes more. ‘Then take up your pheasant, pour the 
ragoo over it, and lay forcemeat balls round, Garnish 
with lemon. = mii 
Snipes, or Woodcocks, in surtout. 
TAKE some forcemeat made of veal, as much beef 
suet chopped and, beat in a mortar, with an equal 
quantity of crumbs of bread ; mix in_a little beaten 
mace, pepper, and salt, some parsley, a few sweet- 
herbs, and the yolk of an egg.. Lay some of this 
meat round the dish, and then put in the snipes, be- 
ing first drawn and. half-roasted. ‘Take care of the 
trail, chop it, and scatter it all over the dish, Take 
some good gravy, according to the bigness of your 
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surtout,’ some truffles and morels, a. few mushrooms, 
a sweetbread cut in pieces, and artichoke bottoms 
cut small. : Let all stew together, shake them, and 
take the yolks of two or three eggs, beat them up with 
a spoonful or two of white wine, and stir all together 
one way. . When it is thick, take it. off, let it cool, 
and pour it into the surtout. Put in the yolks of a few 
hard eggs here. and there, season, with beaten mace, 
pepper and salt to your taste; cover it with the force- 
meat all over, then rub on the yolks of eggs to colour 
it, and send it to the oven. . Half an hour will do it 

sufficiently. | i Reltre te eek dia 


4 


Snipes and Purslain Leavess 009-0614 

DRAW your snipes, and make a forcemeat for the 
inside, but preserve your ropes for your sauce ; spit 
them ‘across upon a lark-spit, covered with bacon and 
paper, and roast them gently. ‘For sauce you must 
take’some prime thick leaves of purslain, blanch them 
well in water, put them into a ladle of cullis and gravy, 
a bit of shalot, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and parsley, and’ 
stew all together for half an hour gently. Have the 
ropes ready blanched and put in. Dish up your snipes 
upon thin slices ‘of bread fried, squeeze the juice of 
an orange into your sauce, and serve them up. 


- Larks a-la- Francoise. f | 
TRUSS your larks with the legs across, and put a 
sage-leaf over the breasts. Put them on a long thin 
skewer ; and between every lark put a bit of thin 
bacon. ‘Then tie the skewer to a spit and roast them 
before a clear brisk fire ; baste them with butter, and 
strew over them some crumbs of bread mixed with 
flour. Fry some crumbs of bread of a fine brown in 
butter. Lay the barks round the dish, and the bread- 
crumbs in the middle. i pas aaa 
Florendine Hares. - ok ttt 

LET your bare be a full grown. one, and let it hang 
up four.or five days before, you,caseit.; Leave on the 
ears, but take out all the bones, except those of the 
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head, which must be left entire. Lay your hare on 
the table, and put into it the following forcemeat : 
Take the crumb of a penny loaf, the liver shred fine, 
half a pound of fat bacon scraped ; a glass of red wine, 
an anchovy, two eggs, a little winter savory, some 
sweet marjoram, thyme, anda little pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg. Having put this into the belly, roll it up to. 
the head, and fasten it with packthread, as you would 
a collar of veal. Wrap it in a cloth, and boil it an 
hour and a half, in a saucepan covered, with two quarts 
of water. As soon as the liquor is reduced to about a 
quart, put in a pint of red wine, a spoonful of lemon- 
pickle, one of catehup, and the same of browning. 
Then stew it till it is reduced to a pint, and thicken 
it with butter rolled in flour. Lay round your hare a 
few morels, and four slices of forcemeat boiled ina 
caul of a leg of veal. When you dish it up, draw the 
jaw-bones, and stick them in the sockets of the eyes. 
Tet the ears lie back on the roll, and stick a sprig of 
myrtle in the mouth, Strain your sauce over it, and 
garnish with barberries and parsley. 

Florendine Rabbits. 
- SKIN three young rabbits, but leave on the ears, 
and wash and dry them with a cloth. ‘Take out the 
bones as carefully as you can, but leave the head 
whole, and proceed in the same manner as before di- 
rected for the hare. Have ready a white sauce made 
of veal gravy, a little anchovy, and the juice of half a 
lemon, or a tea-spoonful of lemon-pickle. | Strain it, 
and then put in a quarter of a pound of butter rolled 
in flour, so as to make the sauce pretty thick. Beat 
up the yolk of an egg, put to it some thick cream, 
nutmeg, and salt, and mix it with the gravy. Let it 
- simmer a little over the fire, but not boil, then pour 
it over your rabbits, and serve them up. Garnish 
with lemon and barberries. 


Jugged Hare. 
CUT your hare into small pieces, and lard them 
here and there with little slips of bacon, season them — 
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‘with pepper. and salt,,.and put them into an earthen 
jug, with a blade or two of mace, an, onion stuck 
with cloves, and a bunch of sweet- herbs. Cover the 
jug close, that nothing may get in; set it in a pot of 
boiling water, and three hours will doit. ‘Phen tarn 
it into the dia: take out the ‘onion wer sweet-herbs, 
and send it hot to table. 3 | 


Rabbits Hifprisédl:” 


_ TAKE two young rabbits, skewer them, and put 
the same kind of pudding into them as for roasted 
rabbits. When they are roasted take off the meat 
clean, from jthe , bones; but leave the:bones whole. 
Chop the meat very fine, with a little shred parsley, 
some lemon peel, an ounce of beef marrow, a spoon- 
ful of cream, and a little salt. Beat up the yolks of 
two egg's boiled hard, and a small piece of butter, in 
amar ble mortar ; ; then mrs all together, and put it into 
a stewpan,” Having stewed it five, minutes, Jay it on 
ithe rabbits, where ‘you took the meat off, and- putit 
lose down ‘with your hand, ‘to make. them dppear 
like whole rabbits. “Then witha salamander brown 
them all over. “Pour a good brown gravy, made as 
thick as cream, into the dish, and stick 1a bunch of 
myrtle in their mouths, Send them up to sneer e with 
their livers boiled and frothed.  — 
: Rabbits en Casserole. 


cur your rabbits into quarters, and then lard disdn 
‘or not, just'as you'please. Shake some flour: over 
them, and fry them in ‘lard or butter. ‘Then put them 
‘into an earthen pipkin,’ with a quart of good broth, a 
glass'of white wine, a little pepper and salt, acbuncgh 
of sweet-herbs, and a small piece of butter rolled ii in 
flour. Cover them close, and let them stew half an 
hour; then dish them up,.and. pour the sauce. over 
them. Garnish with Seyille oranges cut into hin 
slices, and notched, 

| Maecaroni.- 

.BROLL four ounces of maccaroni till “it is ‘quite 

tender, then lay iton a.sieve to drain, and put it into 


Pp 
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a stewpan, with about a gill of cream, anda piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Boil it five minutes, pour it 
ona plate, Jay Parmasan cheese toasted all over it, 
and send it up ina water-plate, 


Amulets, 


‘TAKE six eggs, beat them up as fine as you can, 
strain them through a hair.sieve, and put them intoa 
frying-pan, in which must be a quarter of a pound of 
hot butter. Throw ina little ham scraped fine,’ with 
shied parsley ; ; and season them with pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg. Fry it brown on the under side, and lay it 
on your dish, but do not turn it. Hold a hot sala- 
mander over it for half a minute, to take off the raw 
Took of the eggs. Stick curled parsley tn it, and serve 
it up. | 

Amulet of Asparagus. ahi at 

BEAT up six .eggs with cream, boil some of the 
largest and finest asparagus, and, when boiled, cut 
off all the green in small pieces. Mix them, with the 
eggs, and put in some pepper and salt.|; Make a slice 
of butter hot in the pan, put them in, au serve 
them up on buttered toast. 


Oyster Loaves. 


MAKE a hole in the top of some little uta ioe, 
and take out allthe crumb. Put some oysters into a 
istew-pan, with the oyster liquor, and the crumbs that 
were taken out of the loaves, and a large piece of 
‘butter, stew them together five or six minutes, then 
put ina spoonful of good cream, and fill your loaves, 
Lay abit of crust carefully on the top of eae and a put 
them in the oven toverisp. | 


Bie 


Mushroom Loaves. ° 


TAKE some small buttons and wash them as for 
‘pickling. Boil them a few minutes in a little water, 
and put to them two large spoonfuls of cream, with a 
bit of butter rolled in flour, and a little salt and pepper. 
Boil these up, then fill your loaves, and do them in the 
same manner as directed in the preceding article. 
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| Eggs and Broccoli. _ | 

BOIL your broccoli tender, observing to save a 
large bunch for the middle, and six or eight little thick 
sprigs to stick round. ‘Toast a bit of bread as large as 
you would have it for your dish or butter plate. But- 
ter some eggs thus:—Take six eggs, or as many 
as you have occasion for, beat them well,. put them 
into a sauce pan, with a good piece of butter and a 
little salt ; keep beating them with a spoon till they 
are thick enough, and then pour them on the toast. 
Set the largest bunch of broccoli in the middle, and 
the other little pieces round about. . Garnish the 
dish with little sprigs of broccoli. ‘This is. a, pretty 
side dish, or corner plate. | 
, | Spinach and Eggs. 


PICK and wash your spinach very clean in several 
waters, then put it into a¥saucepan with a little salt ; 
cover it close, and shake the pan often. When it is 
just tender, and whilst it is green, throw it intoa 
sieve to drain, and then lay it in your dish. Have 
ready/a stew-pan of water boiling, and break as many 
“eggs into cups as you would poach. When the water 
boils, put in the eggs, have an egg slice ready to 
take them out with, lay them on the spinach, and 
serve them up with melted butter ina cup. Garnish 
with orange cut into quarters. © Wedd noah | 


CHAP. XXV. 
VEGETABLES AND ROOTS. 


N dressing these articles, the greatest attention must 
be paid to cleanliness. They are, particularly at 
some times of the year, subject to dust, dirt, and in- 
sects, so that-if they are not properly cleansed, they 
will be unsatisfactory to those for whom they are proe 
vided, and disreputable to the cook. To avoid this, 
be careful first to pick out all the outside leaves, then 
wash them well in several waters, and let them fay 


9 
a? 
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some time in.a pan of clean water before you dress 
them. Be sure your saucepan is thoroughly clean, and 
boil them by themselves in plenty of water. They 
should always be brought crisp to table, which willbe 
effected by being careftl not to boil them too much.+~+ 
Such are the general observations necessary to be at+ 
tended to in dressing Vegetables and Roots. We 
shall now proceed to particalars, beginning with 
otis Asparagus. ! 

SCRAPE all the stalks very carefully till they look 
white, then cut them all even alike, and throw them 
into a pan of clean water, and have ready a stewpan — 
with water boiling. Put some salt in, and tte the 
asparagus in little buaches, pat them in, and when 
they are a little tender, take them up. If you boil 
them too much, they will lose both their colour and 
taste, Cut the round off a small loaf, about ‘half an 
inch thick, and toast it brown on both sides; then dip 
it into the liquor the asparagus was boiled in, and lay 
itin your dish. Pour a little melted butter over your 
toast, then lay your asparagus on the toast, all round. 
your dish, with the heads inwards, and send it to table, 
with melted butter ina bason. Some pour melted 
butter over them ; bat this is. injudicious, as it makes 
- the handling them very disagreeable. 3 

Artichokes. vp 

TWIST off the stalks, then put them into cold wa- 
ter, and wash theny well, When the water boils, 
put them.in with the tops downwards, that all the 
dust and sand may boil out. About an hour and a 
half, or two hours, will do them, Serve them up 
with melted butter in cups. | | 

| Broccoli. Z : 

CAREFULLY strip. off all the little branches till 
“you come to the top one, and then with a knife peel 
‘off the hard outside skin that is on the stalks and little 
branches, and throw them into water. Have readv a 
stewpan of water, throw in a little salt, and when it 
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boils, put in your broecoh. When the stalks are ten- 
der it is enough. ‘Pat in a piece of toasted bread, 
soaked in the water the broccoli was boiled in, at the 
bottom of your dish, and put your broccoli on the top 
of it,as you do asparagus. Send them up to table laid 
in. banehes, with butter ina boat. | 


Gauliflowers. 


TAKE off all the green part, then cut the Gower 
into four parts, and lay thenv in water for an posh 
Then have some milk and water boiling, pat im th 
eauliflowers, and be sure to skim the saucepan i 
When the state feel tender, take up the flowers'care- 
fully, and put them im a cullender to drain. Then 
puta spoonful of water into a clean stew-pan, with a 
little dust of flour, about a quarter, of a. pound of 
batter, a little pepper and salt, and shake it round till 
the butter is melted, and*the. whole. well mixed toge- 
ther. Then take half the cauliflower, and cut it as 
you would for pickling. Lay it into the. stew- -pan, 
turn it, and shake the pan, round for about ten minutes, 
which will be a sufficient time to do it properly. Lay 
the stewed in the middle of your plate, the boiled round 
it, and pour over it the butter in which one half was 
stewed.— This isa delicate mode of dressing cauli- 
‘flowers ; but the usual way is as follows: Cut the 
stalks off, leave a little green on, and boil them in 
spring water and salt for about fifteen minmes. Then 
take them out, drain them, and send them whole to 
table, with melted butter in a sauce-boat, | 


Green Peas: 


“LET your pease be shelled as short a time as you 
can before they are dressed, as otherwise they will lose 
a great part of their sweetness. Put them into boiling 
water, with a little salt, and a lump of loaf sugar, 
and when they begin to dent in the middle, they are 
enough. Put them into a sieve, drain the water clear 
from them, and pour them into your dish. Put in 
‘them a good lump of butter, and stir them about with. 
a spoon ull itis thoroughly melted.) Mix with them 
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likewise a little pepper and salt... Boil a small. bunch 
of mint by itself, chop it fine, and Jay it in lumps round 
the edge of your dish. Melted butter is sometimes 
preferred to mixing it with the peas. 
Windsor Beans. - 


THESE must be boiled in plenty of water, with a 
good quantity of salt in it, and when they feel tender, 
are enough. Boil and chop some parsley, put it into 
good melted butter, and serve them up with boiled 
bacon and. the butter and_ parsley in a boat. Re- 
member never to boil them with bacon, as. that will 
greatly discolour them. | 

Kidney Beans. 

FIRST carefully string them, then slit them down 
the middle, and cut them across, Put them into salt 
and water, and when the water boils in your sauce- 
pan, put them in with a little salt, They will be 
soon done, which may be known by their feeling 
‘tender. Drain the water clear from them, lay them 
in a plate, and send them up with butter in a sauce- 
boat. a 

mm Spinach. : 

BE careful to pick it exceeding clean, then wash it 
in five or six waters, put it inte a saucepan that will 
just hold it, without water, throw a. little salt.over it, 
and cover it close. Put your saucepan on a clear 
quick fire, and when you find the spinach shrunk and 
fallen to the bottom, and the liquor that comes out 
boils up, it is done. 'Tbhen put. it into a clean sieve - 
to drain, and just give it a gentle squeeze. Lay it 
ona plate, and send it to table, with melted butter 

‘in a boat, Stil eeb 
. Cabbages. , 

AFTER yon have taken off the outer leaves, and 
well washed them, quarter them, and boil them in 
plenty of water, with a handful of salt. When they 
are tender, drain them on. a sieve, but do, not press 
them.—Sayoys and greens must be boiled in the same 
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manner, but always by themselves, by which means 
they will eat crisp, and be of a good colour, 
Turnips. — 

THESE may be boiled in the same pot with your 
meat, and, indeed, will eat best if so done. . When 
they are enough, take them out, put them intoa pan, 
mash them with butter, and a little salt, and in that 
state send them to table. mara eae 

“Another method of boiling turnips, is thus: When 
you have pared them, cut them into little square pieces, 
then put them into a saucepan, and just cover them 
with water. As soon as they are enough, take them 
off the fire, and pat them into a’sieve to drain. Then 
put them into a saucepan with a good piece of butter, 
stir them over the fire a few minutes, put them into 
your dish, and serve them up. 
sr » qa Carrots, ~ fe 
. SCRAPE your carrots very clean, put. them into 
the pot, and when they are. enough, take them ont, 
and rub them ina clean cloth, Then slice them into 
a plate, and.pour some melted butter over them, If 
they are young, half an hour will sufficiently boil 
thaniwsnd diaries aliithe waked! adi | i 


Ue Ly ‘i Parsnips, thy Abb ab 

‘THESE must be boiled in plenty of water, and when 
they are soft, which you may know by running a fork 
into them, take them up. Scrape'them all fine with a 
knife, throw away all the sticky part, and ‘send them 
to table, with melted butter in a sauce-boat. 


Potatoes. 


THESE must be boiled in so small a quantity of 
water as will be just sufficient to keep the saucepan 
from burning. Keep them close covered, and as soon 

-as the skins begin te crack, they are enough. Hav- 
ing drained out all the water, let them remain in. the 
saucepan covered for two or three minutes; then peel 
‘them, lay them ina plate, and pour some melted butter 
over them, Or, when you have peeled them, you 
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may do thas: lay them ona gridiron till they are ofa 
fine brown, and send them to: ‘table, 

Potatoes scolloped. 

- HAVING boiled your potatoes, beat them fine in 

A eskionl, with some cream,.a large piece of butier, and 
a hittle ult. Put them into scollop shells, make thee 
smooth on the top, score them. with a knife, and lay 
thin slices of butter on the tops of them,, Then put 
them into: a Dutch oven.to brown before the fire.— 
This apieleers a pveay dish fora Tight Saati 


: Pre Bao 
PUDDINGS,” 


1s: this degree of cookery some. previous and general 
observations are necessary ; the most material of 
which are, first, that your cloth be thoroughly clean, 
and before you put your pudding into it, dip at into 
boiling water, strew some flour over it, and then 
give ita shake. If itis a bread pudding, tie it loose; 
but if a batter pudding, close ; ‘and never put \your 
padding in till the water boils. | All bread and 
custard puddings that are baked require time and a 
moderate _oven;, but batter and) rice puddings a 
quick oven. Before you put your pudding into the 
dish for baking, be careful always to moisten the 
bottom ond Aisles with pH itedy Tr Me eslei) 


SECT. 1, 
BOILED. PUDDINGS... 


‘ipoded Puddi ing. 


TAKE the crumb of a penny loaf, cut it inte veny 
thin slices, put it into a quart of milk, and set it over 
a chafing dish-of coals till the bread has soaked up all 
the milk. ‘Then put im a piece of butter, stirit round, 
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and let it stand till it is cold ; or you may boil your 
milk, and pour it over the bread and cover it up close, 
which will equally answer the same purpose. Then 
take the yolks. of six eggs, the whites of three, and 
beat them up witha little rose-water and nutmeg, and 
a little salt and sugar, ‘Mix all well together, and put 
it into your cloth, tie it loose to give it room to swell, 
and boilit an hour. When done, put it into your 
dish, pour melted butter over it, and serve it to table. 

Another, but more expensive, way of making a 
bread-pudding is this: cut thin all the crumb of a 
stale penny loaf, and put it into a quart of cream, set 
it over a slow fire, till it is scalding hot, and then let 
it stand till it is cold. Beat up the bread and the 
cream well together, and grate insomenutmeg. ‘Take 
twelve bitter almonds ; boil them in two spoonfuls of 
water, pour the water to the cream, stir it in with a 
little salt, and sweeten it to your taste. Blanch the 
almonds in a mortar, with two spoonfuls of rose or 
orange flower water, till they are a fine paste; then 
mix them by degrees with the cream. » Take, the 
yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of four, beat them 
up well, put them into the cream likewise, and mix 
the whole well together. Dip your cloth into warm 
water, and flour it well, before you: put in the pud- 
ding’: tie it loose, and let it boil an hour.. 'Take care 
_ the water boils when you put it in, and that it keeps 
soall the time. When it is enough, turn it into your 
dish. Melt some. butter, and put in it two er three 
_ spoonfuls of white wine or sack ; give it a boil, and 
pour it over your pudding. ‘Then strew a good deal 
of fine sugar over your pudding and dish, and send it 
hot to table. Instead of a cloth, you may boil it in 
a bowl or bason, whichis. indeed the better way of 
the two. In this case, when it is enough, take it:up 
- in-the bason, and. let itstand a minute or two to:cool, 
then untie the string, wrap the cloth round the bason, 
lay your dish over it, and turn the pudding ont: then 
take off the bason and cloth with great care, .other- 


Bt ? Qq | 
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wise a light pudding will be subject to break in turn- 
ing it out. is 
Batter Pudding. 

TAKE a quart of milk, beat up the yolks of six 
egos, and the whites of three, and mix them witha 
quarter of a pint of milk. ‘Then take six spoonfuls 
of flour, a tea spoonfal of salt, and one of ginger. Pat 
to these the remainder of the milk, mix all well to- 

gether, put it into your cloth, and boil it an hour and 
u quarter. Pour melted butter over it when you serve 
it up. 
_ A batter pudding may be made without eggs, in 
which case proceed thus: take a quart of milk, mix 
six spoonfuls of flour with a little of the milk first, 
a tea spoonful of salt, two of beaten ginger, and two 


of the tincture of saffron. Then mix all together, 
and boil it an hour. | 
Custard Pudding. 

PUT a piece of cinnamon into a pint of thick 
creatn, boil it, and add a quarter of a pound of sugar. 
When cold, put in the yolks of five evos well beaten, 
stir this over the fire till it is pretty thick, but be care- 
ful it does not boil. When quite cold, butter a cloth 
well, dust it with flour, tie the custard in it very close, 
and boil it three quarters of an hour: When yon take 
it up, put itinto a bason to cool a little; untie the 
eloth, lay the dish on the bason, and tura it carefully 
out. Grate over it a little sugar, and sérve it up with 
inelted butter and a little wine in a boat, 

' Quaking Pudding. 

TAKE a quart of cream, boil it, and let it stand till 
almost cold ; then beat up four eggs very fine, with a 
spoonful and a halfof flour: mix them well with yout 
cream: add sugar.and nutmeg to your palate, Tie it 
close up.on.a cloth well buttered. Let it boil an bour,. 
and then turn. it) caréfully out; Pour over it melted 
butter... 9 baat ited + dees ieoupdilen aad! 


~~ * 


\ 
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- Sage Pudding. 


BOIL two ounces of sago in a pint of milk till 
tender. When cold, add five eggs, two Naples bis- 
cuits, a little brandy, ‘and sugar to your taste. Boil it 
ina bason, and serve it up with melted butter, and a 
sisi wine and sugar, 

‘Marrow Pudding. 


GRATE a penny loaf with crumbs, and pour on 
them a pint. of. boiling hot cream. Cut, a pound of 
beef marrow very thin, beat up four eggs well, and 
then add a glass of brandy, with sugar and natmeg to 
your taste. Mix them all well. together, and boil it 
three quarters of an hour, Cut. two ounces of citron 
into very thin bits, and when ype dish up. your pud- 
iin stick theua all over it, 


Biseuit Pudding. 


POUR a pint of boiling milk or cream over three 
penny Naples biscuits grated, and’ cover it close. 
When cold, add the yolks of four eggs, the whites. of 
two, some nutmeg, a little brandy, half a spoonfub of 
flour, and some sugar. Boil it an hour in a china 
bason, and serve it up with, melted butter, wine, and 
sugar. | 

Almond. Pudding, 


PAKE a: pound of sweet almonds, and beat vats 
as fine as possible, with three spoonfuls of rose water, 
and a gill of sack or white wine. Mix in half-a’ pound: 
of fresh butter melted, with five yolks of eggs, and two 
whites, a quart of cream, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
half a nutmeg grated, one spoonful of flour, and three. 
spoonfuls of crumbs of bread, Mix all wel! dial 
and boils it Half an hour. will do its, | 

Tansey Pudding. | . 

“pur: as) prensa boiling cream to four Naples tibet ) 
grated as will wet them; beat them with the yolks of 
fourieggs. Have readyia few: chopped tansey-leaves, 
with as much; spinach as will orake it a'pretty green. 
Be careful not to put tea much tansey in, becatise it 
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will make it bitter. Mix all together when the cream 
is cold, with a little sugar, and set it over a slow fire 
till it grows thick, then take it off, and, when. cold, 
put it in a cloth, well buttered and floured ; tie it-up 
close, and let it boil three quarters of an hour take 
it up in a bason, and let it stand one quarter, then turn 
it carefully out, and put white wine sauce round it. 


Or you may make it thus : 


TAKE a quarter of a pound of almonds, blanch 
them, and beat them very fine with rose-water; slice 
‘aFrench roll very thin, put in a pintof cream boiling 
hot ; beat four eggs very well, and mix with the eggs 
‘when beaten, a little sugar and grated nutmeg, a olass 
of brandy, a little’ juice of tansey, and the juice of 
spinach to make it green. Pat all the ingredients into 
‘a stewpan, with a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
give it a gentle boil. You may either put it into a 
cloth and boil i it, or bake it in a dish. 


Herb Pudding. | 

“STEEP a quart of groats in warm water half an 
Heli, ‘and then cut a pound of hog’s lard into little 
bits. : Take of spinach, beets, parsley, and leeks, a 
handfal of each ; three large onions chopped small, 
and three sagé leaves ‘cut very fine. Put ina little 
‘salt, mix all well together, and tie it close. It will 
require to be taken up ) while boiling; i in pobaet to NOOSE 
the meeinet Mi 


Mi Pudding. 


| PICK and wash clean a quarter of a. peck of, spi- 
nach, put it toa saucepan with a little salt, cover it, 
close, and when’ it is boiled just tender, throw it 
into a sieve to drain.’ Then chop it with a knife, 
_beat up six eggs, and mix with it half a pint of cream, 
pand.a stale roll grated: fine, alittle nutmeg, and a 
quarter of a> pound ef; melted butter.» Stirvall well 
-together,. put it into the saucepan in. which you boiled 
the spinach, and keep stirring it all the time till it be- 
gins tothicken. .'Then wet and flour your cloth: well,. 
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_tie it up, and boil it an hour. “When done, turn it in 
your dish, pour melted butter over it, with the juice 
of a Seville orange, and strew on it a little grated 
Sugars) xewies pa Both oy" | 
ae ~~ Cream Pudding. 
~ BOIL’ a quart of cream with a blade of mace, 
and half a nutmeg grated, and then let it stand to 
cool. Beat up eight eggs, and three whites, and strain 
them well. Mix a spoonful of flour with them, a 
quarter of a pound of almonds blanched and beat very 
fine, with a spoonful of orange-flower or rose-water. 
Then by degrees, mix in the cream, ‘and stir all well 
together. ‘T'ake a thick cloth, wet. and flour it well, 
pour in your mixture, tie it close, and boil it half an 
hour. Let the water boil fast all the time, and, when 
done, turn it in your dish, pour melted butter over it, 
with a-little wine or sack, and strew on the top fine 
sugar grated, , Bik 
; ik Hunting Pudding. : 
- MIX eight eggs beat: up fine with a pint of good 
eream, and a pound of flow. Beat them well together; 
and put to them a pound of beef suet finely chopped, 
a pound of currants well cleaned, half a pound of jar 
raisins stoned and chopped. small,, two ounces of can- 
died orange cut small, the same of candied citron, a 
quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, and a large 
nutmeg grated. Mix all together with half a gill of 
brandy, put it into a cloth, and boil it four hours. Be 
sure to put it’ in when the water boils, and keep it 
boiling all the time.’ When done, turn it into a dish; 
and strew over it powdered sugar. deel 
~ Steak Pudding. .. Simei 
MAKE a good crust, with. flour and: suet shred 
fine, and. mix it up with cold water ; season it witha 
little salt, and make it pretty stiff... Take either beef 
or mutton steaks, well season them with pepper and 
salt, and make it upas you would an apple pudding ; 
tie it in a cloth, and put it in when. the water boils. 
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Ifa small pudding, it will take three hours ; ifa large 


one, five Wont 
Calf’ s-Foot Pudding. . 


MINCE very fine a pound of calves’ -feet, fret 
taking out the fat and brown, Then take a pound 
and a half of suet, pick off all the skin, and shred it 
small. Take six eggs, all the yolks, and but half the 
whites, and beat them well. Then take the crumb 
of a half-penny roll grated, a pound of currants clean 
picked. and washed, and rubbed i ina cloth, as much 
milk as will moisten it with the eggs, a handful of flour, 
and alittle salt, nutmeg, and sugar, to season it to 
your taste, Boil it nine “hours : then take it up, lay it 
in. your dish, and pour melted butter over it. If you 
put white wine and sugar into the butter, it will be a 
preAsing, addition, " 

Prune Pudding. pel Fe 

TAK E a few spoonfuls from a quart of milk, su 
beat in‘it six yolks of eggs and three whites, four 
spoonfuls of flour, a little salt, and two spoonfuls of 
beaten ginger. ‘Then by degrees mix in the. rest of 
the milk, and a pound of prunes. Tie it: up ina 
cloth, boil it an hour, and pour over it melted’ butter. 
Damsons done inthe same manner are: equally pease 


Had lum Pudding. 


CUT a pound of suet into small pieces, but nob ees 
fine ; ; a pound of currants washed clean, a pound of 
ryaisins-stoned, eight, yolks of eggs, and; four whites, 
halfa nutmeg grated, a tea-spoonful of beaten ginger, 
a pound of flour, and a pint of milk. Beat the eggs 
first, then put to them, half the milk, and, beat them, 
together ; ; and, by degrees, stir in ‘Te flour, then the 
suet, spice and fruit, and as much milk as will mix it 
well together, very thick. Et will take: four hours: 
boiling. . When done, tura it into ree dish; ae 
strew.oven it grated sugar. | 


Hasty Pudding, eta 
PUT four bay-leaves into a quart of milk, and a 
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set it on the fire'to boil. Then beat up the yolks of 
two eggs with a little salt. Take two'or thrée spoon- 
fuls of milk, and beat up with four eggs, take out thé 
bay-leaves, and stir up the remainder of the milk. 
Then with a wooden spoon itt one hand, and flour in 
the other, stir it in till it is of a good thickness, but not 
too thick. Let it boil, and keep it stirring ; then 
pour it into a dish, and stick pieces of butter in 
different placés; Remember before you stir in the 
flour to take out the bay-leaves. 


Oatmeal Pudding. | 
TAKE a pint of whole oatmeal, and steep it in a 
quart of boiled milk over night. In the morning take — 
half a pound of beef suet shred fine, and mix with the 
oatineal and milk ; then add to them some grated nut¢ 
meg and a little salt, with three exes beatup, a quar- 
ter of a pound of currants, the same quantity of raisins, 
and as much sugar as will sweeten it. Stir the whole. 
well togetlier, tie it pretty close, and boil it two hours. 
When done, turn it into your dish; and pour over it 
melted butter. . } res 4 
Suet Pudding. | | | 
"SAKE six spoonfuls of flour, a pound of suet shred 
small, four eggs, a spoonful of beaten ginger, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, anda quart of milk. Mix the eggs 
and flour with a pint of the milk very thick, and with 
the seasoning mix in the rest ef the milk’with the’ 
suet. Let your batter be pretty thick, and boil it 
two hours. +i 

mf Veal-Suet Pudding. tes 
TAKE a three-penny loaf, and cut the ertimb of it 
into slices. Boil and pour two quarts of milk on the 
bread, and’ then put to it one pound of veal suet 
melted down. Add to these one pound of. currants, 
and sugar to your taste, half a nutmeg, and'six eogs 
well mixed together. ‘T'his pudding may. be either 
boiled or baked ; if the latter, be Carefal to well but- 

ter the inside of your dish. 7 

‘A 
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Cabbage Pudding. 


TAKE one pound of beef suet, and as ial of ve 
lean part of a leg of veal.. Then take a little cabbage 
well washed, and scald it. Bruise the suet, veal, and 
cabbage together in a marble mortar, and season it 
with mace, nutmeg, ginger, a little pepper and salt; 
and put in some green gooseberries, grapes, or bar- 
berries, Mix them all well with the yolks of four or 
five eggs well beaten. Wrap all up together in a 
green cabbage leaf, and tie it in a cloth. It will take 
about an hour boiling. 


A Spoonful Pudding. — 


TAKE a spoonful of flour, a ‘spoonful of cream, or 
milk, an egg’, a little nutmeg, ginger, and salt. Mix 
all together, and boil it in a little wooden dish half an 
hour... If you think proper, you may add a few 
currants. 

White Puddings in Skins. 

BOIL half a pound of rice in milk till it is soft, 
having first washed the rice well in warm water. Put 
it into a sieve to drain, and beat half a pound of Jor- 
dan almonds very fine with some rose water. Wash 
and dry a pound of currants, cut in small bits, a pound 
of hog’s lard, beat up six eggs well, half a pound of 
sugar, a large nutmeg grated, a stick of cinnamon, a 
little mace, and a little salt. Mix them well toge- 
ther fill your skins, and boil them. 


Apple Pudding. 


-FLIAVING made a puff-paste, roll it near r half an 
inch thick, and fill the crust with apples pared and 
cored. Grate ina little lemon- -peel, and in the winter 
a little lemon-juice, (as it quickens the apples) put in 
some sugar, close the crust, and tie it in a cloth.) A 
small pudding will take two hours boiling, and a 
large one three or four. 


Apple Dumplings. 
WHEN you have pared. your apples, take out the 


= 
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core with an apple-scraper, and fill up the hole with 
quince, orange-marmalade, or sugar, as may best suit 
you. Then take a piece‘of paste, make a hole in it, 
lay in your apple, put another piece of paste in the 
same form over it, and close it up round the side of the 
apple. Put them into boiling water, and about three 
quarters of an hour will do them. Serve them ‘u 
with melted butter poured over them. | 
| Suet Dumplings. 
TAKE a pint of milk, four eggs, a pound of suet, 

a little salt and nutmeg, two tea-spoonfuls of ginger, 
and such a quantity of flour, as will make it into a 
light paste. When the water boils, make the paste 
into dumplings, and roll them in a little flour. Then 
put them into the water, and move them gently to 
prevent their sticking. A little more than half an 
hour will boil them. 

; Raspberry Dumplings. 

. MAKE a good puff paste and roll it. Spread over 
it raspberry jam, roll it into dumplings, and boil them 
an hour. Pour melted butter in,the dish, and strew 
over them grated sugar. | 

, Yeast’ Dumplings. 
MAKE a light dough with flour, water, yeast, and 


salt, as for bread, cover it with a cloth, and set it 


before the fire for half an hour. Then have a sauce- 
pan of water on the fire, and when it boils, take the 
dough, aud make it into round balls, as big as a large 
hen’segg. ‘Then flatten:them with your hand, put 
them into the boiling water, and a few minutes will 
do them, Take care that. they do not fall to the 
bottom of the pot or saucepan, as in that. case they 


_ will then be heavy ; and. be sure to keep the water 


boiling all the time. When they are enough take 

them up, and lay them in your dish, with melted 

butter in a boat. ae . ov Sa 
Nic it, SPLVIA OR Eo! 
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Norfolk Dumplings. 

TAKE half a pint of milk, two eggs, a little salt, 
and make them into a.good thick batter with flour, 
Have ready a clean saucepan of water boiling, and 
drop your batter into it, and two or three minutes 
will boil them; but be particularly carefal that. the 
water boils fast when you put the batterin. Then 
throw them into a sieve to drain, turn them into 
a dish, and stir a lump of fresh butter into them. 

Hard Dumplings. : 

MAKE some flour and water, with a little 
salt into a sort of paste. Roll them in balls in a little 
flour, throw them into boiling water,.and half an 
hour will boil them. ‘They are best boiled with a 
sood piece of beef. — 

Potatoe Pudding. 


BOIL half a pound of potatoes till they are soft, 
then peel them, masli them with the back of a spoon, 
atid rub them throtgh a sieve to have them fme and 
smooth. Then take half a pound of fresh butter 


melted, half a pound of fine sugar, and beat them well . 


together till they are quite smooth. Beat up six eggs, 

whites as well as yolks, aud stir them in with a glass 

of sack. or brandy. Pour it into your cloth, tie it up, 

and aliout half an hour will doit. When you take it 

out, melt, some butter, put into it.a glass of wine 

sweetened. with sugar, and pour it over your pudding. 
; Black Puddings. 

BEFORE you kill a hog get a peck of groats, boil 
thém half an hour in water, then drain them, and put 
them in a clean tub, or large pan. Then kill your 
hop, save two quarts of the blood, and keep stirring it 
till it is quite cold; then mix it with your groats, 
and stir them well together. Season with a large 
spoonful of salt, a quarter of an otince of cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg together, an equal quantity of each; diy 
it, beat it well, and mix in. ‘Take a little winter- 
savory, sweet-marioram, and thyme, penny-royal strip- 


‘ 
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ped of the stalks and chopped very fine ; just enough 
to season them, and to give them a flavour, but no 
more, .The next day take the leaf of the hog, and 
eut it into dice, scrape and wash the guts very clean, 
then tie one end, and begin to fill them ; mix in the 
fat as you fill them, but be sure to put in a good deal 
of fat, fill the skins three parts full, tie the other end, 
and make your pudding what length you please ; 
prick them with a pin, and put thém in a kettle of 
boiling water. Boil them very slowly for an hour, 
then take them out, and Jay them on clean straw. 


SEOT. II. 
BAKED PUDDINGS. 


Vermicelli Pudding. 


TAKE four ounces of yermicelli ‘and boil it ina 
pint of new milk till it is soft, with a stick or two of 
cinnamon. Then pe in half a pint of thick cream, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, the like quantity of 
sugar, and the yolks of four eggs beaten fine, Bake 
it without paste in an earthen dish. | 


| . Sweetmeat Pudding. 
COVER your dish with a thin puff-paste, and 


then take candied orange or lemon-peel, ‘and citron, 


of each an ounce. Slice them thin, and lay them all 
over the bottom of the dish. Then beat up eight 
yolks of eggs, and two whites, and put 'to them half 
a pound of sugar, and half a pound of melted butter. 
Mix the whole well together ; put it on the sweet- 
meats, and send itto a moderate heated oven. About 
an hour will do it. — ie 
: | Orange Pudding, = = 
BOIL the rind of a Seville orange very soft, ‘then 
beat it in a marble mortar with the juice, and put to 
it two Naples biscuits grated very fine, a quarter of a 


pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, and the yolks 
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of six eggs. Mix them well together, lay a good puff- 
aste round the edge of your dish, and bake it half an 
bowen a gentle oven. Or you may make it thus : 
Take the yolks of sixteen eggs, beat them well 
with half a pint of melted butter, grate in the rinds 
of two fine Seville oranges, beat in half a pound of 
fine sugar, two spoonfuls of orange flower-water, two 
of rose-water, a gill of sack, half a pint of cream, two 
Naples biscuits, or the crumb of a half-penny loaf 
soaked in cream, and mix all well together. Make a 
thin puff-paste, and lay it all round the rim, and over 
the dish, Then pour in the pudding, and send it to 
the oven. | Aberin “pte 
Lemon Pudding. 


TAKE three lemons, cut the rinds off very thin, 
and boil them in three quarts of water till they are 
tender. Then pound them very fine in a mortar, and 
have ready a quarter of a pound of Naples biscuits 
boiled up in a quart of milk or cream. Mix them and 
the lemon rind with it, and beat up twelve yolks and 
six whites of eggs very fine. Melt a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, and put in half a pound of su- 
gar, anda little orange flower water. Mix all well 
together, put it over the fire, keep it stirring till it is 
thick, and then squeeze in the juice of half a lemon. 
Put puff-paste round your dish, then pour in. your 
pudding, cut some candied sweetmeats and strew 
over it, and bake it three quarters of an hour, Or 
you may make it in this manner : 

Blanch and beat eight ounces of Jordan almonds 
with orange flower water, and add to them. half a 
pound of cold butter, the yolks of ten eggs, the juice 
of a large lemon, and half the rind grated fine. Work 
them in a marble mortar till they look white and light, 
then put the puff-paste on your dish, pour in your 
pudding, and bake it half an hour. ber 


Almond Pudding. a Mi 
TAKE a little more than three ounces of the crumb 
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of white bread sliced, or grated, and steep it ina pint 
and a half of cream. ‘Then beat half a pint of 
blanched almonds very fine, till they are like a paste, 
with a little orange flower water. Beat up the yolks 
of eight eggs, and the whites of four. Mix all well 
together, put ina quarterof a pound of white sugar, 
and stir in about a quarter of a pound of melted but- 
ter. Put it over the fire, and keep stirring it till it is 
thick. Lay a sheet of puff-paste at the bottom of 
your dish, and pour. in the ingredients. Half an hour 
will bake it. | ays 


Rice Puddings. | 


BOIL four ounces of ground rice till it is soft, 
then beat up the yolks of four eggs, and put to them a 
pint of cream, four ounces of sugar, and a quarter of 
a pound of butter. Mix them well together, and 
either boil or bake it. Or you may make it thus: 

Take a quarter of a pound of rice, put it into a 
saucepan, with a quart of new milk, a stick of cinna- 
mon, and stir it often to prevent its sticking to the 
saucepan. When boiled till thick, put it into a pan, 
stir in a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, and sweeten 
it to your palate. Grate in half a nutmeg, and three 
or four spoonfuls of rose-water, and stir all well to- 
gether. When it is cold, beat up eight eggs, with 
half the whites, mix them well in, pour the whole in 
a buttered dish, and send it to the oven. 

If you would make a cheap boiled rice. pudding, 
proceed thus: ‘Take a quarter of a pound of rice, and 

alf a pound of raisins, and tie them in a cloth; 
but give the rice a good deal of room to swell. — Boil 
- ittwo hours, and when it is enough, turnit into your 
dish, and pour melted butter and sugar over it, with a 
little nutmeg. Or you may make it thus: Tie a 
quarter of a pound of rice in a cloth, but give it 
room for swelling. Boil it an hour, then take it up, 
untieit, and with a spoon stir in a quarter of a pound 
of butter. Grate some nutmeg, and sweeten it to 
‘your taste. ‘Then tie it up close, and boil it another 
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hour. Then take it up, turn it into your dish, and 
pour over it melted butter, - 
Millet Pudding. 

WASH and pick clean half a pound of millet-seed, 
and put it into half a pound of sugar, a whole nut- 
meg grated, and three quarts of milk, and break in 
half a pound of fresh butter. Butter your dish, pour 
it in, and send it to the oven. e ) 

Oat Pudding. . 

TAKE a pound of oats with the husks off, and lay 
them in new milk, eight ounces of raisins of the sun, 
stoned, the same quantity of currants well picked and 
washed, a pound of suet shred fine, and six new laid 
eggs well beat up. Season with nutmeg, beaten gin- 
ger, and salt, and mix them all well together. 

Transparent Pudding. 

Beat up eight eggs well in a pan, and put to 
them half a pound of butter, and the same quantity 
of loaf sugar beat fine, witha little grated nutmeg. 
Set it on the fire, and keep stirring it till it is the thick- 
ness of buttered eggs. Then put it into a bason to 
cool, roll a rich puff-paste very thin, lay it round the 
edge of your dish, and pour in the ingredients. Put 
it into a moderately heated oven, and about half an 
hour will do it. 
| French Barley Pudding. 

BEAT up the yolks of six eggs, and the whites 
of three, and put them into a quart of cream. Sweeten 
it to your palate, and put in a little orange flower 
water, or rose water, and a pound of melted butter. 
Then put in six handfuls of French barley, having first 
boiled it tender in milk. Then butter a dish, pour it 
in, and send it to the oven. | 

go ded Potatoe Pudding. aa 
» BOIL two pounds of white potatoes till they are 
soft, peel and beat them in a mortar, and strain them 
through a sieve til they are quite fine. Then mix 
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in half a pound of fresh butter melted, beat up the 
yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of three. Add 
half a pound of white sugar, finely pounded, half a 
pane of sack, and stir them well together. Grate in 

alfa large nutmeg, and stir in half a pint of cream. 
Make a puff-paste, lay it all over the dish, and round 
the edges; pour in the padding, and bake it till it is 
of a fine light brown. | 

| Lady Sunderland’s Pudding. 

BEAT up the yolks of eight eggs with the whites 
of three, add to them fivé spoonfuls of flour, with half 
a nutmeg, and put them intoa pint of cream. Butter 
the insides of some small basons, fill them half full, 
and bake them an hour. ‘When done, turn them out 
of the basons, and pour over them melted butter mix- 
ed with wine and sugar. 7 

) ». Citron Pudding. 

TAKE a spoonful of fine flour, two ounces of sugar, 
a little nutmes, and half a pint of cream. Mix them 
well together, with the yolks of three eggs. Put it 
into tea cups, and divide among them two ounces of 
citron cut very thin. Bake them in a pretty quick 
oven, and turn them out upon a china dish. | 


Chesnut Pudding. 


BOIL a dozen and a half of chesnuts in a saucepan 
of water fora quarter of an hour.» Then blanch and 
rae them, and beat them in a marble mortar, with a 
ittle orange flower or rose water and sack, till they 
come to a fire thin paste. Then beat up twelve 
eggs with half the whites, and mix them well. Grate 
half a nutmeg, a little salt, and mix them with three 
pints of cream, and half a pound of melted butter. 
Sweeten it to your palate, and mix all together. Put 
it over the fire, and keep stirring it till it is thick, 
Lay a puff-paste all over the dish, pour in the mix- 
tare and send it to the oven. When you cannot get 
cream; take three pints of milk, beat up the yolks of 
four eggs, and stir into the milk. Set it over the fire, 

1 
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stirring it all the time till it is scalding hot, and then 
mix it instead of cream. 
Quince Pudding. 

SCALD your quinces till they are very tender, then 
pare them thin, and scrape off all the soft part. 
Strew sugar on them till they are very sweet, and put 
to them a little ginger, and a little cinnamon. Toa 
pint of cream put three or four yolks of eggs and stir 
your quinces in it tillitis of a good thickness. Butter 
your dish, pour it in, and bake it.—In the same man- 
ner you may treat apricots, or white pear plums. 


Cowslip Pudding. 


CUT and pound small the flowers of a peck of 
cowslips, with halfa pound of Naples biscuits grated, 
and three pints of cream. Boil them a little, then 
take them off the fire, and beat up sixteen eggs, with 
a little cream and rose water. Sweeten to your pa- 
late. Mix it all well together, butter a dish, and 
pourit in. Bake it, and when it is enough, throw 
fine sugar over it, and serve it up. 


Cheese-curd Puddings. | 


TURN a gallonof milk with rennet, and drain o 
all the curd from the whey. Put the curd into a mor- 
tar, and beat it with half a pound of fresh butter, till 
the butter and the curd are well mixed. Beat the 
yolks of six eggs, and the whites of three, and strain 
them to the curd. Then grate two Naples biscuits, 
or half a penny roll. Mix all these together, and 
sweeten to your palate. Butter your patty-pans, and 
fill them with the ingredients. Bake them in a mo- 
derately heated oven, and when they are done, turn 
them into a dish. Cut citron and candied orange- 
peel into little narrow bits, about an inch long, and 
blanched almonds cut in long slips. Stick them here 
and there on the tops of the puddings, according to 
your fancy. Pour melted butter, with a little sack in 
it, into the dish, and throw fine sugar all over them. , 
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Apple Pudding. 

PARE twelve large apples, and take out the cores. 
Put them into a saucepan, with four spoonfuls of wa- 
ter, and boil till they are soft and thick. Then beat 
' them well, stir in a pound of loaf sugar, the juice 
of three lemons, and the peels of two cut thin and 
beat fine in a mortar, and the yolks of eight eggs. 
Mix all well together, and bake it in a slack oven, 
When done, strew over it a little fine sugar. 


‘Bread and Buiter Pudding. 


CUT a penny loaf into thin slices.of bread and 
butter as you do for tea. Butter your dish and lay 
slices all over it. Strew on a few currants washed and 
picked clean, then a row of bread and butter, then a 
few currants again, and so on till your bread and but- 
ter is all in.—'Then take a pint of milk, beat up four 
eggs, a little salt, and halfa nutmeg grated. Mix all 
together with sugar to your taste; then pour it over 
the bread, and bake it half an hour. ; 


A Grateful Pudding. 


TO a pound of flour adda pound of white bread 
grated, ‘Take eight eggs, but only half the whites ; 
beat them up, and mix with them a pint of new milk. 
Then stir in the bread and ‘flour, a pound of raisins 
stoned, a pound of currants, half a pound of sugar, 
and a little beaten ginger. Mix all well together, 
pour it into your dish, and send it to the oven. If 
you can get cream instead of milk, it will be a ma-- 
terial improvement. | 
| Carrot Pudding. 


SCRAPE a raw carrot very clean, and grate it. 
Take half a pound of the grated carrot, and a pound 
of grated bread; beat up eight eggs, leave out half 
the whites, and mix the egos with halfa pint ofcream. 
Then stir in the bread and carrot, half a pound of 
fresh butter melted, half a pint of sack, three spoon- 
‘fuls of orang'e-flower. sult and a nutmeg grated. 

Mi goth s 
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Sweeten to your palate. Mix all well together, and 
if it be not thin enough, stir in a little new milk or 
cream. Let it he of a motlerate thickness, lay a puff- 
paste all over the dish, and pour in the ingredients.— 
It will take an hour baking. 


Yorkshire Pudding. - 


TAKE four large spoonfuls of flour, and beat it up 
well with four eggs and a little salt. Then put tothem 
three pints of milk, and mix them well together. But- 
ter a dripping-pan, and set it under beef, mutton, or 
a loin of veal. When the meat is about half roasted, 
put in your pudding, and let the fat drip on it. When 
it is brown at top, cut it into square pieces and turn it 


over : and when the under side is browned also, send 
it to table on a dish. 


CHAP, XXYVII. 
PIES. 

HERE are several things necessary to be parti- 
cularly observed by the cook, in order that her 
labours and ingenuity under this head may be brought 
to their proper degree of perfection, One very ma- 
terial consideration must be, that the heat of the oven 
is duly proportioned to the nature of the article to be 
haked. Light paste requires a moderate oven ; if it is 
too quick, the crust cannot rise, and will therefore be 
burned; and if too slow, it will be soddened, and 
want that delicate light brown it ought to have. 
Raised pies must have a quick oven, and be well 
closed up, or they will sink in their sides, and lose their 
proper shape. ‘Tarts that are iced, should be baked 
in a slow oven, or the icing will become brown before 

the paste is properly baked. 
Having made these general observations respecting 
the baking of pies, we shall now direct the cook how to 
make the different kinds of paste, as they must be 
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proportioned in their qualities according to the respec- 
tive articles for which they are to be used. 

Puff-paste must be made thus : ‘Take a quarter of 

a peck of flour, and rub into it a pound of butter very 
fine. Make it up inte a light paste, with cold water, 
just stiff enongh to work it up. ‘Then roll it out about 
‘as thick as a crown piece; put a layer of butter all 
over, then sprinkle on a little flour, double it up, and 
roll it out again. Double and roll it, with layers of 
butter, three times, and it will be properly fit for 
use. ve 

Short Crust : Put six ounces of butter to eight of 
flour, and work them well together ; then mix it up 
with as little water as vss ble, so as to have ita 
stiffish paste ; then roll it out thin for use. 

A good Paste for large Pies. Take a peck of flour, 
and put to it three eggs; then put in halfa pound of 
suet, and a pound and a half of butter and suet, and 
as much of the liquor as will make it a good light 
erust.— Work it up well, and roll it out. - 

A standing Crust for great Pies. 'Pakea peck of 
flour, and six pounds of butter boiled ia a gallon of 
water ; skim it off into the flour, and as little of the 
liquoras you can. Work it up well into a paste, and 
then pull it into pieces till itis cold.. ‘Then make it 
up into what form you please. | Aus bad 

Paste for Tarts, Pat an ounce of loaf sugar beat 
and sifted, to one pound of fine flour. Make it into 
a stiff paste, witha gill of boiling cream, and three 
ounces of butter. Work it well, and roll it very 

Paste for Custards. 'To half a pound of flour, 

put six ounces of butter, the yolks of two eggs, and 
three spoonfuls of cream. . Mix them together, and 
let them stand a quarter of an hour; then work it up 
and down, and roll itout very thin, = 
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SECT. I. 
MEAT PIES. 


Beef Steak Pie. 


TAKE some rump-steaks, and beat them with a 
rolling-pin ; then season them with pepper and salt to 
your palate. Make a good:crust, lay in your steaks, 
and then pour in as much water as will half fill the 
dish, Put on the crust, send it to the oven, and let it 
be well baked. | 

Muiton Pie. 

TAKE off the skin and outside fat of a loin of 
mutton, cut it into steaks, and season them well with 
pepper and salt. Set them into your dish, and pour 
in as much water as will cover them. Then put on 
your crust, and let it be well baked. 


Veal Pie. 

CUT a breast of. veal into’ pieces, season them 
with pepper and salt, and Jay them in your dish. 
Boil six or eight eggs hard, take the yolks only, and 
put them into different places in the pie, then pour in 
as much water as will nearly fill the dish, put on the 
lid, and bake it well. A lamb pie must be done in 
the same manner, ; wie: | 

- A rich Veal Pie. | 

CUT a loin of veal into steaks, and season them 
with salt, pepper, nutmeg, and beaten mace. Lay 
the meat in your dish, with sweetbreads seasoned, and 
the yolks of six hard eggs, a pint of oysters, and half 
a pint of good gravy. Lay a good puff-paste round 
your dish, half an inch thick, and cover it with a lid 
of the same substance. Bake it an bour and a quar- 
ter in a quick oven. When it comes home, take off 
the lid, cut it into eight or ten-pieces, and stick them 
round the inside of the rim of the dish. Cover the 
et with slices of lemon, and send the pie hot to 
tabie. 
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Lamb or Veal Piesin high Taste. 


CUT your lamb or veal into small pieces, and sea- 
son with pepper, salt, cloves, mace, and nutmeg, beat 
fine. Make a good puff-paste crust, lay it into your 
dish, then put in your meat, and strew on it some 
stoned raisins and currants clean washed, and some 
sugar. Then lay on some forcemeat balls made sweet, 
and, if in the summer, some artichoke bottoms: boiled ; 
but, if winter, scalded grapes. Add to these some 
Spanish potatoes boiled, and cut into pieces, some 
candied citron, candied orange, lemon-peel, and three 
or four blades of mace. Put butter on the top, close 
up your pie, and bake it. Have ready against it is 
done the following composition: mix the yolks of 
three eggs with a pint of wine, and stir them well 
together over the fire one way, tillitis thick. Then 
take it off, put in sugar enough to sweeten it, and 
‘squeeze in the juice of a lemon. Raise the lid of 
your pie, put this hot into it, close it up again, and 
send it to table. | | 

Venison Pasty. 

TAKE a neck and breast of venison, bone them, 
and season them well with pepper and salt, put them 
into a deep pan, with the best part of a neck of mut- 
ton sliced and laid over them; pour in a glass of red 
wine, put a coarse paste over it, and bake it two hours 
in an oven; then lay the venison in a dish, pour the 
gravy over it, and put one pound of butter over it; 
make a good pufi-paste, and Jay it near half an inch 
thick round the ege of the dish ; roll out the lid, 
which must be a little thicker than the paste on the 
edge of the dish, and lay it on ; then roll out another 
lid pretty thin, and cut in flowers, leaves, or whatever 
form you please, and lay it on the lid. If you do not 
want it, it will keep in the pot that it was baked in 
eight or ten days; but let the crust be kept on, that 
the air may not get to it. A breast and shoulder of 
‘venison is the most proper for a pasty. 
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Olive Pie. 

CUT some thin slices from a ‘fillet of veal, rub 
them over with yolks of eggs, and strew on them a 
few crumbs of bread ; shred a little lemon-peel very 
fine, and put it on them, witha little grated nutmeg, 
pepper, and salt ; roll them up very Hg ht, and lay 
them in a pewter dish ; pour over them half a pint of 
good gravy, put halfa pound of butter over it, make a 
light paste, and lay it round the dish. Roll the lid 
half an inch thick, and lay it on, 


Calf’s Head Pie. 


BOIL the head till it is tender, and then carefully 
take off the flesh as whole as youcan. Then take 
out the eves, and slice the tongue. Make a good puffs 
paste crust, cover the dish, and lay in your meat. 
‘Throw the tongue over it, and lay the eyes, cut in two, 
at each corner. Season it with a little pepper and 
salt, pour in half a pint of the liquor it was boiled in, 
lay on it a thin top crust, and bake it an hour in a 
quick oven. In the mean time boil the bones of the 
head in two quarts of liquor; with two or three blades 
of mace, half a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, a 
large onion, and a bundle of sweet herbs. Let it boil. 
till itis reduced to about a pint, then strain it off, and 
add two spoonfuls of catchup, three of red wine, a 
small piece of butter rolled in flour, and half an ounce 
of truffles and morels. Season it to your palate, and 
boil it. Roll half the brains with some sage, then. 
beat them up, and add to them twelve leaves of sage. 
chopped very fine. Then stir all together, and give it 
a boil. ‘T’ake the other part of the brains, and beat 
them with some of the sage chopped fine, a little. 
lemon-peel minced, and half a small nutmeg grated. 
Beat up with an egg, and fry it in little cakes of fine 
light brown. Boil six eggs hard, of which take only. . 
the yolks, and when your pie comes home, take off 
the lid, lay the eggs and cakes over it, and pour in all 
the sauce. Send it hot to table without the lid. | 
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Calf’s Feet Pie. 


BOIL your calf’s feet in three quarts of water, 
with three or four blades of mace, and let them boil 
gently till it is reduced to about a pint and a half. 
Then take out the feet, strain the liquor and make a 
good crust. Cover your dish, then take the flesh from 
the bones, and put half into it. Strew over it half a 
pound of currants, clean washed and picked, and half: 
a pound of raisins stoned. Then lay on the rest of 
-your meats, skim the liquor they were boiled in, 
sweeten it to your taste, and put in half a pint of 
white wine. Then pour all into the dish, put on 
your dish, and bake it an hour and a half, | 


‘Sweetbread Pie. | 

LAY a puff-paste half an inch thick at the bottom 
of a deep dish, and put a forcemeat round the sides. 
Cut some sweetbreads in pieces, three or. four, accord- 
ing to the size the pie is intended to be made ; lay 
them in first, then some artichoke bottoms, cut into 
four pieces each, then some cock’s-combs, a few 
truffles and morels, some asparagus tops, and fresh. 
mushrooms, yolks of eggs boiled hard, and force-meat 
halls ; season with pepper and salt. Almost fill the, . 
pie with water, cover it, and bake it two hours. 
‘When it comes from the oven, pour in some rich veal 
_ gravy, thickened with a very little cream and flour. 


Cheshire Pork Pie. 


TAKE the skin of a loin of pork, and cut it into 
steaks. Season them with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, | 
and make a good crust. Put into your dish a layer of 
pork, then a layer of pippins, pared and cored, and 
sugar sufficient to sweeten it. Then place another layer 
of pork, and put in half a pint of white wine. Lay 
_ some butter on the top, close your pie, and send it to 
the oven. If your pie is large, you must put in a 


pint of white wine. 
~~. Devonshire Squab Pre. 
‘COVER your dish with a good crust, and put'at 
: ? 
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the bottom of it a layer of sliced pippins, and then a 
layer of mutton steaks, cut from the loin, well seasoned 
with pepper and salt. Then put another layer of 
pippins, peel some onions, slice them thin, and put a 
layer of them over the pippins. ‘Then put a layer of 
mutton, and then pippins and onions, Pour in a 
pint of water, close up your pie, and send it to the 
oven. 


SECT, II. 
PIES MADE OF POULTRY, &c. 


A plain Goose Pie. 


QUARTER your goose, season it well with pep- 
per and salt, ‘and lay it in araised crust. Cut half 
a pound of butter into pieces, and put it in different 
places on the top; then lay on the lid, and send it to 
an oven moderately heated. 

Another method of making a goose pie, with mate- 
rial improvements, is thus: ‘Take a goose and a fowl, 
bone and season them well; put forcemeat into the 
fowl, and then put the fowl into the goose. Lay 
these in a raised crust, and then fill the corners with 
a little forcemeat. Put half a pound of butter on the 
top cut into pieces, cover it, send it to the oven, and 
let it be well baked—This pie may be eaten either 
hot or cold, and makes a pretty side-dish for supper. 


Giblet Pie. 
CLEAN two pair of giblets well, and put all but 


the livers into a saucepan, with two quarts of water, 
twenty corns of whole pepper, three blades of mace, 
a bundle of sweet herbs, and a large onion. Cover 
them close, and let them stew very gently till they are 
tender. Have a good crust ready, cover your dish, 
lay at the bottom a fine rump steak seasoned with pep- 
per and salt, put in your giblets, with the livers, and 
strain the liquor they were stewed in; then season it 
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with salt, and pour it into your pie. Put on the lid, 
and bake it an hour and a half, | 
Duck Pie. 


SCALD two ducks and make them very clean; 
then cut off the feet, the pinions, necks, and heads ; 
take out the gizzards, livers, and hearts, pick all clean, 
and scald them. Pick out the fat of the inside, laya - 
good puff-paste crust all over the dish, season the 
ducks, both inside and out, with pepper and salt: 
and lay them in the dish with the giblets at each and 
properly seasoned. Put in as much water as will 
neatly fill the pie, lay on the crust, and let it be well 
baked. a ai , 
| Pigeon Pie. 

PICK and clean your pigeons very nicely, and 
then season them with pepper and salt. Puta large 
piece of fresh butter, with pepper and salt, irito each 
of their bellies. ‘Then cover your dish with a puff- 
paste crust, lay in your pigeons, and put between them 
the necks, gizzards, livers, pinions, and heart, with 
the yolk of a hard egg, and a beef steak in the middle. 
Put as much water as will nearly fill the dish, lay on 
the top crust, and bake it well. . 


Chicken Pie. ; 


SEASON your chickens with pepper, salt, and 
mace. Puta piece of butter into each of them, and 
lay them in the dish with their breasts upwards, Lay 
a thin slice of bacon over them, which will give them 
an agreeable flavour. Then put ina pint of strong” 
gravy, and make a good puff-paste. Put on the lid, 
and bake it in a moderately heated oven. 


Another Method of making a Chicken Pie. 
‘COVER the bottom of the dish with a puff-paste, 
and upon that, round the side, lay a thin layer of 
forcemeat. Cut two small chickens into pieces, sea- 
‘son them high with pepper and’salt; put some of the 
pieces into the dish, then:ad sweetbread or two, cut into 
pieces, and well ame a few trofiles and morels, 
1 t 
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some artichoke bottoms cut each into four pieces, 
yolks of eggs boiled hard, chopped a little, and strew- 
ed over the. top ; put in a little water, and cover the 
pie. When it comes from the oven, pour in a rich 
gravy, thickened with a little flour and butter. ‘Fo 
make the pie still richer, you may add fresh mush- 
cents asparagus tops, and cock’s-combs. 


Partridge Pie. 


TAKE two brace of partridges, and truss them in 
the same manner as you do a fowl for boiling. Put 
some shalots into a marble mortar, with some parsley 
cut small, the livers of the partridges, and twice the 
quantity of bacon. Beat these well together, and 
season them with pepper, salt, and a blade or two of 
mace. When these are all pounded to a paste, add 
to them some fresh mushrooms. Raise the crust for 
the pie, and cover the bottom of it with the season- 
ing; then lay in the partridges, but no stuffing in 
them ; put the remainder of the seasoning about the 
sides, ‘and between the partridges. Mix together 
some pepper and salt, a little mace, some shalots 
shred fine, fresh mushrooms, and a little bacon, beat — 
fine in a mortar. Strew this over the partridges, and 
- Jay on some thin slices of bacon. ‘Then put on the 
lid, and send it to the oven, and two hours will bake 
it. When itis done, remove the lid, take out the 
slices of bacon, and scum off the fat... Put in a pint of 


rich veal gravy, squeeze in the juice 0h al orange, 
and send it hot to table. 


Hare Pie. 


CUT your hare into pieces, and season it well with 
pepper, salt, nutmeg and mace; then put it into a 
jug with halfa pound of butter, close it up, set it ina 
copper of boiling water, and make a rich forcemeat 
with a quarter of a pound of scraped bacon, two 
onions, a glass of red wine, the crumb of a penny 
Joaf, a little winter savoury, the liver cut small, and 
a little nutmeg. Season it bigh with pepper and salt ; 
mix it well up with the yolks of three eggs, raise the 
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pie, and lay the forcemeat in the bottom of the dish. 
Then put in the hare, with the gravy that came out 
of it; Jay on the lid, and send it to the oven. An 
hour and a half will bake it, ) 
Rabbit Pie. . i ig 
CUT a couple of young rabbits into quarters ; 
_ then take a quarter of a pound of bacon, and bruise 
it to pieces in a marble mortar, with the livers, some 
pepper, salt, a little mace, some parsley cut small, 
some chives, and a few leaves of sweet basil. When. 
these are all beaten fine, make the paste, and cover 
the bottom of the pie with the seasoning. Then put 
in the rabbits, pound some more bacon in a mortar, 
and with it some fresh butter. Cover the rabbits with 
this, and.lay over it some thin slices of bacon: 
put on the lid and send it to the oven. It will take 
two hours baking. When it is done, remove the lid,: 
take out the bacon, and scum off the fat. If there is: 
‘not gravy enough inthe pie, pour in some rich mutton 
or veal gravy boiling hot. 
Another Method of making a Rabbit Pie, and which 
is particularly done in the County of Salop. ; 
CUT two rabbits into pieces, with two pounds of 
fat pork cut small, and season both with pepper and 
salt to your taste. Then make a good _ puff-paste 
erust, cover your dish with it, and lay in your rabbits. - 
Mix the pork with them; but take the livers of the 
rabbits, parboil them, and beat them in a mortar, with 
the same quantity of fat bacon, a little sweet-herbs, 
and some oysters. Season with pepper, salt and nut- 
meg, mix it up with the yolk of an egg, and make it 
into little balls, Scatter them about your pie, with 
some artichoke bottoms cut into dices, and some 
cock’s-combs, if youhavé them. Grate a small nut- 
meg over the meat, then pour in half a pint of red 
wine, and half a pint of water. Close your pie, and 
‘bake it an hour and a half in a quick but not too fierce 
an oven, bat | ey Th 
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Fine Patties. 


TAKE any quantity of either turkey, house-lamb, 
or chicken, and slice it with an equal quantity 
of the fat of Jamb, loin of veal, or the inside of a 
sirloin of beef, and a little parsley, thyme, and lemon- 
peel shred. Put all into a marble mortar, pound it 
- very fine, and season it with salt and white pepper. 
Make a fine puff-paste, rell it out into thin square 
sheets, and put the meat in the middle. Cover the 
patties, close them all round, cut the paste even, 
wash them over with the yolk of an egg, and bake 
them twenty minutes in a quick oven. Have ready 
a little white gravy, seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
a little shalot, thickened up with cream or butter. 
When the patties come out of the oven, make a hole 
inthe top, and pour in some gravy; but take care 
not to put in too much, lest it should run ont at the 
sides, and spoil the appearance. 


| SECT. II. 
FRUIT PIES, &c. 


Apple Pie. 


MAKE a good puff-paste crust, and put it round 
the edge of your dish. Pare and quarter your apples, 
and take out the cores. . Then lay a thick row of ap- 
ples, and put in half the sugar you intend to use for 
your pie. Mince a litle lemon peel fine, spread it 
over the sugar and apples, and squeeze in a little juice 
of lemon; then scatter a few cloves over it, and lay. 
on the rest of your apples and sugar, with another 

small squeeze of the juice of a lemon.. Boil the 
parings of the apples and cores in some water,’ with 
a blade of mace, till the flavour is extracted ; strain 
it, put in a little sugar, and boil it till it is reduced to 
a small quantity : then pour it into your pie, put on 
your crust, and send it to the oven, You may add 
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to the apples a little quince ar marmalade, which will 
greatly enrich the flavour. When the pie comes from 
the oven, beat up the yolks of two eggs, with balf 
a pint of cream, and alittle nutmeg and sugar. Put 
jt over a slow fire, and keep stirring it till it is near 


boiling ; then take off the lid of your pie, and pour it 


in. Cut the crust into small three corner pieces, and 
stick them about the pie:—A pear pie must be done 
in the same manner, only the quince or marmalade 
must be omitted. & Rely 

. Apple Tart. 

SCALD eight or ten large codlins, let them 
stand till they are cold, and then take off the skins. 
‘Beat the pulp as fine as possible with a spoon : 
then mix the yolks of six eggs, and the whites of four. 
Beat all together very fine, put in some grated nut- 
meg’, and sweeten it to your taste. Melt some good 


fresh butter, and beat it till it is the consistence of fine 


thick cream. Then make a puff-paste, and cover a 
tin patty-pan with it; pour in the ingredients, but do 
not cover it with the paste, When you have baked 


it a quarter of an hour, slip it out of the patty-pan 


onadish, and strew over it some sugar finely beaten 
and sifted, : | 5 a 
o; Cherry Pie. avid 1G 

HAVING made a good crust, lay -a little of it 


round the sides of your dish, strew sugar at the bot. | 
‘tom, then lay in your fruit, and some sugar at top. 


Pot. on your lid, and bake it in a slack oven. If you 
mix some currants with the cherries, it will be a con- 
siderable addition.—A plum or gooseberry pie, may 
be made in the same manner, SPETAA 8 aeERy 
Mince Pies. ) 
SHRED three pounds of suet very fine, and chop 
it as small as possible ; take two pounds of raisins 
stoned and chopped very fine, the same quantity of 


currants, nicely picked, washed, rubbed, and dried. 


at the fire.» Pare half a hundred fine pippins, core 
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them, and chop them small; take half a pound of 
fine sugar, and pound it fine, a quarter of an ounce of 
mace, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, and two large 
nutmegs, all beat fine; put them all into a large pan, 
and mix them well together with half a pint of brandy, 
and half a pint of sack, put it down close ina stone 
pot, and it will keep good three or four months. 
When you make your pies, take a little dish, some- 
what larger than a soup-plate, lay a very thin crust 
all over; lay a thin Jayer of meat, and then a layer of 
citron, cut very thin, then a layer of mince-meat, and a 
Jayer of orange peel cut thin ; over that a little meat, 
squeeze half the juice of a fine Seville orange or le- 
mon, lay on your crust, and bake it nicely. ‘These 
pies eat very fine cold. If you make them in little 
patties, mix your meat and sweetmeats accordingly. 
If you choose meat in your pies, parboil a neat’s 
tongue, peel it, and chop the meat as fine as possible, 
and mix with the rest; or two pounds of the inside 
of a sirloin of beef boiled. But when you use meat, 
the quantity of fruit must be doubled, “a 


Another Method of making Mince Pies. 


TAKE a neat’s tongue, and boilit two hours, then 
skin it, and chop it exceeding small. Chop very 
small three pounds of beef suet, three pounds of good 
baking apples, four pounds of currants clean washed, 
picked, and well dried before the fire, a pound of jar 
raisins stoned and chopped small, and a pound of 
powder sugar. Mix them all together, with half an 
ounce of mace, as much nutmeg, a quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, 
and a pint of*French brandy. Make a rich puff- 
paste, and as you fill up the pie, put in a little can- 
died citron and orange, cut in little pieces. What 
mince-meat you have to spare, put close down in a 
pot, and cover it up, but never put any citron or 
orange to it till you useit. : . 

Kaye Orange an@ Lemon Tarts. 
“TAKE six large oranges or lemons, rub them welt 


% 
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with salt, and put them into water, with a handful of 
salt in it, for two days. Then change them every day 
with fresh water, without salt fora fortnight. Boil 
them till they are tender, and then cut them into half- 
quarters corner-ways as thin as possible. ‘Take six 
pippins pared, cored, and quartered, and put them 
into a pint of water. Let them boil till they break, 
then put the liquor to your oranges or lemons, half 
the pulp of the pippins well broken, and a pound. of 
sugar. Boil these together a quarter of an hour, then 
put it into a pot; and squeeze into it either the juice 
of an orange or lemon, according to which of the tarts 
you intend to make. Two spoonfuls will be sufficient 
to give a proper flavour to yor tart. Put fine puff- 
paste, and very thin, into your patty-pans, which 
must be small and shallow. Before you put your tarts 
into the oven, take a feather and brush, and rub them 
over with melted butter, and sift some double 
refined sugar over them, which will form a pretty 
icing, and make them have a pleasing effect upon 
the eye. | 

| Tart de Mot. 

PUT round yourdish a puff-paste, and then a layer 
of biscuit; then a layer of butter and marrow, ano- 
ther of all sorts of sweetmeats, or as many as you - 
have, and thus proceed till your dish is full. Then 
boil a quart of cream, thicken it with eggs, and put 
in a spoonful of: orange flower-water. Sweeten it 
with sugar to your taste, and pour it over the whole. 
Halfan hour will bake it. _ | : 
ate ins, “he * Artichoke Pie. cine 4 

BOIL twelve artichokes, break off the leaves and 
‘chokes, and take the bottoms clear from the stalks, 
Make a good puff-paste crust, and lay a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter all over the bottom of your pie. 
hen lay a. row. of artichokes, strew a little pepper, 
salt, and beaten mace over them, then another row, 
strew the rest of your spice overthem, and put ina quar- 
ter of a pound more. butter. cat into little bits. ‘Take 
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half an ounce of truffles and morels, and boil them in 
a quarter of a pint of water. Pour the water into 
the pie, cut the truffles and morels very small, and 
throw them all over the pie. Pour in a gill of white 
wine, cover your pie, and bake it. When the crust 
is done, the pie will be enough. 

Vermicelli Pie. 

SEASON your pigeons witha little pepper and salt, 
stuff them witha piece of butter, a few crumbs of 
bread, and a little parsley cut small: butter a deep 
earthen dish well, and then cover the bottom of it 
with two ounces of vermicelli. Make a puff-paste, 
roll it pretty thick, and lay it on the dish, then lay 
in the pigeons, the breasts downwards, put a thick 
lid on the pie, bake it ina moderate oven. When it 
is enough, take a dish proper for it to be sent to table 
in, and turn the pie in-it.. ‘The vermicelli will then 
be on the top, and have a pleasing effect. 


SECT, IV. 
FISH PIES. 
: | Eel. Pie. 
WHEN you have skinned, gutted, and washed 


your eels very clean, cut them into pieces about an 
inch and a half long. Season them with pepper, 
salt, and a little dried sage rubbed small. Put them 
into your dish, with as much water as will just cover 
them. Make a good puff-paste, lay on the lid, and 
send your pie to the oven, which must be quick, but 
not so as to burn the crust. ote 
Turbot Pie. . 

* FIRST parboil your turbot, and then season it with 
a little pepper, ‘salt, cloves, nutmeg, and sweet-herbs 
cut fine. When you have made your paste, lay the 
turbot in your dish, with some yolks of eggs, and’a 
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whole onion, which must be taken out when the pie 
is baked.—Lay a good deal of fresh butter on the 
top, put on the lid, and send it to the oven, sah 


oe : Soal Pie. _ -, | 

COVER your dish with a good crust; then boil 
two pounds of eels till they are tender, pick the flesh 
from the bones, and-put the bones into the liquor in 
which the eels were boiled, with a blade of mace and 
a little salt. Boil them tillthereis only a quarter of a 
pint of liquor left, and then strain it. Cut the flesh 
off the eels very fine, and mix with it a little lemon- 
peel chopped small, salt, pepper, and nutmeg, a few 
crumbs of bread grated, some parsley cut fine, an 
anchovy, and a quarter of a pound of butter. Lay 
this in the bottom of your dish. Cut the flesh from a 
pair of large soals and take off the fins, lay it on the 
seasoning, then pour in the liquor the eels were boiled 

in, close up your pie, and send it to table. 
; Flounder Pie. 


GUT your flounders, wash them clean, and then 
dry them well in a cloth. Give them a gentle boil, 
and then cut the flesh clean from the bones, lay a good 
crust over the dish, put a little fresh butter at the 
bottom, and on that the fish. Season with pepper 
and salt to your taste. Boil the bones in the water 
the fish was boiled m, with a small piece of horse- 
radish, a little parsley, a bit of lemon peel, and a 
crust of bread. Boikit till there is just enough liquor 
for the pie, then strain it, and pour it over the fish. 
Put on the lid, and send it toa moderately heated oven. 
A ae Carp Pie. 

SCRAPE off the scales, and then gut and wash a 
Jarge carp clean. Take an eel, and boil it till-it is 
almost tender ; pick off all the meat, and mince it fine 
with an eqral quantity of crumbs of bread, afew'sweet | 
herbs, Jemon-peel cut fine, a little pepper, salt, and 
grated nutmeg; an anchovy, half a pint of oysters 
parboiled and chopped ahi and the yolks of three 

ul 
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hard eggs cut small. Roll it up with a quarter of a 
pound of butter, and fill the belly of the carp. 
Make a good crust, cover the dish, and lay in your 
fish. Save the liquor you boiled your eels in, put 
into it the eel bones, and boil them with a little 
mace, whole pepper, an onion, some sweet herbs, 
and an anchovy. Boil it till reduced to about half a 
pint, and then strain it, and add to it about a quarter 
of a pint of white wine, and a piece of butter about 
the size of a hen’s egg mixed ina very little flour. 
Boil it up, and pour it into your pie. Put on the lid, 
and bake it an hour in a quick oven. 


Tench Pie. 


PUT alayer of butter at the bottom of your dish, 
and grate in some nutmeg, with pepper, salt, and 
mace.—Then lay in your tench, cover them with 
some butter, and pour in some red wine with alittle 
water. ‘Then put on the lid, and when it comes 
from the oven, pour. in melted butter mixed with 
some good rich gravy. 

Trout Pie. 

TAKE a brace of trout, and lard them with eels ; 
raise the crust, and puta layer of fresh butter at the 
bottom. ‘Then make a forcemeat of trout, mush- 
rooms, truffles, morels, chives and fresh butter. Sea- 
son them with salt, pepper, and spice; mix these up 
with the yolks of two eggs; stuff the trout with it, 
Jay them inthe dish, cover them with butter, put on 
the lid, and send it to the oven, Have some good 
fish gravy ready, and when the pie is done, raise the 
crust, and pour it in. 


Salmon Pie. 


WHEN you have made a good crust, take a piece 
of fresh’ salmon, well cleansed, and season it with 
salt, mace, and nutmeg, Puta piece of butter at the 
bottom of your dish, and then Jay in the salmon. 
Melt butter in proportion to the size of your pie, and 
then take a lobster, boil it, pick ont all the flesh, chop 
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it small, bruise the body, and mix it well with the 

butter. Pour it over your salmon, put on the lid, and 

let it be well baked. } Se 
Herring Pie. 

HAVING scaled, gutted, and washed your her- 
rings clean, cut off their heads, fins, and tails. Make a 
good crust, cover your dish, and season your herrings 
with beaten mace, pepper, and salt. Puta little but- 
ter in the bottom of your dish, and then the her- 
rings. .Qver these put some apples and onions sliced 
very thin, Put some butter on the top, then pour in 
a little water, Jay on the lid, send it to the oven, and 
Jet it be well baked, | 
: | * Lobster Pre, | 
- BOIL two or three lobsters, take the meat out of 
the tails and cut it into different pieces. ‘Then take 
gut all the spawn, and the meat of the claws; beat 
it well ina mortar, and season it with pepper, salt, 
two spoonfuls of vinegar, and a little anchovy li- 
quor. Melt half a pound of fresh butter, and stir all 
together, with the crumbs ofa halfpenny roll rabbed 
through a fine cullender, and the yolks of ten eggs. 
Puta fine puff-paste over your dish, lay in the tails 
first and the rest of the meaton them. Put on the 
lid, and bake it in a slow oyen, | | 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 
“Eee principal things to be observed, of a general 


nature, in dressing these articles is, that your pan 
be thoroughly clean, that you fry them in nice sweet 
Jard, or fresh butter, of a light brown colour, and 
that the grease is thoroughly drained from them bee 
fore you carry them to table. 
| : Pancakes, | 
BEAT six or eight eggs well together, leaving out 
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half the whites, and stir them into a quart of milk. 
Mix your flour first with a little-of the milk, and then 
add the rest by degrees. Put intwo spoonfuls of beaten 
ginger, a glass of brandy, and a little salt, and stir all 
welltogether. Puta piece of butter into your stew- 
pan, and then pour in a hadleful of batter, which will 
make a pancake, moving the pan round, that the 
batter may spread all over it—Shake the pan, and 
when you think one side is enough, turn it, and when 
both sides are done, lay it in a dish before the-fire ; 
and in like manner do the rest. Before you take 
them out of the pan,’ raise it a little, that they may 
drain, and be quite clear of grease. When you send 
them to table, strew a little sugar over them, 


Cream Pancakes. 


MIX the yolks of two eggs with half a pint of 
cream, two ounces of sugar, and a little beaten cinna- 
mon, mace, and nutmeg. Rub your pan with lard, and 
fry them as thin as possible. Grate over them some 
fine sugar. | 

Rice Pancakes. : 

"FAKE three spoonfuls of flour of rice, and a 


quart of cream. Set it on a slow fire, and keep stir- 
ring it till it is as thick as pap. Pour into it half a 
pound of butter, and a nutmeg grated. ‘Then pour 
it into an earthen pan, and when it is cold, stir in 
three or four spoonfuls of flour, a little salt, some 
sugar, and nine eggs well beaten. Mix all well 
together, and fry them nicely. When cream is not 
to be had, you must use new milk, but in that case 
you must add a-spoonful more of the flour of rice. 


| Pink-coloured Pancakes. 


BOIL a large beet-root till it is tender, and then 
beat it fine in a marble mortar. Add the yolks of 
four eggs, two spoonfuls of flour, and three spoonfuls of 
cream. Sweeten it to your taste, grate in half a nut- 
meg, and add aglass of brandy. Mix them all well 
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together, and fry your pancakes in butter. Garnish 
them with green sweet-breads, preserved apricots, or 
green sprig’s of myrtle -—This makes a pretty corner 
dish either for dinner or supper. 

Clary Pancakes. 


_ "FAKE three eggs, three spoonfuls of fine flours 
and a little salt, Beat them well together, and mix 
them with a pint of milk. Put, lard into, your pan, 
aud when it is hot, pour in your batter as thin as 
possible, then lay in some clary leaves washed and 
dried, and pour a little more batter thin over them. 
Fry them a nice brown, and serve them up hot, 
Plain Fritters. | 

. GRATE the crumb of a penny loaf, and put it 
inty a pint of milk ; mix it very smooth, and, when 
cold, add tlie yolks of five eggs, three ounces of sifted 
sugar, and some grated nutmeg. Try them in hog’s 
lard, and when done, pour melted butter, wine, and 
sugar, inta the dish. | | 
3 Custard Fritters. 

BEAT up the yolks of eight eggs, with one spoon- 
ful of flour, half a nutmeg, a little salt, and a glass of 
brandy, add a pint of cream, sweeten it, and bake it 
ina small dish. Wher cold, cut it into quarters, and - 
dip them in batter made of half a pint of cream, a 
quarter of a pint of milk, four eggs, a little flour, and 
a little ginger grated. Fry them in good lard or 
dripping, and when done, strew over them some 
grated sugar. 

Apple Fritters. — ! 

TAKE some of the largest apples you can get, 
pare and core them, and then cut them into round 
slices. ‘Take half a pint of ale and two eggs, and 
beat in as much flour as will make it rather thicker 
than acommon pudding, with nutmeg and sugar to 
your taste. Let it stand three or four minutes to xise, 
Dip your slices of apple into the butter, fry them 
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crisp, and serve them up withsugar grated over them, 
and wine sauce in a boat. ' 
| Water Fritters. 

TAKE five or six spoonfuls of flour, a little 
salt, a quart of water, eight eggs well beat up, a 
glass of brandy, and mix them all together. ‘The 
Jonger they are made before dressed, the better. Just 
before you do them, melt half a pound of butter, 
and batter it wellin. Fry them in hog’s lard. 


White Fritters. 


TAKE two ounces of rice, wash it clean in water, 
and dry it before the fire. ‘Then beat it very fine in a 
mortar, and sift it through a lawn sieve. Pat it 
into a saucepan, just wet it with milk, and when it is 
thoroughly moistened add to it another pint of milk. 
Set the whole over a stove, or very slow fire, and take 
care to keep it always moving. Putin a little ginger, 
and some candied .lemon-peel grated. Keep it over 
the fire, till it is come almost to the thickness of a fine 
paste. When it is quite cold spread it out with a 
rolling-pin, and cut it into little pieces, taking care 
they do not stick to each other. Flour your hands, 
roll up your fritters handsomely, and fry them. When 
done, strew on them some sugar, and pour over them 
a little orange flower water. vite 

- ITasty Fritters. . | 

PUT some butter into a stew-pan, and let it heat. 
Take half a pint of good ale, and stir into it by de- 
grees alittle flour. Put in a few currants, or chop- 
ped apples, beat them up quick, and drop a large 
spoonful at a time all over the pan. Take care they 
do not stick together ; turn them with an egg-slice, 
and when they are of a fine brown, lay them ona 
dish, strew some sugar over them, and serve: them 
hot to table... ) . Ayuph 


; . Fritters Royal. 
PUT a quart of new milk into a saucepan, and 


~ 
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when it begins to boil, pour in a pint of sack, or 
wine. Then take it off, let it stand five or six minutes, 
skim off the curd, and put it into a bason, Beat it 
up well with six eggs, and season it with nutmeg. 
Then beat it with a whisk, and add flour sufficient to 
give it the usual thickness of batter ; : ad in some, 
sugar, and fry them quick. ! ay 


Tansey Fritters. 
POUR apint of boiling milk on the crumb of a 


penny-loaf, let it stand an hour, and then put as 
much juice of tansy to it as will give it a flavour. 
Add to it a little of the juice of spinach, in order to 
make it green. Put to it a spoonful of Ratifia water, 
or brandy, sweeten it to your taste, grate the rind of 
half a lemon, beat the yolk of four eggs, and mix 
them all together. Put them in a stew-pan, with a 
quarter of a pound of butter ; stir it over a slow fire, 
till it is quite thick; take it off, and let it stand two 
or three hours ; then drop a spoonful at a time into a 
pan of boiling lard ; and when done, grate sugar over 
them, and serve wine-sauce in a boat, Garnish the 
dish with slices of orange. 


/ Rice Fi Soa 


BOILa quarter of a pound of rice in mill till it 
is pretty thick; then mix it witha pint of cream, fouc 
eggs, some sugar, Cinnamon, and nutmeg, six ounces 
“ of currants washed and picked, a little salt, and as 
much flour as will make it a thick batter, Fry them 
in little cakes in boiling lard, and when done, send 
them up with white sugar and butter. 


Chicken F: rilters. 


PUT ona stewpan with some new milk, and as 
much flour of rice as will be necessary to make it of a » 
tolerable thickness. Beat three or four eggs, the yolks 
and whites together, and mix them well with the rice 
and milk. Add to them a pint of rich cream, set it 
over a stove, and stir it well. Put in some powder- 


A 
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ed sugar, some candied lemon peel cut small, and 
some fresh grated lemon peel. ‘Take all the white 
meat from a roasted chicken, pull it into small shreds, 
put it to the rest of the ingredients, and stir it all toge- 
ther. Then take it off, and it will be a very rich 
paste. Roll it out, cut it into small fritters, and fry 
them in boiling lard. Strew the bottom of the dish 
with sugar finely powdered. Put in the fritters, and 
shake some sugar over them. . 


| Bilboquet Fritters. 
BREAK five eggs into two handfuls of fine flour, 


and put milk enough to make it work well together. 
'Fhen put in some salt, and work it again. When it 
is well made, put in a tea spoonful of powder of cin- 
namon, the same quantity of lemon peel grated, and 
half an ounce of candied citron cut very small. Put 
on a stewpan, rub it over with butter, and put in the 
paste. Set it over a very slow fire, and let it be done 
gently, without sticking to the bottom or sides of the 
pan. When it is in a manner baked, take it out, and 
lay it on a dish. Set on astewpan with a large 
quantity of lard ; when it boils, cut the paste the size 
of a finger, and then cut it across at each end, which 
will rise and be hollow, and have a very good effect. 
Put them into the boiling lard; but great care must 
be taken in frying them, as they rise so much. When 
they are done, sift some sugar on a warm dish, lay on 
the fritters, and sift some more sugar over them. 


Strawberry Fritters. "3 | 
MAKE a batter with flour, a spoonful of sweet 


oil, another of white wine, a little rasped lemon 
peel, and the whites of two or three eggs; make it 
pretty soft, just fit to drop with a spoon. Mix some 
Jarge strawberries with it and drop them witha spoon 
into the hot fritters, When of a good colour, take 
them out, and drain them ona sieve. When done, 
‘strew some sugar over them, or glaze them, and serve 
them to table. : 
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Raspberry Fritiers. : 


GRATE the crumb of a French roll, or two Na-. 
ples biscuits, and put to it a pint of boiling cream. 
When cold, add to it the yolks of four eggs well beat, 
up. Mix all well together with some raspberry juice ;_ 
drop them into a pan of boiling Jard, in very small 
quantities. © When done, stick’ them ‘with blanched, 
araants sliced. 3 rd, 


Currant Fritters 


TAKE half 2 pint ‘of ale that. is not, bitter, . and. 
stir into,it.as much flour as. will make it pretty thick, 
with a few currants, Beat it up quick, have the lard 
bowing, and dint a large, spoonful at atime into the 
Da iil | de ita 


a Fritters. 


TAKE sonie swell tasted crisp salad pare, qukerets 
and core ‘them ; take the ‘core quite out, and cut them 
into round’ pieces. Put into a stewpan a quarter of a 
pint of French brandy, and a table spoonful of fine 
sugar pounded, ‘and a‘ little ‘cinnamon, Pat the ‘ap- 
ples into this'liquor, and set’ them over a gentle fire, 
stirring them oftén, but not'to break them. Set/ona 
stewpan with some lard.» When'‘it boils drain the 
apples, dip them in some fine flour, and put them into 
the pan. Stew'some sugar over the dish, and set it on 
the fire ;°lay'in the fritters, strew. a little sugar over 
them, and glaze them. over with a red-hot salamander, 


| Almopd Fi raze. 


STEEP a sowed of Jordan almonds blamelied: i in 
a pint of cream, ten yolks of eggs, and four whites, 
Then take out the almonds, and-pound them fine ina 
mortar; mix'them again in the cream and eggs, and 
putin some sugar, and grated white bread. Stirthem 
all together, put some fresh butter into the pan, and 
as soon as it is hot, ‘pour in the batter, stirrmg it in 
the pan till it is of a good thickness. When eee 
turn it into a dish, and throw sugar over it, © 

12 X x 
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“CHAP. XXIX. 
TARTS AND. PUFES.. 


We have already given, ‘directions “ sek 
puff-paste. for tarts, as, also. the, making of 
Tarts.as well. as.Pies, in the commeneement, of. the 
twenty-seventh chapter. We have, therefore,.here 
to treat only of those of a smaller and more delicate 
kind, concerning which the following. general obser- 
vations are necessary. | 

If you use tin patties to bake in, butter the bottoms, 
and then put on a very thin bit ofa crust, otherwise 
you will not be able to take them out ; but if you 
bake them in glass or china, you need only use an 
upper crust. Put in‘ some’ fine sugar at. the bottom, 
then lay in your fruit, strew, more sugar, at top, cover 
them, and bake them in a slack oven... Currants and 
raspberries make an. exgeeding good tart, and require 
little baking, 

Apples, end pears intended for tarts ‘must. be mar 
naged thus :.cut them into. quarters, and take out the 
cores, then cut. ie quarters across, and, put them into 
a saucepan, with as mueh water as will bavely cover 
them, and let them simmer on a slow fire till the fruit 
is tender. . Puta good piece of lemon peel into the 
water with the fruit, and then have your patties ready. 
Lay fine sugar at bottom, then your fruit, and. a little 
sugar at top. Pour over each tart one tea-spoonful of 
lemon juice, and three of the liquor they were boiled 
in ;' then:put om your lid, and bake them in a slack 
oven. Apricot:tants may be made in the same mans 
ner, only that you must not put in any lemon juice. 

Preserved fruit requires very little baking, and that 
which is very high preserved, should not be baked at 
all. In this ‘case the erust should be first. baked upon 
atin the size of the intended tart; cut it with a 
marking iren, and when cold, take it off, and lay it 
on the Se 
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cap Grea A hed nel each nS 
DIFFERENT KINDS.OF FARTS, 9 
o Raspberry: Tarts: 6 86 8 

ROLL out ‘some thin paff-paste, and lay it ina 
ea a then putin some raspberries, and strew 
over them some very fine sugar. Put on the lid, and 
bake it. ‘Ther cat it-open, and’ put in half a pit of 
cream, the yolks of two’ or three eggs well beaten, 
and a little sugar. Give it’ another heat im the oven, 
and it will be fit for use. si ita 

Dried Almond Tarts. 

BLANCHE some almonds, and beat them very fine 
in a mortar, with a little white wine and some sugar, 
some grated bread, a little nutmeg, some cream, and 
a little juice of spinach, to give them a green colour. 
Bake it in a gentle oven, and when done,. thicken it 
with candied orange, or citron. | | 

Green Alnond. Tarts. pi Area 

GATHER some almonds off the tree before they 
begin to shell, scrape off the down, and put them into 
a pan with some cold spring water. ‘Then put them 
- into askillet, with more spring water, set it on a slow 
fire, and. let it remain till it just simmers. Change 
the water twice, let. them remain in the last till they 
begin to be tender. 'Fhen take them out and. dry 
them well in a cloth: Make a syrup with double 
refined sugar, put them into it, and let them simmer 
a short time. Do the same the next day, put them 
into a stone jar, and cover them very close, for if the 
ledst air comes to them, they will turn black, The 
yellower they are before they are taken out of the 
‘water, the greener they will be after they are done. 
Put them into your crust, cover them with syrup, lay 
on the lid, and bake them in a moderate oven. + 
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Angelica Tarts. 


PARE and core some golden pippins, or nonpariels ; 
then the stalks of angelica, peel them, and cut them 
into small pieces; apples and angelica of each an 
equal quantity. Boil the apples in just water enough. 
to co cover them, with lemon peel and fine sugar. Do 
them very gently till they become a thin syrup, and 
then strain it off. Put it on the fire with the angelica 
in it, and let it boil ten minutes.. Make.a puff-paste, 
lay it at the bottom of the tin, and then,a layer of. ap- 
ples anda layer of angelica, till it is,full. Pour in 


some syrup, put on the lid; and send it to a very mo- 
derate oven. 


. Rhubarb Tarts. 


TAKE the stalks of rhubarb that grows in.a gar- 
den, peel them, and cut them into small pieces., Then 
do it in every respect the same as a goosebery tart. 


Spinach Tarts. 


SCALD some spinach in boiling water, and. then 
drain it quite dry. Chop it and stew it in some bat- 
ter and cream, with very little salt, some sugar, some 

- bits of citron, and a very little orange flower water. 
Put it into very fine puff-paste, and let it be baked in 
a moderate oven, 


Petit anh, 


MAKE a short crust, and roll it thick, take a piece 
of veal, and an equal quantity of bacon and beef suet. 
Shred them all very fine, season them with pepper and 
salt, and a little sweet-herbs. Put them into a stew- 
pan, and keepturning about, witha few mushrooms 
‘chopped small, for eight or ten minutes. Then fill © 
your patties, and cover them with crust. Colour 
‘them with the yoke of an egg, and bake them,—T hese 
make avery pretty garnish, and give a handsome peo 

“pearance to a large dish. 
Orange. Tarts. 7 
GRATE a little of the outside rind rus a Seville 
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orange; squeeze the juice of it into a dish, throw the 
peels into water, and change it often for four days. 
Then set a saucepan of water on the fire, and when it 
boils put in the oranges; but mind to change the 
water twice to take out the bitterness, When they 
are tender, wipe them well, and beat them in a mortar 
‘till they are fine. Then take their weight in 
‘double-refined loaf sugar, boil it into a syrup, and 
‘scum it very clean. Put in the pulp, and boil all to- 
‘gether till it is clear. Let it stand till cold, then put 
it into the tarts, and squeeze in the juice. Bake 
them in a quick oven, . 


Chocolate Tots | 


RASP a quarter of a pound of chocolate, and a 
stick of cinnamon, and add to them some fresh lemon 
peel grated, a little salt, and some sugar. Then take 
two spoonfuls of fine ower, and the yolks of six eggs, 
“well beaten and mixed with some milk. Put all these 
into a stewpan, and let them be’a little time over the 
fire. ‘Then take it off, put in a little lemon peel cut 
small, and let stand till itis cold. Beat up enough 
of the whites of eggs to coverit, and put it into puff- 
paste. When it is baked sift some sugar over it, and 
_giaze it with a salamander. | 


SECT. 11. 
PUFFEFS, &c. 


s Sugar Puffs. a een igh 
BEAT up the whites of ten eggs till they rise to’ 

a high froth, then put them. into a marble, mor- 
tar, with as much double-refined sugar, as will make 
it thick. Then rub it well round the mortar,.put in a 
‘few caraway seeds, and take a sheet of wafers, and 
lay it on as broad as a sixpence, and. as, high as you 
can. Put them into a moderately heated oven for 
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~ about a quarter of an hour, and they will have a very 
white and delicate appearance. 
| Lemon Puffs. - 

TAKE a pound of double-refined sugar, bruise it, 
and sift it througha fine sieve. Put it into a bowl, 
with the juice of two lemons, and mix them together. 
Then beat the white of an egg to a very high froth, 
put it into your bowl, beat it half an hour, and then 
ay in three eggs, with two rinds of lemons grated. 

ix it well up, and throw sugar on your papers, drop 
on the puffs in small drops, and bake them in a 
moderately heated oven. 


Almond Puffs. 


TAKE two ounces of sweet almonds, blanch them, 
and beat them very fine with orange-flower water. 
Beat up the whites of three eggs to a very high froth, 
and then strew in a little sifted sugar. ix your _ 
almonds with the sugar and eggs, and then add more 
sugar till it is as thick as paste. Lay it in cakes, and 
bake them in a slack oven on paper. 


_ Chocolate Puffs. 


BEAT and sift half a pound of double-refined su- 
gar, scrape into it an ounce of chocolate very fine, 
and mix them together, Beat up the white of an egg 
to a very high froth, and strew into it your sugar and 
chocolate, Keep beating it till it is as thick as paste ; 
then sugar your paper, drop them on about the size of 
a sixpence, and bake them in a very slow oven. 


Curd Puffs. 


PUT a little rennet into two quarts of milk, and 
when it is broken, put if into a coarse cloth to drain. 
Then rub the curd through a hair sieve, and put to it 
four ounces of butter, ten ounces of bread, half a nut- 
meg, a lemon-peel grated, and a spoonful of wine. 
Sweeten with sugar to your taste, rab your cups with 
ehh and put them into the oven for about half an 
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Wafers. | 


-'PAKE: a spoonful of .orange-flower water, two 
spoonfuls of flour, two..of sugar, and the same of 
cream, Beat them well together for half an hour ; 
then make your wafer tongs hot, and pour a little of 
your batter in to cover your irons. Bake them ona 
stove-fire, and as they are baking, roll them round a 
stick like a spiggot. When they are cold they will 
be very crisp, and are proper to be eat either with jellies 


or tea. 


CHAP. XXX. shel dh 

\ CHEESECAKES AND CUSTARDS. 

Jo ellopodt bhe od Bac ab | 
“OH EHSECAKES. 


"THE shorter time any cheesecakes are made, before 
& put into the oven, the better ; but more particu- 
larly almond, or lemon cheesecakes, as standing long 
will make them grow oily, and give them a disagree- 
able appearance, Particular attention must likewise 
be paid to the heat of the oven, which must be mode- 
rate ; for if it is too hot, they will be scorched, and 
consequently their beauty spoiled ; and, if too slack, 
they. willlook black and heavy. 


Common. Cheesecakes. 


-. PUT a spoonful of rennet into a quart of new 
milk, and set it near the fire. When the milk is 
blood-warm, and broken, drain’ the curd through a 
coarse sieve. Now. and. then: break the curd gently 
with your fimgers, and rub into it a quarter of a pound 
of butter, the same quantity of sugar, a nutmeg, and 
two Naples biscuits grated; the yolks of four eggs, 
and the white of one, with an ounce of almonds well 


aa 
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beaten, with two spoonfuls of rose-water, and the 

same of sack. ‘Then clean and wash six ounces of 

currants, and put them into the curd. . Mix all well 

together, fill your patty pans, and send’ them to a 

moderate oven. — nt ope 
Fine Cheesecakes. 

PUT a pint of cream into a saucepan over the 
fire, and when it is warm, add to it five quarts of milk, 
immediately taken from, the cow. Then put to it 
some rennet, give it a stir about, and when it is 
turned, put the curd into a linen cloth or hag. Let 
it drain well away from the whey, but do not squeeze 
it too much.—Then put it into a mortar, and pound 
it as fine as butter. Put to it half a pound of sweet- 
almonds blanched, and ‘half a pound of macaroons, 
both beat exceeding fine, but if you have no macaroons, 
Naples biscuits will do.———-Then add the yolks of 
nine eggs well beaten up, a grated nutmeg, two per- 
fumed plumbs dissolved in rose or orange flower water, 
and halfa pound of fine sugar. Mix all well together, 
then melt a pound and a quarter of butter, and stir it 
wellin. Then make a puff paste in this manner: 
'Take a pound of fine flour, wet it with cold water, 
roll it out, and put inte it by degrees a pound of fresh 
butter, and shake a little flour on each coat as you roll 
it. Then proceed to finish your business as before 
directed, and send them to the oven. If you dislike 
perfumed plumbs, you may omit them, and, for va- 
riety, when you make them of macaroons, put in as 
much tincture of saffron, as will give them a high 
colour, but nocurrants. These may be called saffron 
cheesecakes. } ii | 

me Bread, Cheesecakes... ppecoye 

SLICE a penny loaf as thin:as possible, then pour 
on it a pint of boiling ‘cream, and. let. it) stand: two 
hours.—Then take out eight eggs, half a pound of 
butter, and a nutmeg grated. Beat them well toge- 
ther, and mix them into the cream and bread, with 
half a pound of currants well washed and dried, and 
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a Npourifal 6f White Wind t Brandy: Bake theiti if 
patty Bilis, iised erst,” 

‘7 il gre 

| "Rice ‘Cheesecakes, tr 


BOIL ‘ost ounces, of ride. till it i$. tender, tna ‘thea 
put it into a sieve to drain.;Max with it four eggs 
well beaten up, half. a pound « of butter, half a pint of 
cream, six ounces of su ar, a grated nutmeg, and a 
glass’ of brandy oF Tatafia Water.’ he: ‘ther frail well 
together, thén put them’ into ‘Faised érhsts, “hd bake 
them in a moderate VEN, hs 


Almond, ‘Cheesecakes. 


TAKE mie ounces of sweet. alinonds, blanch banca 
and put them into cold water : then beatithem in a 
marble mortar, or wooden bowl, with some rose- 
water.—Put to it four ounces of sugar, and the yolks 
of four eggs beat fine. Work it in the mortar, or 
bowl, till it becomes white and frothy, and then make 
a rich puff-paste as follows: ‘Take half a pound of 
flour, a quarter of a pound of butter, rub a little of 
the, nites: into the flour,, mix, it stiff with a little eold 
d. then roll youn pasts straight out. Strew 


had “Mey al 


yeagaty wa" 


‘Jit 


and 


your Batter; throw a little more. ph pandas the butter, | 
and do the like three different times. Then put the 
_ paste into your tins, fill thém, grate sugar over pen, 
rs bake them ina gentle-oven: 9 


‘Or you méy intake Almbnd Cheesecukes thei 


PAKE four ounces, ‘of ‘almonds, blanch them and 
beat them. with a little Vis ower water; add the 
yolks of eight éggs, the rind of a lemon grated, half.a 
pound « of melted butter, and cm eve to your taste ; lay 
thin puff paste at the bottom o your tins, and little 
slips across. Add about half a aoen§ of Ore datas al- 
enone NEMS AOLb MN 4 CaM isa 
ao: 6} Laon eiice Aoi Beenie, 
rang Of two late e lemons till the 


Ate tent i und. a welt ina inortar, ‘witk 
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a quarter of a pound .of loaf sugar, the yolks of, six 

eggs, half a pound ‘of fresh butter, and lay puff-paste 

in your patty-pans, fill them half full and bake them. 
Orange cheesecakes must be done the same way ; 


but you: “must! boil the peel: in two or three waters to 
deprivert it of its bitter taste. 


et Citron ‘Chberebadel: us 


BRA th the bis of four eggs and mix them with 
a quart, « of boiled cream. ‘When it, 1s cold, set: it. on 
the fire, ‘and Jet. it boil till it curds, “Blanch some al- 
monds, beat them with orange ‘flower water, and put 
them into cream, with a few ‘Naples biscuits, and 


green citron shred fine.!: ory it'to ore taste, and 
ime seers in’ Hone af | 


¢ eye ) > we 44 ; F acva si : 
i,y eehits- wii - J 


_ seer i capi iit: Hoh 
“CUSTARDS. 


LIN shiva éf' tis fais the aFedubbat care’ must t be 
Waker that’ your’ pan be well tinned; and always re- 
member to put a spoonful of water into it, to prevent 
your ingredients sticking to them. 


Plain Custards. 


PUT: a quart of good cream over a slow fire, épith 
a little, cinnamon, and four ounces of sugar... When it 
has boiled, take it off the fire, beat the yolks of eight 
_ eggs, and’ put to thein a spoonful of orange flower wa- 
‘ter to prevent the cream from cracking. Stir them in 
by degrees as your cream cools, put the | pan over avery 
slow fire, stir it carefully one way till it is almost boil- 
‘ing; aiid then pour it into. CUPS. 


Or: you may make them in this manner: >... 


TAKE a quart of,,new milk, sweeten to your 
taste, beat up the yolks of eight , eggs and. the 
whites of four, Stir them into the milk, and bake it 
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in china basons. “Or put them into a deep’ china dish,’ 

and pour boiling water round them, till the water is 

better than half way up their'sides'; but take care the 

water.does not boil too fast, lest it: ee bc god 

a and, spoil: your custards.» 6 Bis 
en tooo Baked Custards.” Yo Hite 


» BOIL a pint of cream’ ‘with’ some'maee, and | cin- 
hamon, and when it is céld, take four yolks and two 
whites of eggs,’ a little’ rose and orange flower water 
atid sack, ‘and nutmeg and sugar to your Palate: Mix 
then ‘well together, and bake it in cups,” ryohilp pasion! 

| Rice. Custards, kt ie nisin pina | 


‘PUT a blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg: int 
a quart of cream ; boil it, then strain it, and add.to it 
‘some whole rice boiled, and a little brandy. Sweeten 
it to your palate, stir it over the fire till it thickens, 
and serve it up in cups, 0 or 3 a fees It may be’ ‘used 
either hot or cold. mer i ja an 
rend .a. ~ Almond. Bren bas gee py ‘apo 
SPAKE a quarter: of a: pound of. almonds, blanch 
and: beat them very fine, and then put them’ into-2 pint 
of cream, with two spoonfuls of rose water. Sweeten 
it to your palates, beat up the yolks of four eggs very 
fine, and put it in. Stir all together one way over the 
3 fire till it is thick, and then. Pour it into cups. 


Lemon Custards. . 


TAKE half a’ ‘pound. of ‘double-refined : sugar, the 
juice of two lemons, the rind. of one pared very,thin, 
the inner-rind of ¢ ‘one boiled tender and rubbed tlirdugh 
a sieve, and a pint of white wine. “Let ‘them’ Boil for 
some: time, then’ take’ ‘Sut the’ eel And a little’6 of the 
liquor, ‘and set it'to coo ie ‘Pour the rest ihto the dish 
oat intend for’ it, ‘beat four' yolks and two' Whites of 

eggs, ‘and ‘thik them, with ‘Your ‘coo! die ne Stra 
them into. your dish; stir Heth welf ‘up ‘to ogether, au 
set. them ‘tnd Slow fire iti Woilinig Water?” whet Ne 
enough; grate’ the’ “Pine Yof  "femdnoh the ‘top;- ult 
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brown it over, with 4, LS tons ad Sines man on 
eaten gibher hes of, : 
werd Rasiadilas: ‘eal! 49839 
“BOLL very: tentler! the. rind of haifa Seville orange, 
and then beat it ina mortar till it is very fine. “Put'to 
it a spoonful of the best brandy; \the juice of a Seville 
orange, four ounces of loaf, sugar, and the yolks of 
four eggs, Beat them, all well together for, ten, mi- 
nutes, and then, poun in, by, degrees a pint of boiling 
cream, Keep, beating them, till shey, arg colds then 


put them into ‘custard, cups, and set them in a.dish, of 
hot water. Let them stand till they are set, then take 


them out, and stick‘ ‘preserved’ orange on the top. 
These dike ithe former, may bewerved up either hot 
OFr ee | 

IPS Ae Besst Chiba 

“spit aint of be ayer Uni wilh iis in 

namon, and three pele eaves, and let, it be boiling | ny 
Then take it off, and have read mixed a spoonful of 
flour, and the samé of’ ‘thick ream. Pour the hot 
best npobiitiby: degrees; mix it well: together, and 
sweeten it: to your taste: You may. hog it 1 ‘either in 
ceteaee be Bent y ds jo elas ffs ge Witte 


4) rwtloyo are {ti fate abt dn i} 
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vl? ghe Que bs CAKES, BISCURTS, See. fd Oa A’ 


Nii very: material ast | pe sam te .1n 
) PARIRE Ah Ps articles Is,, your, Pee In 
ents.ar spn ayant Comper os to,make.th 

and. the ne xo we er “i e them till your , ae 
fons 3. artl eee peck 49 
ifs oEe® th ete, p biel, if see 

a 0 pen | He it na soit 

i a iy you use, eae YOU Palit 


am bind acer ig 7 8 


cane a into the mide 
ser i : iN) pots or, fines... Wied yo Wat of ib oven 
ry the. cak eG i. wae 

alsin tinsel hen in odode ys ering Cakes Oy “U1 Y BRAY 

TAKE: six ounces! of ground rice, and’ the same 
quantity of flour, the yolks and” whites of nine eggs, 
half‘ pound of damp sugar, \ pounded and'sifted, and 
half am ounce ‘of caraway*séeds;' Mix these well to- 
gether, and bake it an hourin’a quick oven. 


A rich Seed: Cake. 


TARE a pound of flour well dried, a pound of 
butter, .a’pound of loaf sugar; beat and sifted, ‘eight 
ege's,'two ounces of earaway-seeds, onenutmieg grated, 
and its weight 1 in'cinnamén. Kirst beat your butter 
to a cream, then’ put ig your sugar’; ‘beat the whites 
of ‘your eggs’ by themselves, andmix them with your 
butter‘and sugar,'and then beat up'the yolks and mix 
with the whites: ‘Beat in’ your flour, spices, and seed, 
a little "before: ‘you ‘send iv cooked apse it two. ‘hours 
inva ri tha abe pat cat | } 
y 4 Pog Cake” ena dieses eae 

REAT a nod of butter in.an. earthen, pan. till it 
is like a fine thick cream ;. then beat up the yolks of 
twelve eggs with half the whites, and mix them with 
the butter, with a pound of? sugar) and ‘a few’ cara- 
ways © Worlk:'the: whole well: together; either: swith 
your/handor a wooden spoon.’ Put it intoa’ ‘buttere 
pan;'and ‘bake: it: yn one howr!in-a quick chi af 


=T15) oe ebnsog "Ti fi) Cake. Pps o low 2°0 » tiinie 
i iotae nist vi eit 
Trt g tOas i vin hal Sh ey flour ¥ dy 
Fy 
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whites. Shred 'the peel of alarge lemon very fine, ~ 
three ounces of candied orange, tle same of lemon, a 
tea-spoonful of beaten mace, halfa nutmeg grated, a 
tea-cupful of brandy or‘white wine, and four spoonfuls 
of orange flower water. ‘First work the butter with 
your hand to a cream, then beat your sugar well in, 
whisk your eggs for halfian hour, then mix them with 
your sugar,and butter, and put in your flour and spices. 
The, whole will take..an hour and, a half beating. 
When youroven is ready, mix in lightly your brandy, 
fruit,,and.sweetmeats, then put it into-your hoop, and 
bake it two-hours,and.a half. 66 6 0 ee 
Cream, Cakes. 

BEAT the,whites of nine eggs to a stiff froth, stir 
it gently .with.a spoon lest the froth should fall, and to 
every white:of an.egg grate the rinds of two lemons. 
Shake in, gently a spoonful of double-refined sugar 
sifted fine, lay a wet sheet of paper on 4 tin, and with 
a spoon drop the froth in little lumps on it,, at,small 
distances. from, each other. . Sift a good quantity of 
sugar over them, set them in the oven after the bread 
is out, and:close up the: mouth of it,, which, will oc- 
casion the froth to rise. As soon as they are’ coloured 
they will be sufficiently baked ; then take them out, 
and put two bottoms together; lay them ona sieve, 
and set'them to dry in‘a cool’ oven. ire naar 

ey Bride, Cakes 5: 


TAKE four ,pounds of, fine flour well dried;:four 
pounds of fresh butter; !and two poundsiof loaf sugar. 
Pound, and, sift fine a,,quarter ofan ounce of:mace, 
the same, of nutmeg, ,and.to every pound.of ‘flour put 
eight eggs well beat up,» Wash four pounds of cur- 
rants, pick them well, and dry them before the fire. 
‘Blanch ‘a ‘pound’ of sweet almonds, ‘and’ cut ‘them 
lengthways very thin ; take a pound of citron, a pound 
of ‘candied ‘orange, the’saihe of candied lemén, and 
half a pint'of brandy.” ‘First work ‘the butter’ to & 
cream’ ‘with ‘your’ hand)’ then’ Beat in‘Your® sugar’ 


as 
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quarter, ie anjhour, and work-up.the whites of. ;your 
eggs to a yvery,strong, froth, ,,, Mix.them; with your su- 
gar, and botter,, beat your syolks half an, hour-at least, 
and, mix them with the other ingredients.,,,.\Then. put 
in your flour, ‘mace and nutmeg, and keep beating it 
well till the oven is ready. ,,.Put in your br andy, and 
beat lightly in your currants and almonds. Tie three 
sheets of paper round the’ bottomof your hoop, to 
keep it from running: out, and/rab it well with bitter. 
Then put in: your: cake and place your sweetmeats ‘in 
three layers,' with some ‘cake ‘between! every’ ‘layer. 
As soon, as itis risenand coloured, ‘¢over it with paper, 
and send it:to a moderate’ ‘oven, Three “hours. will 
hake itis) (chi fo paotl? a it 
| Rice ‘Cia v0 WOW 1 


BEAT the yolks: of ‘fifteen eggs for near half. an 
hour, Hn f a whisk ; .thenput,to them ten ounces of 


rr - 
H t » 


RAs US 


¥y. %2 78 


‘nepgertrdaa Calls! 7 Bai 


TAKE three pounds, of. flour, a ‘pound. ‘of § sugar, 
the same quantity of, butter, rolled in. very.fine, two 
ounces of ‘beaten. ginger, and a larye nutmeg grated. 
Then take a pound of treacle,,a quarter of,.a pint of 
cream, and make them warm together. — Work 
the bread stiff, roll ‘itout} atid” ‘make it up into thin | 
cakes. Cut them up with a tea cup:or small glass, or 
roll them round: like’ nuts, ' and bake themiin; barns 
oven on tin Peet Aly Mg sped ie lothadt ean 


¥ *, 
7 4 ) d JOT? 


cae Pa Cakes. oad } 

a we a paid, of butter, and, rub, it sai an vec | 
weight of, flour, with,a spoonful of. good. barm. Warm 
Some, cream, and make it into, a, light, paste... Set if, fo 
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the firé to risé, atid when bess ‘imake ‘them up, take: 
four ovinces of caraway comfits; work part of them: in, 
and stew the fest'on the'top. | Make theta in round 
cakes, about the sizé ofa French roll. Baké thém on 
sheet tins, and they will eat well hot ¢ithér at break- 
fast or tea ih thé afteroon, | 9 
. Shrensbury. Cakes... , 
~ BEAT half a pound of butter to a fine'créam, and 
put in the same weight of ‘flour, ‘one egg, six ouneés 
of beaten and sifted loaf sngar;: and half an ounce of 
caraway seeds. . Mix them: with a paste, roll them 
thin, andeut them round witha small glass, or little 
tins ; prick them, lay them on sheets of tin, and hake 
them’ in a slow oven. ? | 
ute Saffron Cakes.) 5 8 
TAKE 4 quarteérn of fine flour,’ a pound and a half 

of butter, threé ‘ounces of ‘caraway seéds, six eg ps 
well beaten, a quarter of ati Ounce of cloves and mace 
findly beaten together, alittle Cintiaion pounded, aA 
pound of sugar, a little fosé-water and Saffron, 4 pint 
and a half of yeast, atid a qaatt of milk. Mix’ all 
together lightly in the following méntier! first Boil 
your milk and bitter, then skim ‘off the butter, ahd 
mix it with your flour, and a little of the milk. Stir 
the yeast into the rest, and strain it. Mix it withthe. 
fidur, pit im yourSeéds and spite; rosé-watet;titicture 
of saffron, Siigar, and eggs. Beat all wall ap, and 
bake it in & hoop of pan well buttered.’ Send it to a 
quick oven, and ‘an hour anda half Will doit. 
eye _. Prussian Cakess 9 ee 

. 'TAKE half.a pound. of dried flour, a pound:of 
beaten and sifted sugar, the yolks.and. whites of séven 
ego's beaten separately, the juice of a'‘lemon; the peels 
of two finely grated, and half a pound of almonds 
beat fine with rose water. When you have beat the 
whites of the eggs to’a froth, put tn ‘the Polls, and 
“every in else; exeépt the Aout; Shd Bede then well 
together: Stake in the flour just before you set it in 


1 
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the oven, and be particularly careful to heat the 

whites and yolks separately, otherwise your cakes will 

be heavy and very: unpleasant. Le PR 
es Qtueent Cakes: | 

TAKE a Ca of sugar, and’ beat and sift it’; @ 
poutid of well dried flour, a pound’ of butter, cight 
eggs, and half a pound ef currants washed and picked ; 
grate'a nutmeg, and the same quantity of mace and! 
cinnamon. Work your butter to cream, and put iw 
your sugar; beat the whites of your ege’s near ha 
an hour, and mix them with your sugar and butter. 
Then béat your yolks near half an hour, and put them’ 
to your butter, Beat the whole well together, and 
when it is ready for the oven, put in your flour, spices, 
and currants. Sift a little sugar over them, and bake 
them in tins. 

| Almond Cakes. 

TAKE two ounces of bitter, arid one pound of 
sweet almonds, blanched and beat, with a little rose 
or orange flower water, and the white of one egg ; 
half a pound of sifted loaf sugar, eight yolks and 
three whites of cogs, the juice of half a lémon‘and the 
rind grated. Mix the whole well together, and either 
bake it in one large pan, or several small ones. 

Little Plum. Cakes. 

TAKE half a pound of sugar finely powdered, 
two pounds of flour well dried, four yolks and two 
whites of egos, half a pound of butter washed with 
rosé’ water, six spoonfuls of cream warnied, anda 
potind and a half of currants unwashed, but picked 
atid’ rubbed very clean ina cloth. Mix all well to- 
gether, then make them'up into eakes, bake them in 
a lot oven, and’ let: thent stand half an hour till they _ 
are coloured on both sides.. Then take down the oven 
lid, and let theth stand to soak. You must rub the 
butter well into the flour, then the eggs aud cream, 
aad then the currants.” Ady reese phi» ai t90 

12 Sie 
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- Ratafia Cakes 


FIRST blanch, and then beat half a pound of sweet 
almonds, and the same quantity of bitter almonds, in 
fine orange, rose, or ratafia water, to keep the al- 
monds from oiling. ‘Take a pound of fine sugar 
pounded and sifted, and mix it with your almonds. 
Have ready the whites of four eggs well beaten, and 
mix them lightly with the almonds and sugar. Put it 
into a preserving-pan and set it over a moderate fire. 
Keep stirring it one way until it is pretty hot, and 
when alittle cool, form it into small rolls, and cut it 
into thin cakes. Dip your hands into flour, and, shake 
them on them; give each a light tap with your finger, 
and put them on sugar papers. Sift a little sugar on 
them before you put them into. the oven, which must. 
be quite slack. 
Apricot Cakes. 

‘TAKEa pound of ripe apricots, scald and peel them, 
and, as soon as you find the skin will come off, take 
out the stones... Beat the fruit in a mortar toa pulp ; 
then boil half a,pound of double-refined sugar, with a 
spoonful of water, skim it well, and put it to the pulp 
of your apricots. Let it simmer a quarter of an hour 
over a slow fire, and keep stirring it all the time. Then 
pour it into shallow flint. glasses, turn them out upon 
glass plates, put them intoa stove, and turn them once. 
a day tillthey aredry.. .. .).. | are a me 
diced bi yeas GOnange Cakese ii ice. tua us. coe 

QUARTER what quantity you please of Seville 
oranges that have very good rinds, and boil them in 
two or three waters, until they are tender, andthe: bit- 
terness. gone off.. Skim them, and then lay|them on 
a clean napkin to‘dry. . Take all, the skins.and seeds 
out of the pulp, with a knife, shred the peels fine,, put 
them to the pulp, weigh them, and put rather, more 
than their weight of fine sugar into a pan, with justas 
much water as willdissolve it. Boil it till it, becomes,a 
perfect sugar, and then, by degrees, putin your orange 
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peels and pulp. Stir: them well before you set them 
on the fire ; boil it.very gently till it looks clear and 
thick, and then put them into flat-bottomed glasses, 
Set them i ina stove, and keep them i in a constant and 


top, turn them out upon glasses. 
: Lemon Cakes. 


TAKE the whites of ten eggs, put to: them si ee 
spoonfuls of rose or orange flower water, and beat 
them an hour with a whisk. Then put in a:pound of 
beaten and sifted: sugar, and grate into it the rind of 
‘a lemon. .. When it is well mixed put in the. juice of 
halfa lemon, and the yolks of ten eggs: beat smooth. 
Just before you put it into the oven, stir in three quar, 
ters of a pound of butter; butter HARE PB Ms sie it into 
a moderate oven, an hour will bake it., 05... ci 


Currant Cakes. 


DRY well before'a’ fire a*pound and a half of fine 
flour, take a pound of butter, half a’ pourid ‘of ‘fine 
‘loaf sugar well beaten and sifted, four:yolks of eggs, 
four spoonfuls of rose’ water, the same of sack, ‘alittle 
mace, and a nutmeg grated. Beat the eggs well, and 
put them to the rose water and sack. ‘Then put to it 
the sugar and butter. Work them all together, and 
_ then strew in the currants and flour, having taken care 
‘to have them ready warmed for mixing. You may 
make’ six or eight cakes of them but’ mind to bake 

them, of a i fine pape ts and pretty Crisp, 19 


Re Mihm fi Whigs... biesds yy 

ane PUT half a. Loin oft warna milk: to three felines of 
‘a pound of fine flour, :and mixin it two ‘spoonfuls:of |. 
light barm. Cover it up, and set it before the fire; an 
hour, in order'to make it rise. Work into the paste 
four ounces of sugar, and the same quantity of butter. 
“Make it into “cakes or whigs, ‘with as little flour as 
Prete ape" a ia ‘beeds, ‘and sce bagi in'a A 99 
“oven...” Ens , {yy ae . 
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Common Biscuits. 


BEAT sank eggs well up together, and mix hab. 
them a pound of sifted sugar with the ‘rind ‘of a lemon 
grated. “Whisk it about till it'looks light, and then 
put in a pound of ‘flour, with:a little rose-water. Su- 
gar them over, and bake them ‘in ‘tins, oron papers. | 


Sponge Biscuiis. 


BEAT the yolks of twelve eggs for half an hour ; 
then put in‘a pound and a half of sugar ‘beat and sifted, 
and ‘whisk it till you see it rise in‘bubbles. Then beat 
the whites'to a strong froth, and -whisk them well with 
your sugar and yolks. Work ‘in fourteen ounces of 
flour, ‘with the rinds of two Jemons grated. Bake 
them in tin moulds ‘buttered, and ina quick oven. 
They will take about halfan hour baking’; but ‘before 
you put them into the oven, remetiber-to ‘sift’ ‘pounded 
sugar over them. 


Spanash Hiscaith it Hi 
EAKEithe yolks of eight: eggs; ibeat them half ap 
hour, and then put to them eight:spoonfuls.of sifted 
sugar. ‘Then beat:the whites’to-a:stwong froth, :and 
work them well with ‘the-yolks and. sugar. Pat io 
four spoonfuls of flour, and alittle lemon peelicut fine, 
Mix all well wi ae ap and bake kerma iy dsc 


Drop Biscuits. 


BEAT up the whites of.six, eggs, | ‘and. the ll 
ten, with a spoonful of roge-water, and then putin 
ten ounces of beaten and sifted loaf sugar. Whisk 


them well for half an hotir, and then add an ounce of 


earaway-seeds crushedia dittle, andosix.ounces offine 
flour. Mix the whole \well.together, drop them ;on 
papers, andibake them in a moderately annie PvENs| 


Lemon Biscuits. 


TAKE the yolks.of ten-eggs,and ithe ope off ve, 
and.beat them well; together, with;four,spoontals. of 
- orange flower water, till they froth up. . Then put.in 
a pore ot of loaf sugar sifted, beat in one way for half 


t 
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an hour or,more, putin half a pound of flour, with, the 
raspings of two lemons, and the pulp, of a small. one, 
Butter your;tin, and bake it ina quick oven 5 but.do 
not stop up the mouth at first, for fear it should 
tala Dust it with sugar before you put itinto,the 
ONERely hi os 

Macaroons. 


BLANCH and’ beat fine'a pound of sweet almonds, 
and: put to’them a pound of ‘sugar and a little ‘rose- 
water, to ‘keep them ‘from ‘oiling, Then beat the 
whites of seven eggs toa froth, put them in, and'work 
the whole well together. Drop them on wafer pa- 
per, grate muEer oige coon ane put them into the 
oven. — I. 
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shin, into a. Fos aieh Nine a rat fine pid 


and, our At, round them.. ‘Stick “ingle tower in, ini 
*BR e nnd serve them up, . 


Black ansi 


| TARR out the cores, and cut into haloes: twelve 
| “Wie apples. ‘“Place-them. on ‘atin patty-pan-as close 
‘as they -can ‘lie, with the flat-side downwards. Squeeze 
a lemon into two spoonfuls of orange-flower ” “water, 
and pour it overthem. ‘Shred’ some'lemon-peel fine, 
and’ throw ‘over’ ‘them, and grate: ‘fine sugar overall, 
‘Set them! in-4 ‘quick ¢ oven, ahd’half an’ ‘hour ‘will do 
“them.” “When ‘you’ send ag ‘to table,” ‘Sstrew fine 
sugar’all over’ the gd 
see ve 
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malade. ‘Then make some good hot paste, roll your 
apples in it, and’ make your crust of an equal thick- 
ness. Pat them into a tin dripping pan, bake them in 
a moderate oven, and when you take them out, make 
icing for them, directions for which you will find at 
the close of the second section in the 8th chapter. 
Let your icing be about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and set them at a good distance from the fire till they 
are hardened ; but take’.care you do not let them 
brown. Put one in the, middle of a dish, and. the 
others round. it, . ae Mii | 


f Pere 


CHAP. XXXII. fv: 
THE ART OF CARVING. | 


; PN aes on can be more disagreeable to'a person 


who is placed at the head of a'table, and whose 
business itis to pay the necessary honours to guests in- 
‘vited, than to be defective in not being properly able 
‘to carve the different articles provided.’ From’ the 
want of knowledge in this particular, it mast naturally 


‘become no less painful to the person who undertakes — 


the task, than uncomfortable to those who are wait- 


ing for the compliment of being served. Abilities — 


and dexterity in this art are striking qualifications in 


the eyes of every company, and are; material instru- 
ments. of formi pr the necessary . and polite. graces of 
the table, 9)... 4 pe 


“terially enlivened by the representations of the respec ~ 


tive articles described, so that the young and inexpe- 
rienced, may; by proper: attention to the description, 
and reference to the plates, soon make, themselves 
proficients in this useful.and polite art, = 
We shall commence the subject with describing 
“the method of carving’) ©") 0 8 8 EE: 
“A Roast Fowl._—See Plate II.” 
IN this plate the fowl is placed in the centre, and 
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is represented as lying on its side, with one of the legs, 


wings and neck-bone, taken off. Whether the fowl is_ 
roasted or boiled, it must be cut up in the same man- | 
ner, A roasted fowl is sent,to table nearly in the same . 
manner as a pheasant, excepting that the pheasant 
has the head tucked under one of the wings, whereas _ 
the fowl has the head cut off before it is dressed. 
In a boiled fowl (which is represented in the same 
plate) the legs are bent inwards, and tucked into the 
belly ; but, previous to its being. sent to table, the 


skewers are withdrawn. The most convenient me- 


thod of cutting up a fowl is, to lay it on your plate, 
and, as you separate the joints, in the lines, a, 6, d, 


_ put them into the dish. 


The legs, wings, and merry-thought being. removed, 


- the next thing is to cut off the neck bones. This is 


done by putting in the knife at g, and passing it under 
the long broad part.of the bone in the line g 4, then 


; lifting it up, and breaking off the end of the shorter 


part of the bone, which cleaves to the breast-bone. 
‘All the parts. being thus separated; from the carcase, 
divide the breast from the back, by cutting throughthe . 
tender ribs on each side, from the neck quite down to — 
the vent or tail. Then lay the hack upwards on your 


plate, fix your fork under the rump, and laying the 


edge of your knife in the line, 6, e, c, and pressing it, 


- down, lift up the tail of the lower part of the back, and 


it will readily divide with the help of ) \ur knife in 
the line b, e, c. In the next place, lay the lower part 
of the back upwards in your plate, with the ramp 


from you, and cut off the side-bones (or sidesmen, 


as they are generally called) by forcing the knife 


through the rump-bone, in the line ef, when your 
fowl will be completely cut up. 


Boiled Fonl.—See Plate IL. 
We have before observed, that a boiled fowl is cut 


* up in the same manner as one roasted. In the repre- 


sentation of this the fowl is complete, whereas in the 


~~ 
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part of the other’ it is in’ part dissected, Those parts’ 
which are generally considered as the most’ prime are’ 
the wings, breast, dnd merry-thought,- aid next to 
these, the neck-bonesand sidestmen. The legs of boiled 
fowls are more terider than those tliat are roasted ; but 
every part of'a chicken is'good and'juicy. Asthe thigh 
bones of a chicken are very tender, atid easily broken’ 
with the teeth, the gristles and warrow rendér them 
very delicate. In‘ the boiled fowl the leg should be 
separated from the drum-stick, at the joint, which is 
easily done, if the knife is introduced in the hollow, 
and the thigh-bone turned back from the leg-bone. 

Partridge.—See Plate H. 

THE partridgeis here represented as justtaken from 
the spit ; but before’ it is served up, the skewers must 
be withdrawn. It is cut inthe same manner as a 
fowl. The wines must be taken off in the lines, a, 5, 
and the merty-thought in the line c,d. The prime’ 
parts ofa partridge are, the wings, breast, and merry- 
thought. The wing is considered as the best; and _ 
the tip of it reckoned the most delicate morsel of the 
whole. : ‘ath 

Pigeons.See Plate II. 

HERE are the representations of two, the one with 
the back uppermost, and the other with the breast: 
That with the back uppermost is marked No. 1, and 
that with the breast, No. 2. Pigéons aré sometimes 
cut ip in the same manner as chickens. But as' the 
lower part, with the thigh, is in general most prefer- 
red, and as, from its small size, half a one is not too 
much for most appetites, théy are seldom carved now 
otherwise than by fixing the fork at the point a, en- 
tering the knife just before it, and dividing’ the pigeon 
into two, cutting away in the lines d; b, and a, c, 
No. I. at the same time bringing the knife out at the 
back, inthe direction a, 6, and a, ¢, No, 2. ; 
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_ A Goose.—See Plate I. 


LET the neck-end lay before you, and begin by 
cutting two or three long slices, on each side of the 
breast, in the lines a, b, quite to the bone. Cut these 
slices from the bone, then take off the leg, turning the 
goose upon one side, putting the fork through the 


small end of the leg bone, and pressing it close to the 


body, which when the knife has entered at d, will ea- 
sily raise the joint. Then pass the knife under the 
leg in the direction d,e. If the leg hangs to the car- 
case at the joint e, turn it back with the fork, and if 
the goose is young, it will easily separate. Having 
removed the leg, proceed to take off the wing, by 
passing the fork through the small end of the pinion, 
pressing it close to the body, and entering the knife at 


the notch c, and passing it under the wing in the di- 


tection, c,d. This is a very nice thing to hit, and can 
only be acquired by practice. When you have taken 
off the leg and wing on one side, do the same on the 
other. Then cut off the apron in the line fe, g, hav- 
ing done which take off the merry-thought in the line 
i, kh. All the other parts are to be taken off in the 
same manner as directed for the fowl. A goose is 
seldom quite dissected, unless the company is very 
large, in which case the above method must be pur- 
sued. 


~~ The parts of a goose most esteemed are the slices 


from the breast ; the fleshy part ofthe wing, which may 
be divided from the pinion ; the thigh bone Ne drum- 
stick as it is called) the pinion, and the side bones. 
If sage and onion are put into the body of the goose 
( which is bY most approved of) when you have cut off 
the limbs, draw it out with a spoon at the place from 
whence the apron is taken, and mix it with the gravy, 
which should first be poured boiling hot into the body 
of the goose. Some people are particularly fond of 
the ramp, which after being nicked with a knife, is 
peppered and salted, and then broiled till itis of a nice 
light brown ; and this is SA tied te bbe the epithet 
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a devil. The same is likewise done by the rump of a 
turkey. Hee Fath i 
A Hare.—See Plate I. 

THERE are two ways of cutting upa hare, but 
the best and readiest way is, to put the point of the 
knife under the shoulder. at g, and cut through all the 
way down the rump, on one side of the back-bone, 
in the line g, 4. When you have done this, cut itin — 
the same manner on the other side, at an equal dis- 
tance from the back bone, by which means the body 
will be nearly divided into three. You may now cut 
the back through the spine or back-bone, into several 
small pieces, more or less, in the lines 2, k.. The back 
is by far the tenderest part, fullest of gravy, and es- 
teemed the most delicate. When you help a person 
to a.part.of the back, you, must give with it a spoonful 
of pudding, with which the belly is stuffed, below the 
letters £, and which may now be easily got at. Having 
separated the legs from the back-bone, they are easily 
cut from the belly.. The flesh of the leg is next in 
estimation to the back ; but the meat is closer, firmer, 
and less juicy... The shoulders must be cut off in the 
circular dotted line ¢, f,.g. Inalarge hare a whole 
leg is too. much to be given to any person at one time, 
it, should therefore be divided. The best part of the 
leg is the fleshy part of the thigh at A, which should 
be.cut off. Some people are fond of the head, brains, 
and bloody part.of the neck. But before you begin 
to.dissect, the head, cut off the ears at. the roots, as 
many people.are fond of them, when they are roasted 
crisp. ‘he head must then be divided in this manner: 
put, it on a) clean pewter plate, so.as to have it under 
hand, and turning the nose towards you hold it steady 
with your fork, so that it may not slip from under the 
knife. You must then put the point of the knife into 
the skull between the,ears, and by forcing it down, as 
soonas it has made its way, the head may be easily di- 
vided into two, by forcing the knife, with some degree 
of.strength, quitedown through the nose to a. 

The method of cutting up a hare as here laid down 


\ 
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can only be effected when the hare is young. If it is 
an old one, the best method is, to put your knife pretty 
close to the back bone, and cut off the leg ; but, as 
the hip-bone will be in your way, tarn the back of 
the hare towards you, and endeavour to hit the joint 
between the hip and the thigh’bone. When you have 
separated one; cut off the other; and then cut a long 
narrow slice or two on each side of the back-bone, in 
the direction g, h. Then divide the back-bone into 
two, three,or. more parts, passing your knife between 
the several joints of the back, all which, by a little 
attention and patience, may be readily effected. 

A Fore Quarter of Lamb.—See Plate I. 

This joint is always roasted, and when it comes to 
table, before you can help any one, you must separate 
the shoulder from the ‘breast and ribs (or what is by 
some called the coast) by passing the knife under, in 
the direction c, g, d, e. The shoulder being then taken 
off, the juice of a lemon, or Seville orange, should be 
squeezed upon the part it was taken from, a little salt 
added, and the shoulder replaced... The gristly part 
must then be separated. from the ribs in the line f, g, 
and then all the preparatory business to serving will 
be done. The ribs are generally most esteemed, and 
‘one, two, or more, may be easily separated from the 
rest in the line a; but, to those who prefer the 


 gristly part, a piece or twomay be cut off in the lines 


h, i, &c. If youshould have a fore quarter of grass- 


lamb, that runs large, the shoulder when cut off, must 


be put into another dish, and: carved in the same 
manner as a shoulder of mutton. — | 
A Pig.—See Plate 
"A PIG is seldom sent whole to table, but usually 
‘cut up by the cook, who takes off the head, splits the - 


body down the back, and garnishes the dish with the 


chop and ears. 


> ae efore you help any one at table, first separate the 


shoulders from the carease, and then the legs accord- 
ing to the direction given by the dotted line, ¢, d,.e, 
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The most delicate part of.a pig is about the neck, 

which may be cut off in the line fg. The next best 
parts are the ribs, which may be divided in the line 
a, b, &c. and the others are pieces cut from the legs 
and shoulders. Indeed, the bones of a. pig are little. 
else than gristle, so that it may be cut in any part. 
without the least diff It produces such a variety 


ity. 
of delicate’ bits, that the sig 0 of most ma phe readily 
gratified. 


Shoulder of Mutton. Pilate 


e 

THIS isa very fine joint, and by w 7. AD to 
the leg, it being very full of gravgi't pi properly roasted, 
and producing many nice bits. The figure repre- 
sents it as laid in the dish | with the back uppermost. 
When it is first cut, it should be in the hollow part of 
it, in the direction a, b/and the knife should be passed 
deep to the bone. The gravy will then run fast into 
the dish, the part’ will) immediately open, and many 
fine sli¢es will be readily cut from it. ‘The prime part 
of the fat lies on the oute sedge, and is to be cut out in 
thin slices in the direction e, Sf: ~ Ifmany are at table, 
and the hollow part cut in the line a, by i 18 eaten, some 
very good and delicate slices may be cut out on each 
side the ridge 0 the blad e-bone, in "a ‘direction c, d. 
The line between t ese two dotted lines, is that in the 
direction of which the edge, or ridge of the blade- 
bone lies, and cannot be cut across. 


A Saddle of ‘Mutton. Plate Itt. 


THIS is by some called a chine of mutton, and con- 
sists of the two loins together, the ‘back-bone running 
down the middle to the tail. V | you carve it you 
must cut a long ‘slice in either of the fleshy, parts, on 

the back-bone, in the direction a, 6b. 
There is ‘seldom a ny reat length’ oftail left on, but if 

1 th iF il, many will be fond of it, and 

it may be a ato into oti , jieces, by. cutting 
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A Cod’s Head.—Plate IV. 


FISH in general requires very little carving, the 
fleshy parts being those principally esteemed. A cod’s 
head and shoulders, when in season, and_ properly 
boiled, is a very. genteel. and handsome dish. When 
cut, it shou nee o with a ee fish-trowel, and 
the bug ‘bou put the yack-bon e, on the anontders: are 

rm and best. Take off a piece quite down 

e, in the direction a be d, putting in the 
a ata a, Cc, and | es each slice of fish give a piece 
ind, which ies erm goris the back-bone and 


Biigeeice may be 
mouth, in the direc- 


ry Pies ao Balath'-—Plato IV. 
THE fattest and richest part of Salmon is the belly ; 


it is bigs e-customary t to give to those who like both 


—Sne P 


on ¥ cut out of the belly in the 

tion ¢, d, the othe ou be the back in the line 
a, b. Most pec ople: ee ad of salmon’ generally 
like thesia, ces m yty be cut thin ~~) 


eee oF MackovelPlive IV. 

SLIT the fish all retog, the back in the line. Gs, Ra. 4b, 
and take off the whole side, as far as the line B, c,. not 
too near the head, as the meat, above the gills is gene- 
rally black ‘at ill flavoured. . The, roe of a male fish 
_is soft, but at of hes female i is hard, and full of spell 
eggs. Lae}: ‘ dag 
10 Same Hay Caif’s $. eae Plate IV... 
oe this, so by tl the flesh quite 
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along the cheek-bone, in the direction c, 5, from 
whence several handsome slices may be taken. In the 
fleshy part, at the end of the jaw-bone, lies part of the 
throat sweet-bread, which may be cut into, in the line 
c, d, and which is esteemed the best part in the head. - 
Many like the eye, which is to be cut from its socket 
a, by forcing the point of the knife down to the bottom 
of one edge of the socket, and cutting quite round, 
keeping the point of the knife slanting towards the 
middle, so as to separate the. meat from the bone. 
The palate is also reckoned by some very delicate ; it 
lays on the under-side of the roof of the mouth, is a 
wrinkled, white, thick, skin, and may be easily sepa- 
rated from the bone by a knife, by raising the head 
with your left hand. ‘There is also some nice tender 
bits on the under side, covering the under jaw, and 
some delicate gristly fatto be pared off about the ear, 
g- In the upper jaw is the large tooth behind, which 
having several cells, and being full of jelly, is called 
the sweet-tooth ; but its delicacy is more in the name 
than any thing else. When you serve any person with 
a slice of the head, you must enquire whether they 
chuse to have any of the tongue and brains, which are 
generally served up ina separate dish. A slice from 
the thick part.of the tongue, near the root, is the best. 


Ley of Mutton.—Plate III. 


A. LEG of wether-mutton, which is by far the best 
flavoured, may be readily known by the kernel, or lit- 
tle round lump of fat, just above the letters a, e. This 
joint, whether boiled or roasted, is carved in the same 
manner. The person who does this business should 
turn the joint towards him as it here lies, the shank 
to the left hand ; then holding it steady with his fork, 
he should eut it deep on the fleshy part, in the hollow 
of the thigh, quite to the bone, in the direction a, 6. 
“Then will he cut it right through the kernel of fat cal- 
led the pope’s eye, of which many are particularly fond. 
The most juicy parts of the leg are in the thick part of 
it, from the line a, 6; upwards, towards e; but many 
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prefer the drier part, about the shank or knuckle, | 
which some call the venison part from its eating so | 
short ; but this is certainly the coarsest part of the | 
joint. The fat lies chiefly on the ridges e, e, and isto. 
be cut in the direction e, f. In order to cut down what 
is by some called the cramp bone, and by others the 
gentleman’s bone, you must take hold of the shank-. 
bone with your left hand, and cutting down to the 
thigh bone at the point d, then passing the knife under 
the cramp-bone, in the direction d, c, it may easily be 
cut out, ) : de ig 
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THE : 
HOUSEKEEPER’S CALENDAR, 
: , OR | 


A List of the various seasonable Articles for the dif- 
ferent Months in the Year. 


JANUARY. 


Meat.—Beef, mutton, house-lamb, veal, and pork. 

Poultry.—Pheasant, partridge, hares, rabbits, wood- 
cocks, snipes, turkeys, capons, pullets, fowls, chickens, 
tame pigeons. 

Fish.—Carp, tench, perch, lampreys, eels, craw- 
fish, cods, soles, flounders, plaice, turbot, thornback, 
skate, sturgeons, smelts, whitings, lobsters, crabs, 
prawns, oysters. sais 

Vegetables, &c.—Cabbage, savoys, coleworts, 
sprouts, brocoli, purple and white, spinage, lettuces, 
cresses, mustard, rape, radish turnips, tarragon, sage, 
parsnips, carrots, turnips, potatoes, scorzonera, skirrits, 
cardoons, beets, parsley, sorrel, chervil, celery, endive, 
mint, cucumbers in hot-houses, thyme, savoury, pot- 
_ marjoram, hyssop, salsifie. 

Jerusalem artichokes, asparagus, mushrooms. — 

Fruit.—Apples, pears, nuts, almonds, services, 
medlars, grapes, | 


FEBRUARY. 


Meat.—Beef, house-lamb, mutton, veal, pork. 

Poultry, &c.—Turkeys, capons, pullets, fowls, 
chickens, pigeons, pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, 
snipes, hares, tame rabbits. 
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Fish—Cods, soles, sturgeon, flounders, plaice, ture. 
bot, thornback, skate, whitings, smelts, lobsters, crabs,, 
oysters, prawns, tench, perch, carp, eels, lampreys, 
craw-fish. a hs ae 

Vegetables, &c.———Cabbage, savoys, coleworts, 
sprouts, brocoli, purple and white, mustard, rape, 
radishes, turnips, tarragon, mint, asparagus, kidney 
beans, carrots, parsnips,, potatoes, cardoons, beets, 
parsley, chervil, endive, sorrel, celery, chard beets, 
lettuces, cresses, burnet, tansey, thyme, savory, mar-_ 
joram, | : 

Also may be had, forced radishes, cucumbers, 
onions, leeks, shalots, garlick, rocombole, salsifie, skir- 
ret, scorzonera, Jerusalem artichokes. | 

Fruit.—Pears, apples, grapes. 

MARCH. | 

Meat.—Beef, pork, mutton, veal, house lamb. 

Poultry, §c.—Turkeys, pullets, capons, fowls, 
chickens, ducklings, pigeons, tame rabbits. mt 

Fish.—Carp, tench, turbot, thornback, skate, eels, 
mullets, plaice, flounders, lobsters, soles, whitings, 
crabs, craw-fish, prawns, | js 

Vegetables, &c.~—Catrots, ttirnips, parsnips, Jerusa- 
lem artichokes, onions, garlick, shalots, brocoli, car- 
~ doons, beets, parsley, fennel, celery, endive, tansey, 
rape, radishes, turnips, tarragon, mint, burnet, thyme, 
- winter-savory, coleworts, borecole, cabbages, savoys, 
spinage, mushrooms, lettuces, chives, cresses, mustard, 
pot-marjoram, hyssop, fennel,cucumbers,kidney-beans. 

Fruit.—Pears, apples, forced strawberries, 

: | ‘APRIL. . 

- Meat.—Beef, mutton, veal, lamb. 

. Poultry,&c—Pullets, fowls, chickens, ducklings, 
“pigeons, rabbits, leverets. 9) PB SNES 

Fish.—Carp, chub, tench, trout, craw fish, salmon, 
turbot, sdles; skate; mullets,smelts, herrings, crabs, 
Jobsters, prawns.) fo Dts eet) 
iG Vegetables. —Coleworts, sprouts, brocoli,’ spinage, 
fennels, parsley, chervily young onions, celery, endives, 

13... bd den tuo feel — tas 
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sorrel, burnet, tarragon, radishes, lettuces, small sallad, 
thyme, all sorts of pot herbs. 


Fruit.—Apples, pears, forced cherries and apricots 


for tarts. 
MAY. 


Meat.—Beef, mutton, veal, lamb. 

Poultry, &¢c.—Pullets, fowls: chickens, green geese, 
ducklings, turkey poults, rabbits, leverets. 

Fish. -2Car p, tench, eels, trout, chub, salmon, soles, 
turbot, herrings, serretes: iobetare, craw-fish, crabs, 
prawns. 

Vegetables, &c.—Early potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
radishes, early cabbages, cauliflowers, artichokes, spi- 
nage, parsley, sorrel, barley, mint, purslane, fennel, 
lettuces, cresses, erieeards all sorts of sallad herbs, 
herbs, thyme, savory, all other sweet herbs, pease, 
beans, kidney beans, asparagus, tragopogan, cucum- 
bers, &c. uf 

Fruit.—Pears, apples, strawberries, cherries, me- 
lons, green apricots, currants for tarts, and BORE; 


berries. 
JUNE. 

Meait.— Beef, mutton, veal, lamb, buck venison. — 

Poultry, &c.—Fowls, pullets, chickens, green 
geese, ducklings, turkey poults, plovers, wheat ears, 
leverets, rabbits, | 

Fish.—T rout, carp, tench, pike, eels, salmon, soles, 
turbot, mullets, mackarel, herrings, smelts, lobsters, 
craw-fish, prawns. 

Vegetables, &c.—Carrots, turnips, potatoes, pars- 
nips, radishes, onions, beans, pease, asparagus, kidney- 
beans, artichokes, cucumbers, lettuce, spinage, parsley, 
purslane, rape, cresses, all other small sallading, thyme, 
all sorts of pot herbs. 

Fruit—Cherries, strawberries, bdasabeniics, cur- 
rants, masculine, apricots, apples, pears, some peaches, 
nectarines, grapes, melons, pine apples. 

JULY. | 
Meat.— Beef, mutton, veal, lamb, buck venison. 
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. Poultryy &e-Pallets, « fowls, chickens, pigeons, 
green geese, ducklings, turkey poults, ducks, young 
partridges, pheasants, wheat ears, plovers, leverets, 
rabbits. | WNnol 
Fish.—Cod, haddocks, mullets, mackarel, tench, 
pike, herrings, soles, plaice, flounders, eels, lobsters, 
skate, thornback, salmon, carp, prawns,, craw-fishy 
Vegetables, &c.—-Carrots, turnips, potatoes, radishery 
onions, garlick, rocombole, scorzonera, salsifie, mush- 
rooms, cauliflowers, cabbages, sprouts, artichokes, ce- 
lery, endive, finocha, chervil, sorrel, purslane, lettuces 
cressés, alb.surts of small sallad herbs, mint, balm, 
thyme, all other pot herbs, pease, beans, kidney beans. 
Fruit —Pears, apples, cherries, peaches, nectarines, 
plums, apricots, gooseberties, strawberries, raspber- 
ries, melons, pine apples. : wat; 
dine  vedoegen- ie 7 AGUS BP.) Seles 
Meai.—Beef, mutton, veal, lamb, buck venison. 
Poultry, -&e—Fowls;. pullets,.. chickens, green 
geese, turkey poults, ducklings, leverets, rabbits, 
pigeons, pheasants, wild ducks, wheat ears, plovers.. 
_ Fish:+Cod, haddock, flounders, plaice, skate; 
thornback, mullets, mackarel, herrings;) prke, carp, 
eels, lobsters, craw-fish, prawns, oysters. ie 
_ Veqctables, &c.~-Carrots, turnips, potatoes, radishes, 
onions, garlick, shalots, scorzonera, salsifie, pease; 
beans, kidney beans, mushrooms; artichokes, cabbage, 
caulitlowers, sprouts, beets, celery, endive, finocha, 
parsley, lettuces, all sorts of small sallad, thyme, sa- 
vory, marjorain, all sorts of sweet herbs. _ a 
_Fruit.—Peaches, nectarmes, plums, cherries, ap 
ples, pears, grapes, figs, filberts, mulberries, stra wher 
ries, gooseberries, currants, melons, pine apples. 
|  SEP'TEMBER. 
_ Meat.—Beef, muttony lamb, veal, pork; buck ve-— 
nison. | ‘ i bein 
Poultry, §c.—Geese, turkeys, teals, pigeons, larks, 
pullets, fowls, hares, rabbits, chickens; ducks, phea- 
sants, partridges. ) | 
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| Fish.—Cod, haddock, flounders, plaice, thornbacks, 
steute} soles, nirnieas car Pr ‘tench, ipeuey eine oyte 
ters. oo . 

Vegetables. ier ae turnips; potatoes, alealioti 
onions, leeks, garlick, ‘scorzonera, salsifie, pease, 
beans, kidney hearhasmbistneinlip, artichokes, cabbage, 
sprouts, cauliflowers, cardoons, endive, celery, parsley, 
finocha, lettuces and smal} sallad, chervil, reg Beets, 
thyme, .and ail sorts of soup herbs.» ) .)0)) seo 

~iFruit.—Peaches, plums, apples, ‘peaked grapes; 
walnuts, filberts, hazle» nuts, . medlars, quinces, laza- 
sia currants,‘ Mor. cherries, melons, pine aaa 


a OCTOBER, 


eh _-Beef; mutton,” lamb, veal, pork, doe ve, 
nison. au 

Poultry, &c.—Geese, | fhidkdbys; pigeons, apilhets, 
fowls;: ‘chickens,’ rabbits, wild ducks, teals,-widgéons, 
woodcocks, ets wore dosterels, hares, pheastints, 
partridges. : are 4 

» Fish. —Dorees, hokobuthr bbanbbuke smelts, / “Drills, 
gudgeons; pike, carp, tench, perch, salmon,’ be ders lob- 
stersy cockles, muscles, oysters. vio Y 

Vegetables, &e.—Cabbages, sprouts, saaals Hobbes 
artichokes, carrots, parsnips, turnips, potatoes, skir- 
rets; salsifie, scorzonera, leeks, shalots, garlick, rocom- 
bole, celery,. endive, cardoons, chervil, finocha, chard 
beets, corn sallad, lettuce, all sorts oF young Fatvasty 
thyme, savory, all sorts of pot herbs. 

Fruit.—Peaches, grapes, fixs, medlars, : services, 
quinces, black-and white bullace,: walnuts, filberts, 
hazle eae pears, apples. 


NOVEMBER. 


Meat.—-Beef, mutton, veal, house lamb, doe ve- 
nison. 

Poultry, &c,—Geese, : turkeys, fowls, chickens, Sut: 
lets, pigeons, wild dacks, teals,: widgeons, woodcocks, 


snipes, larks, dotterels, hares, rabbits, partridges, phea~ 
sants, 
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Fish.Gurnets, dorees, salmon, trout, smelts, gud- 
geons, lobsters, holobets, bearbet, salmon, carp, pike, 
tench, oysters, cockles, muscles. ; 

Vegetables.—Carrots, turnips, parsnips, potatoes, 
skirret, salsifie, scorzonera, onions, leeks, shalots, ro- 
_combole, Jerusalem artichokes, cabbage cauliflowers, 
savoys, sprouts, coleworts, spinage, chard beets, car- 
doons, parsley, cresses, endive, ‘chervil, lettuces, all 
sorts of sallad herbs, thyme, and.all pot herbs. 

Fruit.—Pears, apples, bullace, chesnuts, hazle nuts, 
walnuts, medlars, services, grapes. ." 

DECEMBER. | 

”’ Meat.—Beef, mutton,’ veal, house lamb, ‘pork, doe 
venison. UNS im Mae fila FO THRE As 
“"Poultry, &c.— Geese, turkeys,’ ‘puilets, “ pigeons, 
capons, fowls, chickens, hares; ‘rabbits, woadcocks, 
snipes, larks, ‘wild,ducks,, teals, widgeons, dotterels, 
partridges, pheasants. oaks ¢ A oanas 
° Fish: —Turbot,' gurnets, sturgeon, holobets, bear- 
bet; smelts, cod, codlings, soles,’carp, gudgeon, ‘eels, 
cockles, muscles, oysters, dorees. 


*'' Vegetables,’ §c.—Cabbages, savoys, brocoli, purple 
ad white, carrots, parsnips, turnips, lettuces, cresses, 
small'sallad, potatoes, skirrets, scorzonera, salsifie, 
léeks, ‘onions, shalots, cardoons, forced asparagus, gar- 
lick, rdcombole, ‘celery, endive, beets, spinage, pars- 
Jey, thyme, all-sorts of pot herbs. r 
Fruit.—Apples, pears, medlars, services, chesnuts, 
walnuts, hazle-nuts, grapes. Aen 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Directions for making different kinds of Bread, 


"N the execution of this business, one very material 
consideration is, the proper construction of your 
oven, which should be built round, and not lower 
from the roof than twenty inches, nor higher than 
twenty-four inches. ‘The mouth should be;small, with 
an iron door to shut quite close; by which means, less 
fire will be required, it will heat quicker than.a Jong 
and,high-roofed oven, and bake every thing better, 


To make Bread the London Way. ©» 
PUT. a bushel of good flour, ground about. five or 


six weeks, into one end of your trough, and make a 
hole in the middle. ‘Take nine quarts of warm water 
(called hy the bakers liquor) and mix it with one quart 
of good yeast ; put it into the flour, and stir it well 
with your hands till itis tongh. | Let it lay till itrises 
as high as it will go, which will be in about an hour 
and twenty minutes. Be careful to watch. it 
when it comes to its height, and do not let it*fall, 
Then make up your dough with eight quarts more of 
warm liquor, and one pound of salt ; work it. well 
up with your hands, and then cover it with a coarse 
cloth or a sack. Then put your fire into the oven, and 
by the time it is properly heated, the dough will be 
ready. Then make your loaves of about five pounds 
each, sweep out your oven clean, put in your loaves, 
shut your oven up close, and two hours and a half 
will bake them. Remember, that in summer time 
your liquor be just blood-warm ; in winter, a little 
warmer ; and in hard frosty weather as hot as you can 
bear your hand init, but not so hot as to scald the’ 
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yeast, for should that be the case, the whole batch of 
bread will be spoiled. A larger or a smaller quantity 
may be made in proportion to the rules here laid 
down. | (ray 


To make Leaven Bread. 


TAKE a lump of dough, about two pounds of 
your. last making, which bas been made with yeast, 
keep it in a wooden vessel, and cover it well with 
flour.. The night. before you intend to bake, put this 
(which is your leaven) into a peck of flour, and work 
them well together with warm liquor. Let it lie in a 
dry, wooden vessel, well covered with a linen cloth, a 
blanket over the cloth, and keep it in a warm place. 
This dough, kept warm, will rise again next morning, 
and will be sufficient to mix with two or three bush- 
els of flour, being, worked up with warm liquor, and 
a pound of salt to each bushel of flour. When it is 
well worked, and thoroughly mixed with all the 
flour, let it be well covered with the linen and blan- 
ket, until you find it rise; then knead it well, and 
work it up into loaves and bricks, making the loaves 
broad, and not so thick and high as is done for bread 
made with yeast. Then put them into the oven, and 
_ bake them as before directed. Always keep by you 
two, pounds of the dough of your last baking, well 
covered with flour, to make leaven to serve from 
one baking-day to another, ‘The more leaven is put 
to the flour, the lighter and more spungy the bread 
will be: and the fresher the leaven the sweeter it 
will be. bis | 

| To make French Bread. 


LAY at one end of your trough half a bushel of 
the best white flour, and make a hole in the middle 
of it. Mix a pint of good small beer yeast with three 
quarts of warm liquor, put it in, and mix it up well 
till if is tough : put a flannel over it and let rise as 
high as it will. When it is at the height, take six 
quarts of skimmed milk blood warm (the bluer the 
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better, provided it is sweet, and a pound of salt. | In- 


4 a3 


ncashk Peeing ie ot, Mads a aoe an 
do for English bread, put.tk 


% ut the ends of your fingers 'to- 
gether, and, work it over your hands till it is quite 
weak and ropey s,theh cover if over with ‘a flantiel, 
put. your fire into the oven, and make it ‘very’ hot. 
Observe, that when you take’ tHe dough’ out ‘of ‘the 
trough, you use your hands as before, or else you will 
not get. it out till it falls, when it will be good for no- 
Things, Lay ih ph the ceeds, wiRNh SeeaePaPareuath 
knife, have one made like a ‘chopping-knife’ to ‘cut it 
-with ; then make it up into bricks or folls‘as' You think 
proper... The. bricks ‘will take’ ad"hotie and? Walt 
baking, and the rolls half an hour. Then draw'them 
out, and either rasp them’ with a rasp, or chip them 
with a knife, but the former is the most convenient, 
_and is done with the greater expedition. ‘‘When‘you 
work it up with the ceed Havory on abet yee 
please, break in two ounces of butter. ©” |” 


To make Muffins. 


PUT into your trough a bushel of fine white flour, 
Then take three gallons of milk-warm liquor, and mix 
in a quart of mild ale, or good small beer yeast, and 
half a pound of salt. Stirit well about for a quarter of 
an hour, then strain-it with the flour, and mix your 
dough as light as you can, Let it lie one hour to 
rise, then with your-hand rollit up, and pull it into 
little pieces about ‘the size of a walnut. Roll them 
like a ball, and Jay them on a table, as fast as you do 
them, puta flannel over them, and be sure to keep 
your dough covered. When you have rolled out all 
-your dough, begin to bake the first, and by that time 
they will be spread out in a right form. Lay them 
on your plate, and as the bottom side begins to change 
colour, turn them on the other, _ Be careful that the 
middle of your plate is not too hot ; if it is, put a brick- 
bat or two in the middle of the fire to slacken the 
heat, 
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‘3 Qat-Cakes are made the same way, only use fine — 
sifted oatmeal instead of flour, and two gallons of 
water instead of three. When yoy pull the dough to 
pieces, roll them out with a good deal of flour, cover 
them. with a piece of flannel, and they will rise toa 
_proper.thickness. If you find, them too big, or too 
Jittle, you must roll your dough accordingly. 
When you use either muffins or oat-cakes, toast them 
on both sides very crisp, but do not burn them ; then 
pull them open with your fingers, and they wilk look 
jike.a honey-comb. Put in as much batter as you 
choose; then clap them together again, and put them 
before the fires, When you think the butter is melted, 
turn them, that both sides may be buttered alike ; 
but do not touch them with a knife, either to spread 
the butter, or cut them open ; if you do they will be 
very heavy.” When they are buttered cut them across 
. with a knife. ads | 
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“RULES FOR READING, va 


And pitelde of the b Belihabts Bidbgond to wit 
| ! special Word or betes in a Sentence. : 


1s order to isa well, observe the following direc- 
tions: 1. ‘Take pains to acquire a perfect know- 
ledge of the sounds of the letters in general, 2. Do 
not guess at a word at first sight, if you are not well 
re rN with it, lest you get a habit of reading 
falsely. 3. Pronounce every word clear and distinctly. 
4, Let the tone of, your voice in reading be the same 
as in speaking. 5. -Donot:read ina hurry, for fear of 
learning to stammer. 6, Read so loud as to be heard 
by those about you, but not londer. 7. Observe your 
pauses well, and neyer make any, where the sense 
will admit of none., 8. Humour your voice a little 
according to the subject. 9. Attend to those who 
read well, and endeavour to imitate their pronuncia- 
tion. 10. Read often before good judges, and be 
thankful when they correct you. 11. Consider well 
the place of the emphasis ima sentence, and pronounce 
accordingly. By emphusis, we mean the. stress or 
force of voice that 18: laid‘onsomne particular word or 
words in a sentence, whereby the meaning and beauty 
of the whole may best appear; this, with respect to 
sentences, is the same as accent, with regard to. Bile 


lables. 

The emphasis is eenerally sind the. bacentell 
syllable of a word; but if there be a particular oppo- 
sition between Wworda in a sentence, whereby one 
differs from the other but in part, the accent is some- 
times romoved from its common place, as in the fol- 
lowing instance. The sun shines upon the just and 
apon the unjust. Here the stress of the voice is laid 
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aipon the first syllable in unjust, because it'is opposed 
to just in the same sentence; but without such an op- 
position, the accent would lie on its usual place, that 
as, on thé last syllable’;: as, We | must nol’ imitate the 
unjust practices of others. St AR AL 

The great and general rule how to know the em- 
phatical word in’a sentencé, is, to consider the chief 
design of the whole; but particular directions cannot 
be easily given, except that when words are evidently 


“opposed to one another in a sentence, they are empha- 


“tidal; and so is oftentimes the word which asks a 


question, as, Who, what, when, &c. but not always ; 
for the emphasis must be varied according to the prin- 
cipal meaning of the speaker.’ ido 


we TEPTER WRITING. 1... 
Some general DIRECTIONS for niriting Letters, 


and how to address Persons of Distinction in Writ- 


“ing or Discourse, §¢. 


“TIAHERE is no. person to whom the power of writ- 


ing letters can be useless;,and there is no person 
insensible of the happiness which an ingenuous mind. 
enjoys, when employed in the act of pouring out the 
soul upon paper, or imreading the: productions of the 
pen of a friend, a child, a parent, a lover, a husband, 
Or Bo wike.iiii Heind oss beh ara taltdter dad bo 
 Epistolary writing, by, which; a great part of the 
commerce of human life is carried on, was esteemed 


“by the Romans} a'liberal and polite accomplishment ; 
-and?Cicero, the. father of eloquence, and master of 
_style, speaks with great pleasure in his epistle to Aras- 


cus, of his son’s genius in this particular. Among 
them it was undoubtedly, a, part of their education ; 


‘and; in the opinion of Mr. Locke, it well deserves a 


share in ours... * The writing letters,’ says this great 


eee 
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genius, 66. enters so. much into,all the, occasions) of life, 
“(that ‘no gentleman can avoid. shewing, himself;in 
ss compositions of this kind, ccurrences willdaily 
ce Horde him to make , this use. of, his pen;, which Jays 
“ open his breeding, “his | sense, and his abilities, toa 
“*severer’ examination than any, “oral discourse.’ 00 
‘When you sit down to write a letter, remember that 
this sort of writing should be like conyersation.,., Ob- 
serve this, and you will be no more at.a loss to.write, 
than you will be to speak to the person were he.pre- 
sent ; and this is nature, without affectation; which ve- 
nerally speaking, always pleases. .Asto subjects, you 
are allowed in writing letters the utmost _liberty.; 
whatsoever has been’ done, or seen, or heard, of, or, 
thought of, your own observations on what you know, 
your inquiries about what you do not know, the time, 
the place, the weather, every thing about you stands 
ready for a subject ; and the more variety you inter- 
mix, if not rudely thrown together, the better—Set 
discourses require a dignity or formality, of style, suit- 
able to the subject; whereas letter-writing rejects/all 
pomp of words, did't is most agreeable when. most, fa- 
miliar.’ But, though lofty phrases are here’ improper, 
the style-should not be low and mean ; and, to. ayoid, 
it; let an easy complaisancee, and open sincerity, and 
winaffedted good nature, appear in all you say ; for.a) 
fine letter does not consist m saying fine things, butin: 
expressing ordinary ones with elegance and propriety 
so as to please while it informs,. and charm, eveniin 
giving % “advices 7 Fess ckOre 5 
Tt'should also wear an honest cheerful coneban suit, 
ke! one who truly esteems, and is glad to.see his 
friend’; and not like ‘a fop, admiring his own dress}: 
and seemingly" pleased with nothing but himself. 
“EXpress j your meaning as freely as possible, . Long. 
periods may please the ear, but they perplex the.un- 
derstanding’; a short style and plain, strikes the mind. 
and fixes an impression ; ja tedious one is seldom clear- | 
ly understood, and never long rememberedi. But, 
there is- still something ‘requisite beyond all. this, to-, 
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wards) the writing a polite and agreeable letter, and 
that-is'an air'of good-breeding and humanity, which 
ought constantly to appear in, every expression, and 
that will give a beauty to the whole. By this I would 
not be supposed to mean over-strained. or, affected 
compliments, or any thing that way, tending; butvan 
easy, genteel, and obliging manner of. address, in a 
choice of words that bear the most. civil meanings, 
with a thorough generous and good-natured. dispo- 
sition. eet Tee ON BEAMS TEL, Hos MLL: BOI P GAT ‘Hee 
Bat in familiar Jetters, in the common concerns of 
life, elegance is not required, nor is it the thing we 
ought to aim at: for, when attempted, the labour is 
often seen, and the end perverted by the very.means. 
Kase and clearness are the only beauties we need. to 
Never be in pain about familiarity in, the. style to 
those with whom you are acquainted: for. that very 
pain will make it awkward and stiff, in spite of all your 


endeavours to the contrary. _ mi RS A TP Ree oF Fe 
_ Write freely, but not hastily ; let. your words drop 
froni-your pen, as they would from. your tongue when. 
speaking deliberately on a subject of which you are 
master,’and to a person with whom you are intimate, 
»Accustom yourself to think justly, and you wilhnot, 
be ‘at a loss to write clearly ; for while. there is con- 
fusion at the fountain head, the brook will never, be 
| Before'you begin to write, think what you are going 

to write. However unnecessary this, caution. may 
seem, L will venture to say, that ten, appear. ridiculous, 
on‘paper through hurry and: want of thought, for, one. 
that is so'throtigh want of understanding. 


A man that begin: ‘a speech before he is determined 
what to say, will undoubtedly find himself bewildered 
before he gets to the end; notin sentiment only, but 
in grammar, 'T’o avoid this, -before you. begin.a sen- 
tence, have the whole of. it in your head, and make 
use of the’first words that offer themselves:to.express 
your meaning ; for, be assured, they are the most 


e - 
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natural; and will, generally speaking, (I cannot say 
always) best’ answer- your’ “purpose ; for to stand, 
searching after expressions, breaks in pon the natu- 
yal diction: And, fora word, that,’ perhaps, is not a 
jot more‘expressive,-you make the whole’ sentence 
stiff and awkard. But, of all thing's, learn to be 
éorreet, and never omit a careful pernsal of what you 
have written,’ which, whoever neglects, must have 
qany inaccuracies ; ia these are not only a reflection 
on the writer, bat a rudeness to the person to: whom 
they are written. Never be ashamed of having found 
something amiss, which you confess that you ‘did; by 
mending it ; for'in’ that confession’ you cancel the 
fault, and if vou have not time to transcribe it, 1ét it 
pass; for’a blot is by'no means so bad asa blatider ; - 
and, by accustoming yourself to correct what 1s° amiss, 
‘you will be less liablé to'future mistakes. 

So much for letters in general ; as for ehosein title 

in particular, L shall quote a reputable author on the 

subject, who, [ think, has said every thing that need 
besaid upon it, and giving examples, whereby we 
cannot err, if we do not excel, viz. 

«¢ As plainness, atid a free way of expression, is titie 
«“beauty and excellence of speech, so an easy concise 
ssyay of writing is the best style for tradesmen.» ‘He 
“that affects a ‘rumbling bombast style, and fills’his 
«letters with conipliments ‘and flourishes, makes a 
very ridiculous figure in trade. pti Ad 

“With a view to assist young people whtad expe- 

-yience’ in ‘letter’ writing has’ not familiarized them to 
every: gga: address, the following are’ Here: given : ; 
Se PP HELI R® § 

To a | fathel or anders Honoured Father, ‘or 

‘Mother, or Dear Father; or Mother, 
“ To:a brother or sister :-— Dear Brother, or Sisler. 
"Po an uncle’ or aunt, the sameé as toa father or 
witithet only changing the relative ApECHA HOI ‘to 
* Uncle,” -ofo@ Anant” 
To a eousib, thie same % as to a’ pep al or sister, oily 


eh a i} B paph Pika: Fy 


haat 


5 a - ie 
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> Bris 


changing the relative appellation to “ Cousin,’ > which 
is common to both maleand female cousins. 4 jou 
"Lo a son or daughter :—My dear son; or, daughter ? 
ot, My dear child, or, Dear Jokn, or Mary, Se...4 440 
‘To other degrees of relationships, . the above exam 
ples will be: sufficient to lead the young” letter-writer 
toan adoption of proper terms.) + Kou ye 
.In.writing to persons who are not of the: writer's 
family, the following ‘are Li al modes of addrews at 
the beginning of letters, 9 «4 any 
To the King :-—Sire, or, may it weleitaeyh your: Majesty 
To the. Queen : Mudam, ony may y ut ihaetS one 
Majesty. 
Toa Prince Sin, or. mal y Lit please ents Royal. 
Highness?) 
To a Princess Madam, or, may it please your 


| Royal Highness, 9 Paid Od de 
Yoa Duke a Ye Lord, 0% ma ia it piekart4 your 
Grace. s Aonho li. 
‘Tova Duchess : Madam, of; may at: please iyour 
Grace. 4 1 BOG Asis 
+ oi fie ag, archbishop, the same as a daketut OE Favret 


‘Po an-earl, a viscount, a baron, a buat the sons 
of a duke, and the eldest son of an Karl, ty papi: or, 
May it please your Lordship. . 
Bo a coutitess, a viscountess; a bardddess or! ‘the 
lady of a baronet : — Madam, or, hag: at b planey gee 
Ladyship. ELMO Tir Be, a pis 
) Loa baronet, or a knight, of an acai ashe: “0 
“Poa mayor, tor: justice’ of peacer—Siry and if 
se Jetter be in the form. of aap pee dg — 4b 
please your Worship, 28 4: 
‘To any clergyman :—Reverend Sina. 9!oheralelesise 
‘Fo gentlemen, “or tradesmen, or, indeed,: Shiba 
the custom of civility and politeness, to men of all the 
anferior rank? Sireeily A989) es ulead, ed) 
To the wives and grown daughters: of all: people of 
all ranks, for the same. reason, address Madam. } 
When you have writtep your letter, youmust pre- 
ceed to fold it, which ts a thing of rather more con- 
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sequence than is sometimes imagined. The outward 
appearance of neatness or slovenliness of a letter, when 
put into the hand, makes some impression, which may 
operate upon the interest which it was. intended to 

create. A dirty, ill-folded letter, hears marks of il- 
literacy upon the face of it, and it requires no,small 
__ portion of merit in its composition to obliterate the un- 
favourable impression. | 

_ After folding, the direction remains to be written, 
in which, care must be taken that the proper title and 
description be given to, and of the person, to whom 
the letter is addressed. 

If to the King, it must be thus :—* To His Siagred 
Majesty George the Third, King of the British Isles.” 

If to the Queen :—* 'To ‘Her Majesty Queen Char- 
lotte.”’ 

If to the Prince :—“ His royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 

To the Princess of Wales :—* Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales.” 

To one of the Royal Dukes : -— [Tis Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence.” , 

To, one of the Royal . Princesses :—*, Her Royal 
Highness Princess Mary. 

‘T'o a Duke :—-“ His Grace the Duke of Norfolk. " 

To a Marquis :—* The Most Honourable the 
“Marquis of Lansdowne.” 

To an Earl :—* ‘bas Right Honourable the Earl 
of Wilton.” | | 
__'To a Viscount :—* The Right Honoure ble Lord 
Viscount Bulkely.” 

To a Baron :—‘ “The Right Honourable Lord 
Ribblesdale.” 

Toan Archbishop :—* His Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York.” | 

To a Bishop :—“ The Right Reverend. Father in 
God, Bishop of Chester.” 

To the Sons of a Duke :—( who by courtesy are all 
termed lords) ‘* The gh Honourable Lord Adam 
- Gordon.” 
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Sharh 
..Tothe Daug ters 0 of a Duke :—(who by courtesy . 
are all'ter mt feet ladies), “TG Lady Louisa’ Manners!” 
a the Sons of en Vi aeaAbaNy ‘and’ Barons i 
“Phe Honourable Charles Jamés' Fox.” ) 0%) Jug 
i To ‘the Daughters of Viscounts, and Barons’ (who 
Ht always’ ter med Honourable) ' ra ‘The Honourable 

iss Courtney.” esl 

"Toa Baronet :—* Sir Watts Hoitéo, Bait. Clad 

derton,” t 
f oy ye Knight: Sir Richard Avkwright, rom. 
oa cue ea 

‘To an Eigilive se Shioet Clowes, Esq Brough- 
ton. 

‘To a Clengy mien 2 et “The Ret. Toshut Brosks, 
M. eed #43 ei Thee aR 

“To Duchesses, milanbhedes- Coiintihded: Videbhn- 
tesses, and the Ladies of Barons, or Baronesses i in-their 
‘own right, the same superscripti on ‘is required for di- 
rection, as for Dukes, Marquisses, Earls, Viscounts, 
‘4nd Barons, ‘with the difference of the feminine from 
the masculine title only observed!) 9 > 
RS the Lady: of a Baronet ¢ or Knight tag a « Lady 
Horton.” ' 

“(6 the? Wife of an fs, Spe) San Mrs Beiensed.” 
_ To the Wives or Widows of all otherranks, $61 Mrs.” 
is proper. © f 
OTS the’ ififtlderiéa’ iDaveliicieut all persons inferior 
in rank to a Baron, the title of “* Miss’ is given.’ 
PO! Gentlemen (and by common custom to all the 
inferior, ranks) Mr. Samuel Varey,y ‘« 


iyi AR Site ’ Bloomsstreet, Bis 
hile | Manchester. 
iy GUUEHOMOEE 3 ist oP a: 8 
Srrrr ASepebey 

i rom a. Daughter. toh her Plother.¢ on, n the @ ever wl leav- 
ne weenie Fae Pe aie 
ef 19 a bene d3 
| “Hisfidured Mother 2?! oT MoSth 


BEFORE I “bu sébiodb ebiteli, “pbigh 
Hyga ‘have’ fixed on for next week,» I beg once more to 


“thank you for your paternal care of me, and in nipart ti- 
13 3D 
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cular for the education which you have had the good- 


ness to bestow upon me, which will, [ trust, be Of i ee 
finite use to me in passing through life, and be a con- 
tinual monitor to me of what “L owe to you and my 
dear father, for the many anxious hours you have both 
had in providing in such a manner for my future hap- 
piness. 
Iam, my dear Mother, | 
Your dutiful and affectionate Daughter. 


POLL LLL SL 


From a young Woman just gone to Service, to her 
| Mother at home. 


Dear Mother, 


TIS a fortnight this very day, that I have 
been at Mr. Cave's; and’ thank God, 1 begin to 
find myself a little easier than [have been: But, in- 
deed, I have suffered a great deal since I parted from 
you, and all the rest of my friends. At our first com- 
ing hither [ thought every thing looked strange about 
me, and when Peter got upon ‘his horse, and Tode out 
of the yard, methought every thing looked stranger 
and stranger ; so I got up to the window and looked 
after him, “till he turned into the London-road, (for 
you know we live a quarter of a mile on the farther 
side of it) and then I sat down and cried, and that al- 
ways g wives me some relief. Many a time have 1 cried 
since ; but L do my hest to dry up my tears, and ¢ ap- 
pear as cheerful as Ican. 

Dearest Mother, I return you a thousand thanks 
for all the kind advice you were so good as to give 
me at parting, and I think it over often and Shen 
Bat yet, marbled! it would be better if I had it in 


writing ; that would be what I should value ahove all 
things; but Tam afraid to ask what would give you 


so much trouble. So, with my duty to you and my 


op ae and kind love to all friends, I remain ever 


Your, most du tifal daughter. 
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| The Mother's Answer. 

‘MY dear Child, , | 
he T AM very sorry that yon have suffered 

so much since we parted, but it is always so at first, 
and will wear away in time. TI have had my share 
too, but I bear it now pretty well; and I hope you 
will endeavour to follow my example in this, as you 
used to say you loved to do in every thing. You must 
consider, that we never should have parted with you 
had it not been for your good. If you continue vir- 
tuous and obliging, all the family will love and esteem 
you. You will get new friends there ; and I think I 
can assure you, that vou will lose no love here ; for we 
all talk of you every evening, and every body speaks 
of you, as fondly, or rather more fondly than ever 
they did. In the mean time keep yourself employed. 
as much as you can, which is the best way of wearing. 
off any concern. Doall the business of your place ; 
and be always ready to assist your fellow-servants, 
where you can, in their business, . This will both fill 
up your time, and help to endear you to them; and 
then you will soon have as many friends about you 
there, as you used to have here. I do not caution 
you against speaking iJl of any body living, for 1 know 
you never used to do it; but if you hear a bad story of 
any body, try to soften it all you can, and never tell 
it again, but rather Jet it slip out of your mind as soon 
as possible. I am in great hopes that all the family 
are kind to you already, from the good character I have 
heard of them ; but I should be glad to see it confirmed 
by your next, and the more particular you are in it 
the better. If you have any time to spare from your 
business, f hope you will give a good share of it to your 
devotions; that isan exercise which gives comfort aud 
spirits without tiring one. My prayers you have daily, 
I might have said hourly ; and there is nothing that I 
pray for with more earnestness, than that my dearest 
child may do well. You did not mention any thing of 
yout-health in your last ; but f had the pleasure of 


@ 
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hearing you was well, by Mr. Cooper’s young man, 
who said he called upon you in his way from London, 
and that you looked as fresh as a rose, and as bonny ‘as 
a blackbird—You know James’s way of talking.— 
Flowever I was glad to hear you was well, and desire 
you would not forget to mention your health yourself 
in your next letter. Your father desires his blessing, 
and your brothers their kind love to you. Heaven 
bless you, my dear child !. and continue you to be a 
comfort to us all, and more particularly to 
Your affectionate mother. 


The Daughter to the Mother. 
Dear Mother, 
THOUGH we begin to have such cold 


weather, I am got up into my chamber to write to 
you. God be thanked I am grown almost quite easy ; 
which is owing to my following your good advice, and 
the kindness that is already shewn to mein the family. 
Betty and Tare bed-fellows ; and she, and Robin, and 
Thomas, are all so kind to me, that I can scarcely say 
which is the kindest. My master is sixty-five years of 
-age next April ; but by his looks you would hardly 
take him to be fifty. He has always an easy smiling 
countenance ; and is very good to all his servants. 
When he has happened te pass by me, as I have been 
dusting out the chambers, orin the passage, he gene- 
rally says something to encourage me, and that makes 
one’s work goon more pleasantly. My mistress 1s as 
thin as my master is plump ; not much short to him in 
age ; and more apt to bea little peevish. Indeed that 
may easily be borne; for l have never heard my master 
say asingle word to any of us, but what was kind and 
encouraging. My master, they say, is vastly rich ; 
for he is a prudent man, and laid up a great deal of 
- money while he was in business, with which he pur- 
chased his estate here, and another in Sussex, some 
time before he left off: and they have, I find, a very 
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good house in London as. well as this here ; but my 
master and mistress both love the country best, and so 
they sometimes stay here for a whole winter, and all 
the summer constantly ; of which I am very glad, be- 
cause [am so much nearer to you; and have heard so 
much of the wickedness of London, that I don’t at all 
desire to go there, As to my fellow-servants, it is 
thought that Betty (who is very good natured, and as 
merry as the day 1s long) is,to be married to the jovial 
landlord over the way ; and, to say the truth, | am apt 
to believe that they are actually promised to one ano- 
ther. Our coachman, Thomas, seems to be a very 
good worthy man; you may see by his.eyes that it 
does his heart good whenever he can doa kind thing 
for any of the neighbours. He was born in the parish, 
and his father has a good farm of his own in it, and 
rents another. Robin, the footman, is good-natured 
too; he is always merry, and loves to laugh as much 
_as he loves to eat; and [am sure he hasa good stomach. 
But 1 need not talk of that; for, now mine is come 
again. I eat almost as hearty as he does. With such 
fellow-servants, and sucha master, I think it would 
be my own faultif Lam not happy... Well in-health, 

I assure you I am, and begin to be pretty well in Spi- 
—rits; only my heart will still heave.a little every time 
I look towards the road that'goes to your house. Hea- 
yen bless you all there! and make me a deserving 

daughter of so good a mother! 


-* 
SP LAOL SP 
: / 


The Mother’s Answer and Advice. 
Dear Child, } , 
THE last piece of advice that I gave you 
was, “ To think often how mucha life of virtue is to 
“be preferred to a life of pleasure ; and how much 
“better, and more lasting, a good name is than 

“beauty.” * ened 

“Tf we call things by their right names, there is no- 
‘thing that deserves the name of pleasure so truly as 
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virtue: but one must talk as people are used to talk ; 
and, I. think, by a life of pleasure, they generally 
mean a life of gaiety. . Orie 
Now our gaieties, God knows, are at best very tri- 
fling, always unsatisfactory, often attended with diffi- 
culties in the procuring them, and fatigue in the very 
enjoyment, and too often followed by regret and self- 
condemnation. ’ are ‘ : 
What they call a life of pleasure among the great, 
must be a very laborious life; they spend the greatest 
part of the nights in balls and assemblies, and fling 
away. the greatest part of their days in sleep; their life 
is too much opposed to nature, to be capable of hap- 
piness,;” ’tisall a hurry of visits, twenty or thitty per- 
naps.in a day, to persons to whom there are not above 
two or three that they have any real friendship or es- 
teem for (supposing them to be capable of either ;) a 
perpetual seeking after what they call diversions ; and 
insipidity and want of taste, when they are engaged 
in them, and a certain languishing and restlessness 
when they are without them. ‘This is not living, but 
a constant endeavour to cheat themselves out of the 
little time they have to life ; for they generally inherit 
a bad constitution, make it worse by their absurd wa 
of life, and deliver a. still weaker and weaker thread 
down to their children. Ido not know any one'thing 
more ridiculous, than the seeing their wrinkled sallow 
faces all set round with diamonds: Poor mistaken gen- 
tlewomen ! they should endeavour to avoid people’s 
eyes asmuch as possible, and not attract them ; for they 
are really quite a deplorable sight, and their very 
faces are .a standing lesson against the strange lives 
they lead. af} AU Ae) 
People in a lower life, itis true, donot act so ridi-- 
culuusiy as those in a higher ; but even among them- 
too there is a vast difference between the people that 
Jive well, and the people that liveill: the former are’ 
more healthy, in better spirits, fitter for business, and 
more attentive to it; the latter are more negligent, 
more uneasy, more contemptible, and more diseased. 
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In truth, either in high or low. life, virtue is only, 
another name for happiness, and debauchery is the 
right road to misery ; and this, to me, appears just 
as true and evident, as that moderation is.always Bood 
forjus, and excess | always hurtfal. 

But is it not a,charming thing to have south and 
beauty,—to be followed and. admired,—to have pre- 
sents offered from all sides to one, to ‘i invited to all 
diversions, and to be distinguished by the men from 
all the rest of the company ?—Yes, my dear child; All 
this would be charming, if we had nothing to do but 
to dance and receive presents, and:if this distinction 
of, you was to last always. But the mischief of it is, 
that these things cannot be enjoyed without increas-, 
ing your vanity every time you enjoy them, and swel- 
ling up a passion in you that must soon be baulked and 
disappointed. How long is this beauty to last? 
There are but few faces that:caa keep it to the other 
side of five and twenty; and how would you bear it, 
after having been used to be thus distinguished and 
admired for some time, to sink out of the notice of 
people, and to be neglected and perhaps affronted, by 
the very persons who used to pay the greatest adora- 
- tion to.you? DEY 
" | Do. you remember the gentleman that v was ~with'ué 
last autumn, and his presenting you with that pretty 
‘flower one day on his coming out of the garden? 
do.not know whether you understood him or not, but 
I could read it in his looks, that-he meant it for a les- 
son to you, Lt is true the flower was quite a pretty 
one; but though you put it in water, you know it~ 
fabsit, and grew disagreeable in four or five days; and 
if it had nos been cropped but suffered to yrow in the 
garden, it. would have done the same in nine or ten. 
Now a year,is to beauty, what aday was to that flower; 
aud who would value themselves much on the posses- 
sion of a thingy which ‘they are soisure to lose: ‘in so 
short a time? | iti 

Nine or ten years are molto we: may ‘eal the ei cltia 
term of life for: iene ina paren’ woman ; but by ac- 
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cidents, or misbehaviour, it may die long before its 
time. The greater part of what people call beauty 
in your face, for instance, is owing to that air of inno- 
cence and modesty that is in it. If once you should 
suffer yourself to be ruined by any base man, all that 
would soon vanish, and assurance and ugliness would 
come in the room of it. — ea a alin | gee BO 

‘And, if other bad consequences should follow, (for 
other bad ones there are, of more sorts than one) you 
would lose your bloom too, and then all is gone: But 
keep your reputation, as you have hitherto kept it, and 
that will be a beauty which shall last to the end of your 
days ; for it will be only the more confirmed and 
brightened by time: that will secure your esteem, when 
all the present form of your face is vanished away, 
and will be always mellowing into greater and greater 
charms. ‘These my sentiments you will take as a bles- 
sing, and remember they come from the heart of a 
tender and affectionate mother. © , 


{ 


ry 
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From one Sister to another. 


Dear Sister, Sty. 
EVER since you went to London, your 
favourite acquaintance, Mrs. Holmes and myself, have 
‘thought our rural amusements dull and insipid, not-"- 
withstanding we have the players in town, and an as- 
sembly once a week. At your departure,.if you re- 
member, you passed your word to return in a month’s 
time ; but instead of that it is now almost a quarter 
of a year, How can you serve us.so? In short, if you 
keep us in suspense much longer, we are.determined 
to follow you, and find you out, let the expence and 
length of the journey be what it will. We live in 
hopes, however, that, upon the receipt of this notice, 
you will return without any further delay, and prevent 
our taking such an unmerciful jaunt. Your compliance 
with this our joint request will highly oblige not only 
your most sincere and affectionate friends, but 
Your ever loving sisfer. 
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In Answer to the foregoing. 


. Dear Sister, 1 he Hoc HOSEL 
shales Agen I received your summons, and can 
assure Mrs. Friendly,:as'well as yourself, that my lon 

stay in town, notwithstanding all the good aot 
have met with, ‘and all the diversions with which I 

. have been indulged, hasbeen quite contrary tomy 
inclinations ; and nothing but’ my Lady 'Townley’s 
absolute commands ‘not to leave her, should have pre- 
vented my return (o you, within the time. proposed. 
You'are sensible I-have infinite obligations to her, and 
it would be ingratitude to the last'degree, not to com- 
ply with her injunctions, In order, however, to make 
you both ample amends for that uneasiness which my 
long absence has given you, I shall use my utmost.en- 
déavours to prevail with’ her:ladyship to join with me 
in a-visit to you both: in the spring, and to stay with 
you for a month at least, if not longer: I would. ad- 
vise you therefore tosave an unnecessary expence, as 

- well'as fatigue, and rest contented where yoa are, till 
you see oo eo Your ever loving tiie 
| and affectionate sister, «| 


LPL LLL LLL 


To a young Lady, cautioning her against, keeping 
.  Compauy with a Genileman of bad Character... 
Dear Niece, tine ‘vnaye 
rr THE sincere love and affection which 
I now have for your indulgent father, and ever had for 
your virtuous mother, not-long since deceased, toge- 
ther with the tender regard I have for your future hap- 
piness and welfare, have prevailed’ on me to inform 
you, rather by letter than by word of mouth, that the 
- town rings with yourlanguarded conduct, and the too 
i great freedoms you take with Mr. Freelove, » Do 
_ not imagine, niece, that I am in the least prejudiced, 
-orspeak out of any private pique ; but let me teil you, 
_ your familiarity with him gives meno small concern, 
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as his character 1s none of the best, and as he has acted 
in the most ungenerous manner by two or three very 
virtuous young ladies of my acquaintance, who enter- 
tained too favourable an opinion of his honour. It is 
possible, as you have no great expectancies fromyyour 
relations, and he has an income, ‘as itis reported, of 
2001. a-year, left hiny by his uncle,‘that you may be 
tempted to imagine his addresses an offer to your ad- 
vantage. Itis much tobe questioned, however, whe- 
ther his intentions are sincere ; for notwithstanding all 
the fair promises he may possibly make you, [have 
heard it whispered that: he is privately engaged to a 
-rich, old, doating lady, not far from Burslem, » Be- 
sides, admitting it to be trae, that he is really entitled 
to the annuity above mentioned, yet it is too well 
known that he is deep in debt; that he lives beyond 
his income, and has very little, if any regard for his 
reputation. In short, not to mince the matter, he 
is.a perfect libertine, and is ever boasting of favours 
from our weak sex, whose fondness and frailty are the 
‘constant topics of his raillery and ridicule. 

All things, therefore, ’ duly considered, let me pre- 
vail on you, dear niece, to avoid his company as you 
would a madman: for notwithstanding I still think 
you strictly virtuous, yet your good name may be ir- 
reparably lost by such open acts of imprudence, As ft 

‘have no other'motive, but an unaffected zeal for your 
interest and welfare, I flatter myself you will put a 
favourable construction on the liberty bere taken by _ 

Lyinive Seu, sincere friend, and. affectionate aunt, 


rohencoay 4 Letter peng a Niece to her alias 
Madar; | 

THE trouble I have: hadi given 
you really concerns me when I think of it, and | yet l 


cannot help intruding again upon goodness ; 3. for ne- 
cessity, that mother of invention, forces us to act con- 


trary to our inclinations ; therefore, pray, dear madam, 
4 
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excuse me if I once more intreat your assistance in 
this affair in any manner that! you shall think’ proper ; 
and I hope, at least one time in my life, to be able-to 
convince you that I have a thorough sense of the many 
obligations your goodness has conferred upon 

“© Your most dutiful, and truly obliged niece, © 


mene se" And’ yery humble servant,” : 
PP EL AIAN Pai 3 Pad ; SAS OS 


From a young Dady:to her Father, acquainting him 
pith aProposal of Marriage made to her, 
Honoured Sir, “il oy , a : | , ; Ke #8 § | a a | ‘ d 
toe KS young Mr. Lovewell, whose fa-. 
thet, Tam Sensible, is one of your intimate acquain- 
tance, has, during your absence in’ the country, 
made an open declaration of his passion for me, and- 
pressed me closely to comply with his overtures of 
‘martiage; I bave thought it my duty to decline all, 


> 


offers of that nature, ‘however advahtageous they. 
might seem to be, till Thad your thoughts on so im- 
portant ‘an ‘affair; and I am absolutely determined’ 
either to discourage his addresses, or keep him at Teast” 
in Suspense till your return, as F shall be directed by 
your superior judgment. I beg’ leave, however, with: 
dae submission, to acquaint you ‘of the idea T have. 
ehtértained Of ilasy an! hope Lani not too ‘blind oF 
partial in his favour. “He seems'to me to be perfectly 
honourable in ‘his intentions, and’ to be nowise infe-’ 
rior 'to any gentleman of hy acquaintance hitherto, in. 
regard to sense’ and. good manners, “{ frankly own, 
Sir, I could admit of this addresses with pleasure, were 
they attended with your consent and approbation. Be, 
rae however, that I am not’ so far engaged, as to 
aét with preéipitation, of comply ‘with any offers in- 
consistent with that filial duty, ‘which, in gratitude to, 
your paternal inddlgénce, P’shall ever Swe you, Your 
speedy instruction, therefore, .1n so momentons an 
article,’ will ‘prove the’ gréatest ‘satisfaction imagina- 
ble to, aie Og ul 
Honoured Sir, your most dutiful daughter. 
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From a Daughter to her Mother upon the same 
Occasion, 


~ Honoured Madam, 


SOON after I left you. and my friends 
in the country, I happily engaged with one Mrs. 
Prudence, a governess of a noted young ladies’ board- 
ing school near Leicester, to act as her assistant. She 
has treated me, ever since I have been with her, with 
the utmost good nature and condescension, and has all 
along endeavoured to make my services more easy.and 
advantageous to me than I could reasonably ‘1x peet. 
On the other hand, as a grateful acknowledgment of 
her favours, I have made her interest my whole study 
and delight. My courteous deportment towards 


: 


yas 


Bete. 


person, age, and temper, L must own, Madam, with a 
blush, that they are all perfectly agreeable; and I 
should think myself very happy, should you counte- 
nance his addresses. I flatter myself, however, that 
I have so much command of my own passions, as) in. 
duty to be directed in so.momentous an affair by your 
superior judgment, Your speedy Suswetthattas will 
be looked upon as an additional act of indulgence 
Bon Ye eee tne SHRUBS Pst 


SN te it most dutiful daughter. 
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\ «WE he: Mother's Atiswer tothe foregoing: 
Dear Daughter, | 

I received yours in regard to’ the over- 
tures of marriage made you by Mr. Byron ; and as that 
-igia very! weighty affair, I shall return to: Leicester as 
soon as possible, in order. to make all due inquiries. 
And in ease'l find no just ‘grounds for exceptions to 
the man, I have none to. his occupation ; since it is 
suitable enough» to that state of>life for. which, you: 
seem to have a ‘peculiar taste. « However, though I 
should rejoice tol see you settled to your satisfaction 
and advantage, and though you seem to entertain a 
very favourable opinion of his honour and abilities to 
maintain you: in‘a very decent manner 5 :yet I would 
have you to weigh well the momentous matter.in de- 
hate, Don’t be too-hasty, my dear; consider all is 
not gold that glitters. Men are too often false and 
perfidious ; promise fair, and yet; at the same time, aim 
at nothing moreithan the gratification of their unruly 
desires.’ I don’t say. that Mr..Byronhas any such 
‘ dishonourable intentions, and I hope he has not 5. for 
which reason, I would: only shave you act with. discre- 
tion and reserve ;’ give him neither too great hopes of 
success, nor absolute denial, to put him in despair All 
that you have to say till you see me is this; that you 
have no aversion to:his person; but: that you are de- 
termined to: be:wholly directed» by your mother in an 
> affair of so serious a concern) Phis will naturally in+ 
duce him to ‘make his application to me on my first 
‘arrival ; and you may depend upon it, no care shall 
be wantirigion my side to promote your future happi- 

jiess and advantage. .; Lamyis 9 
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From a young Lady to her: Father, acqguainting hin 
with the Addresses of a young Tradesman. 
sblononred Sir, rey 
[ think it my aber to acquaint: you,” 
that a gentleman of this town, by name Willis, and’ 
business a Jinen- drapery has’ made some: overtures’ to: 
my cousin Harcourt in the way of courtship to me. 
My cousin has brought him once or twice into my 
company, which he could not well decline doing, be- 
cause he has dealings with) him, and has a high opi- 
nion of him and circumstances. » He has ‘been ‘set 
up three years, he has very good business, and lives iw 
credit and fashion. He 1s about twenty-seven! years’ 
old, a likely man enough, seems not ‘to want sense or 
manners, and-is come of a good family. He has - 
broke bis mind to me, and hodste how well he .can 
maintain me. Though I assure you, Sir, Phave given 
him no encouragement, but told him TI had no thought. 
of changing my ‘condition, yet a-while; and should 
never think of it but. in obedience to my: parents ; 
therefore desired him to tatk no more on that subject 
to me; yet he resolves to per severe, and pretends ex- 
traordinary affection andiesteem. I would not, Sir, 
by any means omit to acquaint you with the begin-: 
ning of an affair, which it would be want of duty in’ 
me to conceal from you, and shew:a guilt and disobe+ 
dience unworthy of the kind indulgence and. affection 
you have always shewn to, Sir, | 
2 Your most dutiful: danghter. | 

tS o berert’ 
any humble duty to my ‘hohiontece mother ; y dose eo! 
to my brother and sister, and respects: tovall | 
4), friends... Cousin, Harcourt and his. wife and 
sister, desire their kind respects. I cannot ~ 
write enough of their civility to me. - : 


ul’ 
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> ale os 
ff 


Her | Father's Lanswery on & Supposition: thathe does 
not approve, oft: thea bien mnteti s et Seping rg 
Dear Polly, ° | | 


vdeo BOO HAVE received your satel! datet 
the Ath instant, wherein ‘you’ acquaint me of the pro- 
posals made’ té ‘you,’ through your cousin Harcourt’ s 
recommendation, ‘by dne Mi Willis. I hope; as you - 
assate'me, that you hives ‘iven no ‘encouragément ‘to 
him’; for TP by'no meus’ approve of ‘him for your -hus- 
bitin Lhe inquired: ‘of one’ Of his townsinen, who 
kiows him and’his circumstatices' very well, and I am 
neither pleased ° ‘witb!’ them’ nor’ his character; and 
wonder your cousin would so inconsiderately recom- 
mend him to‘you. Indéed' I doubt not! of Mr. ‘Har- 
court’s good intentions $! but T insist’ wpon it, ‘that’ you 
ae nothing ae fh matter, if you would oblivé ipgn 

| Ry DASNY 1a ‘Your’ iidulyent father: 


rng ou ‘mother g gives aher blessing. to yousyand j join ty 
Si “with mein, “the: above. advice. | Your brother 
and: sister, and, all fr iends,, send their love. and 

Ty Aresper's to -you.), 
wth. NOGH. OA S80 he abouA ao) per ray 


wir ies 2. Bie list A Saat Cathe ee es ‘ sui be stg ; 
at a bisi taal by is ‘ ,f ; 


|  facetions young Lady to her Aunt, ridiculing, le 
: Serious Lover, 


Deat ‘Bunty do dinins In #8 ott 9 op: Mitte 

. I AM Weel P amiged te to you gt the 
Kindiiesd ‘you intended ime in'¢récommending “Mr. 
Richards to me for a husband. ‘But I mast be so free 
to tell you, he is a man nowise suited to my inclination. 
I ‘despise,’ it is true, thie‘ idle rants of romance 5 but I 
ain inclinable to think there may bes an extreme on'the 

other side of the question.” 

The first time the honest man came to see me, in 
the way you was pleased to put into his head; ‘was 
one ‘Sutiday after sermon-time. He begat with telling 
me, “What I'found at my Mr vise tint it was very | 
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cold; and politely blowed upon his. I immediately 
perceived that his: passion for me could not keép him 
warm; and, in compliance to your recommendation, 
conducted him to the fire-side. After he had. pretty 
well ‘rubbed heat into his hands; ‘he'stood up with his 
back..to the fire, and, with his hands behind him, 
held up his coat that he might be warm, all over, and 
looking about him, asked with, the tranquillity,of a 
man a twelvemonth married,,and just come off.a jour- 
ney, how all friends did in the country ? Lsaid, [hoped 
very well; but I would, be glad:to warm my fingers. 
‘Cry mercy, Madam !———And then he shuffled a little 
‘farther from the fire; and after; two or.three hems 
and.a. long pause—— . 4,5 5) TRB Uaey 
[Ihave asad: says he; a most excellent sermon just 
now. Dr. Thomas is a ‘fine; man truly; Did you ever 
hear him, Madam? No, Sir, I, generally. go to my 
own ‘parish church, That is right, Madam, to be 
-sure. What was your subject to-day ? The Pharisee 
and the’ Publican; Sir. A very good one truly ; Dr. 
Thomas would have made'a' fine work upon that sub- 
ject. © His text to-day was, Evil conimunications cor- 
rupt good manners. A good:'subject, Sir; ‘I doubt 
not butthe Doctor made a fine discourse upon it. O, 
ay, Madam, he cannot“maké a bad one upon any 
subject. | ite etek | a 
~  Vvung for'the tea-kettle ; for thought I, we shall — 
have all the heads of the sermon immediately. 


eh he 


‘ty... ay, Madam,, said. he again, (tor this is bis 
I And) 


word 
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doubt as you say : Tam sure I have found it, blessed 
be God ‘and then he twanged his nose, and. lifted up 
his eyes, as if in an ejaculation, | 
O my.good aunt, what aman is here for a husband! 
At last came the happy moment of his taking leave ; 
for I:would not ask him to stay supper; and more- 
vover-he talked of going to'a lecture’ at St. Helen’s. 
And.then (though I had no opportunity of saying lit- 
tle mote than Yes, and no, all the tite, for he took 
the vapours he hdd put mé into for devotions or yra- 
vity, at least I believe so) he pressed my hand, looked 
frightfully kind, and gave me to understand, asa mark’ 
of his favour, that. if upon further conversation, and 
inquiry into my character, he should happen to like me 
as well as he did from my behaviour and person, why, 
truly, I heed not fear, in time, being! blessed’ with 
him, for my husband. PH OMe AOL, 3h . 
This, my good aunt, may be a mighty safe way of 
travelling toward the land of matrimony, ‘as far as I 
‘ktiow ; but I cannot help wishing for a little more en- 
tertainment on.onr journey. I am willing to believe 
Mr. Richards, an honest man ; but.am, at the same 
time, afraid: his religious turn ef temper, however in 
itself commendable, would better smt with a womah 
who centres all desert in a solemn appearance, than 
‘with, dear aunt, | | ta, oho 
to» % .* Your greatly obliged kinswoman: + 


Her Aunt’s answer, rebuking her ludicrous Turn of 
‘Dear Niece, _ it 


| I AM sorry you think Mr. Richards 
so unsuitable a lover. He is a serious, sober, good 
man: ahd surely when seriousness and sobriety make 
a necessary part of the duty of agood husband, a good 
father, and a good master of a family, whose charac- 
ters should not be the subject of ridicule, m persons 
of our sex especially, ate should reap. advantages 
Ya i 30 | vans 
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from. them:, But he talks of the weather when he first. 
sees you, it seems; and would you have had him di- 
rectly fall upon the subject. of love the moment he be- 
held:you P=) esp 


. «He visited you just after the sermon on a Sunday ; 
and. was it-so unsuitable, for him to let you see, that 
the duty of the.day bad made proper impressions upon 
» vHis.tura for, promoting, the religious. societies, 
which you speak.so slightly of, deserves more regard 
fromévery-good person; for that same turn is a kind 
‘ofsecurity) to.a woman, that he who had a benevolent 
avd religions, heart. could not make a bad man, ora 
‘bad; husband... To put out peor boys.to prenticeships, 
taiteach, girls to.sing psalms, would be with very few 
a subject.of, ridicule ; for he that was so willing to 
provide for the children of others, would take still 
‘greater care of his own. | 

| »-He gave,you to understand, that if he liked your 
character,on inquiry, as wellias your person and be- 
haviour, he should think himself very happy in such 
awife; for that, I dare say, was more like his lan- 
guage, thanawhat you putinto his mouth; and let.me 
tell. you, it, would have been a much stranger speech, 
chad so,eantious and serious a man said, without a tho- 
rough knowledge of your character, that at the first 
sight, he, was over-head and, earsin love with you. 

I think, allowing for the ridiculous turn your airy 
wit gives to this first visit, that, by your own account, 
‘he acted like a prudent, serious, and. worthy man, as 
he is, and like one who thought flashy compliments 
beneath him in soserious an affair asthis. 

[ think, dear niece, this not only a mighty, false way, 
as you call it of travelling towards the land of matri- 
mony, butto the land of happiness, with respect as 
“well to the next world as this. And it is to be hoped | 
“that the better entertainment you se much wish for on. 
“your journey, may not lead you too much out of your 
way, and divert your mind from the principal view 
‘which you ought to have at your journey’s.end, 


a 


] 
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“Ta short, Tshould rather have wished that you could: 
bring your mind nearer to this standard, than that he 
should bring down his to'your level.’ And you would: 
have found. more ‘satisfaction in it than you imagines 
could you have brought yourself to a little more of that 
solemn appearance, which you treat’ so lightly, «and: 
which, I think, in him, is much more ‘than mere ap- 
pearance. a i | races 
Upon the whole, dear niece, I’am/sorry that a wo- 
‘man of virtue and morals, as‘you-are,: should treat so 
ludicrously ‘a serious and pious frame of mind, ino an 
age wherein good examplesiare so rare, and so much. 
wanted ; though, at the same time, I am far fromof- 
fering to prescribe to you in soarduousan affair as an 
husband; and wish you and Mr. Richards too, since 
you are so differently disposed, matched more suitably: 
to each other’s mind than you are likely to be toge- 
ther: For | am | | wiiprts 
: ' Your truly affectionate aunt. 


GILLIS LS 
FAMILIAR LETTERS. | 


From @ sensible Lady, with a never-fadiny Receipt 
: | for a ‘Beauty-mash, | 


| AS you seem so intent on improving the 
personal charms of your already amiable daughter, I 
can no longer delay answering your, letter. You 
would be glad, you say, of a receipt tomake a wash ; 
but it must be perfectly innocent. -What I recom- 
mend, Madam, is truly so, and will greatly illustrate 
and preserve her complexion. 3 4 
Pray let her observe the following rules. 
In the morning fair water is to be used as a prepa- 
‘ ratory; after which she must abstain from all sudden 
gusts of passion, particularly envy, as that gives Lie 
“skin a sallow paleness. Lt may seem trifling to talk of 
temperance, yet must this be attended to, both in 
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eating and drinking, if she would avoid those pimples, 
for which. the advertised washes are a boasted cure. 


Instead of rouge, let her use moderate exercise, which — 


will excite a natural bloom in her cheeks, not to be 
imitated by art. Ingenuous candour, and unaffected 


good humour, will give an openness to her coun- © 


tenance that will make her universally agreeable. A 
desire of pleasing will add fire to her eye, and breath- 
ing the morning air at sun-rise will give ber lips a ver- 


milion hue. . That amiable vivacity, which she now 


possesses, may be happily heightened and preserved, if 
she avoids late hours and card-playing, but not other- 
wise : For the first gives the face a drowsy disagree- 
able aspect, and the last is the mother of wrinkles.— 
A white handisa very desirable ornament ; and a hand 
can never be white unless it be kept clean. Nor is this 
all; for if the young lady will excel her companions 
in this respect, she must keep her. hands in constant 
motion, which will occasion the blood to circulate 


freely, and have a wonderful effect. ‘The motion T - 


would recommend, is working at her needle, brushing 
up the house, or twirling the distaff. ~ Lt was this in- 
dustry in our grandmothers which gave Knellar an op- 
portunity of gratifying posterity’ with the view of so 


many fine hands and arms in bis incomparable por- 


traits. A few words more and I have done. Let 
her preserve an unaffected neatness in her apparel: 


her fortune will permit her to dress elegantly ; but her . 


good sense should always prevent her from descending 


to gaudiness, which strikes the eyes of the ignorant, » 
but disgusts those of true taste and discernment ; be- 


sides, Madam, ‘your daughter has so many natural | 
charms, that she can have no occasion to wear clothes - 


that will attract all the attention of the multitude. She + 
possesses more beauties than she is acquainted with, » 
which ‘is no small addition to her merit; but how can > 
it be otherwise, when she is your daughter, and has ~ 


you for an example ? Tam, &c. 
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> Domestic Rule, the Province of the Wife. ~~ 
eo») Dapust assert, that the right of direct. 
ing domestic affairs is, by the law of mature, in the 
woman; and that. we are perfectly qualified for the 
exercise of dominion, notwithstanding what bas often 
been said by male coats to the contrary. ‘Those who 
pretend to direct our bringing up, seem to have des- 
tined us to that power which they would afterwards | 
dispute. We are employed in our samplers, or die 
verting ourselves with our, babes ;.we pass from our 
mother’s: nursery to our own, and from imacinary 
visits to real, ones, without fatiguing ourselves with 
a variety of unnecessary acquirements, on which the 
men most value themselves. Indeed, which I would 
condemn teo eager a pursuit of, we are taught singing 
and dancing ; but what are these to the drudgery of 
schools and universities? The business of a family, 
when thoroughly performed, takes in the whole circle 
of our time, and affords no room for any thing exeept 
innocent relaxations. We are certainly then more 
likely to understand domestic policy than the men, — 
who have twenty other things to mind. A mere. 
housewife, like a:mere scholar, is fit for nothing else, 
I admit, and will make aman avery unsociable com- 
panion. But.assome men of great application to their 
respective professions, have, notwithstanding avery . 
olite behaviour, so. a woman may make the govern- 
ment of her:house the principal care, without suffering 
it to become'the principal theme-of her discourse ; nor 
do Ithink it:at all necessary, that to establish a cha- — 
acter as a manager, her husband should twice or’ 
thrice a-week hear her scolding the servants. This 1s ° 
one of the greatest objections to female government, © 
and our adversaries would fain present it as a thing 
~as necessary to us, as a standing army tothe admiinis~. 
tration. But, both may be calumnies, and the mere 
effects of a desire to get into other folks’ places. Ex- 
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perience ts wholly on our side; for wherever the mas- 
ter exceeds his proper sphere, and pretends to give 
Jaw to the cook-maid as well as the coachman,, we 
observe a great deal of discord and confusion. When 
a man, who is always a better judge when things are 
wrong, than of the method of setting them to rights, 
encroaches on the woman’s province, it is the ready 
way to make the rest of the family despise them both. 
But when a woman of tolerable good sense is allowed 
to direct her house without controul, all things go well ; 
she prevents even her husband’s wishes, the servants 
know their business, and the whole family live easy 
and happy. It is with great concern that I perceive 
our sex of late, inclined to mind any thing rather 
than their families, which inclination must have fatal 
consequences. Can there be any thing more honour- 
able for a woman than the right management of her 
family? And it may be observed to them, that they 
must take their choice either to manage their children 
or servants, or to be managed by them. | If liberty is 
the thing they aim at, they certainly mistake the road, 
A woman’s freedom consists in power, and not in a 
licence to gad about; which is scandalous even in.a 
girl, and bespeaks a eiddiness of soul below compas- 
sion. ‘The conduct of the estate or business ought 
surely to be in the husband, and if he parts withit, it 
is an act of weakness. The conduct of the house 
belongs as justly to the wife ; and no man ought to 
marry a woman whom he would not trust with the 
management of such concerns... Adieu, dear friend! 
-incroach not on the province of your husband, but 
continue to be mistress in yourown. Iam 

‘Your affectionate friend. 
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From a Lady, to her Acquaintance, on growing old. 


My dear Lucy, | bi Ay 
Dad ‘ad I have been thinking that human un- 


acknowledge it. : aire 
“I was sitting yesterday in my parlour-window, 
looking carelessly on the people as they passed; when 
all at once a fellow abruptly presented himself before 
‘me, and cried ina hoarse voice—Spectacles, Madam! 
‘Fine Spectacles ! and at the same time thrust a pair of 
“those nose-saddles within the sash. © You cannot ima- 
‘gine, dear Lucy, how I was shocked ; I gave the man 
a short answer, and immediately threw down the 
“window, Good God ! said I to myself, do J look old 
“enough to be supposed to want spectacles ! not consider- 
ing that it was the fellow’s trade to offer them to every 
body, and that many people younger than myself 
were obliged to make use of them.—I ran however to 
my glass, and fancied that I perceived what they call 
the crow’s feet appearing at the corner of my eyes.—. 
I looked, and looked again, and the more I did so, the 
more I thought these cruel marks of time were visible ; 
and now recollecting that my last birth-day brought 


a 
as 
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me into my one and thirtieth year, and that a very few 


more of thei “Would rank ‘me ations the numberof 
the aged, I fell into such a fit of the vapours'as I had 
never before’ known. ‘Is rot this unaccountable P2 
Where then’ was my understanding ?=+Where my'rea- 
son? The little share PF have is suffidient to make ivé 
know, that whoéver lives’a great while in’ this world 
must grow old, and yet few of tis there are who'desire 
to die’ young. © Why was not” this “knowledge at 
hand to make me éasy under the common Course’ of 
nature ? a aa ahaa aaa a 
Ido assure you, T had ¢rowt two or'three hours 
older; before 1’ could” bring” miyself to ‘be reconciled 
with the appreliensions that ‘évéery*moment brought 
me nearer to that so much dreaded stage of life ; but, 
thank heaven, I got the better of it at ‘last, and 
| laughed at the foolish’ part my imagination had been 
acting.” th svat § bi AGL Rae os edly bt anit F Phils Rew 
That we all; however, have a natural‘aversion to 
grey hairs and wrinkles, cannot be denied; and that 
to overcome thé uneasiness their approach inflicts’ re: 
quires the utmost’ exertion of our réason; yet is not 
this an inconsistency, a kind of absurdity in our habit 
of ‘thinking ? We ridicole'a thousand lesser follies of 
mankind, yet pass over that which more than all-de- 
serves censure, the being ashamed or afraid of attain- 
ing what all the world, as well as ourselves, would 
wish to arrive at.—But we would live for ever if we 
could, and yet be always young; we would annihi- 
late the depredations of time from fifteen to sixty; and 
even then not be content perhaps to be thought on 
our decline. Sygate ager 
Were old age terrible to us, merely'asit is the fore- - 
riinner of death, or as it is generally attended with in- 
itmities which render life a buithen, I shotild not be 
so much surprised : ‘but alas’! ‘we'see death and dis- 
‘eases seize’on youth and strenoth’; no'tine of life isa 
security against either. “Nor is it ‘altogether the ap- 
prehension of being deprived of what share’of beauty’ 
nature may have’ bestowéd upon us, that rendérs it so’ 
eke & ai oP sae Oy Vee Ree Sear eyeeet BV BH 
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alarming, since that: also-may be lost by the small- 
pox,’ and a thousand other accidents. No, it'is only 
the name, not the effects, we so much dread ; and f 
helieve tidst people would rather choose deformity. 
with youth, than comeliness with old age. = 

This; ‘and some other propensities of the mind, in 
my opinion, ‘are sufficient to convinee any thinking 
person of the importance of the haman understanding, ’ 
and oblige us all to own, with the poet, that — 


Reason in rian is but atwinkling amp 
Of wandering life;'that wakes and winks by turns : 
Fooling the follower betwixt shade and shining. 


“You will imagine, by my being’so serious, that I 
have not yet got over the fright the man put me into, 
and indeed I am not sure whether I have or not; but, 
be that as it will, I have resolution enough to wish, 
from the very bottom of my heart, that you and I may 
grow old in friendship, and that, whatever effect time 
may have upon our persons, our minds.may remain as 
now united ; which will be a balance against the mor- 
tifications in the power of the old gentleman with the 
hour-glass, to tht 6 fe? Shah 

| - My dear Lucy, est 
Your's, with the most perfect amity, .- 


To a Lady who had lost her Benuty by the Small-poz. 


My dear Ophelia, Eek ee 
ei NG, { received yours, and rejoice too 
much on your recovery, to be able to condole with 
you on any alteration your late illness has made on you a 
and, indeed, how great soever it may be, Tam-tar from 
thinking it deserves to be. mentioned with that concern 
you express,—— You. have encountered death, and 
- foiled him at one of his sharpest weapons ; and if ,ou 
have received some scars, os ought to look upon them 
14 3G 
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rather, as trophies of victory, than: blemishes.— W hat 
if your complexion, has. lost. some of its.fair enamel, . 
and your features are, not altogether. so delicate ;, the 
Jess charms your glass presents you, witb, the more you, 
will find in your closet ; and, deprived of vain pleas: 
sure ‘in, contemplating, the graces of your, outward 
form;.you will hayethe greater leisure to improve and. 

embellish those which are not so-easily impaired, . 

Let us pretend whab we will, it. ay ta ambition of, 
attracting admirers, that renders beauty of so much 
value to all the young and gay ; but, if we consider; 
seriously, we. shall find that it is virtue,. good. sense, 
sweetness, of disposition and complaisance, ' of which: 
the girdle of Cytherea should be composed. The 
finest. face in the world’ without them,,, will not, long 
maintain its enapire, over the heart of,a man eh under, 
standing: jas the ba oly SAYS». ina Lhe ayiti bes 
ies soon orows darlings to ones eye; Sak dete 
Virtue alone has, charms that never die. 


Do. not: ‘think: ameake, that Lam: ‘glad to. find you 
aremore ona level, than. hefore this. accident, with 
the greatest part of our sex. ‘I confess,, the beauties 
of the person greatly. contribute to set off and render 
those of the md conspicuous, and. for, that reason 
should lament extremely any defect in the one, if I 
were not certain you-had enough of the other to en- 
gross the whole attention of as many as know you; 
and, that they may every day'increase in the lustre af 
true dignity, is the sinceré wish of, my dear sat uaed} 

3 Yours, « torla 


f 
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3 The following ‘Letter awritte n By’ ‘Mr. Gay “giving, an 

Account, 0 hvo Lovers W fio ‘were struck dead by. the | 

_ same gf ‘lash 9j Lahde 1s. reckoned a, SARTRE 

St rik ting. ad ¥e 
yout igeaan bes an hes ‘Aug. 9, iat 
aby eat only. news you . can. “expect, to, have 

a’ me e here,. is news, from, heaven ; 3 for 1am quite 
ont, of the world, and . there. 16, scarce any! thing can 
reach me, exce yt the. noise , of, thunder, . which ba 
doubtedly you ‘have. heard, too. We have, read. 1 in. 9 
authors, of high towers levelled by it to, the ern 
while the humble valleys. have. escaped., The e, only 
thing that is proof against it is ‘the laurel, which how- 
ever L take to be of no, grr eat security. to the brains. of 
modern Authors. But to let you see that the contrary 
to this often happens, I must, acquaint, YOU,., that, the 
hig hest. and most extr avagant ‘heap of towers, in. the 
universe, which is in Higa neigh ourhded, stands, still 
undefaced, while a cock. of ect le in our next 
has been consumed to, ashes. . "Won d to Gor that this 
heap of barley had been all that bad persed but, un- 
happily beneath this litle shelter, sat two, much maye 
constant Inet ever were | found in ‘romance t un 
4 € shade ofa yeech tree. John. Hewet Wasa well- 
set man, of about five fas Saad Sarah A rer ee 


Sian 


faction: - if she aaked it. see his morning and, sues 

ing care to bring. the. COWS £0) her, hand,, At din mnt 

Jast fair that he brought her a present of green si 

her straw hat, and the posey on her silver ring was 0 

his choosing. ‘Their love was the talk of the whole 


neighbourhood ; for scandal never afirmed that they 
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had any other views than the lawful possession of | 
each other in marriage. It was that very morning that 


he had obtained the consent of her parents, and.itiwas 
but till the next ‘week that they were to wait, to be 
happy... Perhaps, in the interval of their.work,) they 
were now talking of their wedding clothes, and. John 
was suiting several sorts of poppies and field flowers to 
her complexion, to choose her a knot for the wedding- 
‘day. While they were thus busied, (it was on the ast 
day of July, between two and three in the afternoon) 
the clouds grew black, and such a storm.of, lightning 
and thunder ensued, that all the labourers made the 
best of their way to the best shelter the trees and 
hedges afforded. Sarah was frightened and fell down 
in ‘a swoon ona heap of barley. John, who never 
Se barares from. her, sat down by. her side, having 
raked together two or three heaps,. the better to se- 
cure lier fromthe storm... Lmmediately there was heard. 
a Toud ‘crack, as if heaven had split asunder. Every 
one was solicitous for the safety of his neighbour, and 
called to one another throughout the field. No answer 
being returned to those who called to our lovers, they 
stepped ‘to the place where they lay. ‘They perceived 
“the barley all in'a smoak, and then espied this faithful 
‘pair.’ Joba, with one arm about Sarah's necks, and 
‘the’other held over her as if to screen her from the 
lightning. “They were both struck ‘in this tender pos- 
ture. Sarah’s' teft eye-brow was singed, and there ap- 
peated a black spot on her breast. Her lover was all 
over black,’ but not the’ least signs of life were found 
in either. Attended hy their’ melancholy companions, 
“they ‘were conveyed ‘to ‘the town, bad the next. day 
jnterred ih Staunton’ Harcourt church-yard, . My 
Gord Harcourt, at Mr. Pope's and my request, has 


Re 


caused’'a stone to be placed over them, upon con- - 


dition ‘that we should furnish the epitaph, which, is'as 
follows 0" & OI BE IGS CEC POR SIE | SOREIN A bar 
POE FORT D IG IN 
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>», When eastern’ ‘overs feed the funer al fire, “dd tc 
at nit Oy thé same pile the faithful: pair, expires. Wer 
i Mere pityioe Heav'n that virtue mutual fc as " 
YT And blasted Both, that it might neither. wound. ad 
a “ Tearts so sincere th” ‘Almighty saw, well pleased.., 

Sent tes own PE and the, victims seized 


ES 


oe my + 


> yt 


Ha my Lord is a pptehensive. the ‘country oe 
will not ‘understand this, and Mr. Pope says he, wil 
make one with ‘something. of scripture in. its ADE with 
as little etl as ia. and Sternhold.. hoe 
ad ami, Ke. net He, FO for! 
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| The Foltorving iy Abad epfuabiite Letter; dniversally ly ¢ “ad- 
mired, was written by Mr.’ Pope, to the Bishop. of 
i aipenenery about a’ ‘month before his Banis, Ament, ; 


cet “ONCE 1 more T write, to you, ‘as, I. pro- 
vata ‘and: this once’ ‘TL fear ‘will, be the last : the cur- 
‘tain’ ‘will soon be. drawn between | bay. friend, and. me, 
ate van eet si but to wish | youa long and good, night. 

| you, enjo y a state of repose in this life, not,unlike 
sleep ‘of the Soul which. some have believed.is to 

. Sat i ‘where we lie utterly, forgetful of that, world 
| ‘frown which we are zone, and ripening) for that, which 
. we 3 are to” 0 tO. If you retain any .memory of the 
past, let Tt. ‘only 1 image . to. you. what has pleased, you 

, ‘best ! ‘sometimes ‘present 1 the dream of an absent friend, 
| or bring r you back an agreeable. conversation,,, But, 
on the ‘whole, bo hope | you will think less of the time 
pee th an of | the future ; 3.as the former has been, less 
f na 0 you than the latter, infallibly will be. » Do.not 
“eiivy ‘the’ world your ‘studies 5 they. will tend to. the 
‘benefit of man, against whom you, can, have no,.com- 
“plaint,: T'mean of all posterity : And perhaps.at youc 
‘time of life nothing else i is worth your care. What is 
_every year of a wise man’s life but a censure or critic 
on the past? 'Those whose date is the shortest, live long 
enough to langh at one half of it, ‘The boy despises. 
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the infant, the man the boy, the philosopher both, | 
and the Christian all. “You may now begin to think 
your manhood was too much,.a pberility’;' and you 
will never suffer your age to be but a second infancy. - 
The toys and baubles of your childliood ‘are hardly 
now tore below you, than those 'toys of our riper and 
declining years, the drams and rattles of ambition, and 
the dirt and bubbles of avarice.” At this time, when 
you are cut off from a little society, and made 4 citi- 
zen of the world at large, you should bend your talents 
not to serve a party, or a few, but all mankind.’ Your 
genius should mount above that mist, in which its 
participation and neighbourhood with earth hath long 
involved it. To shine abroad and to heaven, onght 


But whi do ¥ talk of dazzling or blazing ? it. was then: 
that they did’ good, that they gave light, abd that they 
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“Pose aithy alone are worthy of A Spine titly’ great, 
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you's but take care that it-be not. wilde pity, att witty 
esteem and admiration.» |, és 
\Liam,;; with the greatest: sincerity, eel passion for 
ysis Heme ong well as: bappaaess 3 D Yinay 2 A any Ae 
ihe 4 fi aly 4 P 
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Fro. rom n Mr: Pons io ‘Mn. Steeles, Lon sickness and d dying 
Oe 7 » young. te wey Hf vig tip 
iach donde ou formerly: sbsiieed tai me, that: 

nothing teade a ‘more ridiculous figure (in’’a man’s. 

life. than ithe disparity we often find in’ him, sick: 
and well»: Thus» one of an unfortanate constitution 
is perpetually exhibiting a miserable: example of 

_ the weakness of hismind, and of his body in: their. 

_ thinsy TD have had ‘frequent opportunities of -late to. 

consider myself in these different views, and I hope, 

have’ received some Saptape a by it, af. yh Wy atigr 

ns betrue; that. . 


af 


‘The. soul’s dark cottage, Rata dand inca d, A 
Lets new light, thro’ chinks that time has made.” 


Then surely sickness, contributing no less than old age 
to the shaking down this seaffolding of the body, ‘may. 
discover the inward’ structure more’ plainly. ‘Sickness 
is aisort of early old age; It teaches us a‘diffidence in 
our earthly state) vand i inspires ‘us with the thoughts of 
a future, ‘hetter: than a thousand volumes of philoso-. 
phers and'divines ; it gives so warning’a concussion to 
those props of our. ‘vanity; our strength and youth, that 
we ‘then'think of fortifying: ourselves within, when» 
itil 18 ‘so° little dependance® upon our out-work. 
Youth; at the very best, is but a betrayer of human 
life, ina gentler and smoother manner than age'!/It is 
like'a stream that nourishes a plant upon a bank, and 
causes it to flourish and blossom to the sight, but at 
the same time it is undermining it at the foot in secret. 
My youth has dealt more fairly and openly with me 3 
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it has afforded several prospects of my danger, and — 
given me an advantage not very common to young 
men, that the attractions of the world have not dazzled 
me very much ; and I begin where: most people end, ’ 
with a full conviction of the emptiness of all sorts of 
‘ambition, and the unsatisfactory nature of all human 
pleasure. When a smart‘fit of sickness tells me. this 
‘scurvy tenement of my body will fall in a little time, 
I am even as unconcerned as the honest Hibernian, 
who being in bed in the great storm some years ago, 
and told the house would tumble over his head, made 
answer, ‘ What care I for the house, I am only a 
lodger.” ‘1 fancy itis the best time to die when 
one isin the best: humour; and so excessively weak as 
I now am, 1 may say with conscience, that | am not 
‘it all uneasy at the thought, that many men, whom I: 
never had any esteem for, are likely to enjoy this world 
after me. When I reflect what an inconsiderable 
little atom every single man is, with respect to the 
whole creation, methinks it is a shame to be concern=: 
ed at the removal of such a trivial animal as I am, 

The morning after my exit the sun will rise as bright - 
as ever, the flowers smell as sweet, the plants spring 
as green, the world will proceed in its old. course, 

people will laugh as heartily, and marry as fast as they: 
used to do. The memory of man (as it is elegantly 

expressed in the book of Wisdom) passeth away as the: 
remembrance. of. a, guest that tarrieth but one day., 
herve are reasons enough in the fourth chapter of the, 
same book to make any young man content with the 

prospect of death. | For honourable age is not that 
which standeth in length of time, or is measured by 
number of years ; but wisdom is the grey hair to men,: 
and an unspotted life is old age... He was taken away 
speedily, lest wickedness should alter his understanding, 
or deceit beguile his sol, 4. gic ee 
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The following Letter was written to the Dean of Wa- 
terford by a Widower, the Father of six Children. 
The design of it was to invite the Dean and, his 

~ Company to Supper, particularly Miss Elizabeth 
Marshall, a young Lady about eighteen—and whose 

Fortune was 30,0001, who was lodged in the Dean's 
Study, he having much Company at that time... 


Reverend Sir, 


43 


“This pity so Valuable a piece should ever, he lst 


rig 


a a, | 3 


2 : 
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a curious set of letters, that were never used but in the 
impression’ of éne book, and of this too no more! than 
half a dozen copies : ‘So that you mast imagine they 
are neVer'the wotse for wearing: For my part, E will 
spare no pains to’embellish and adorn the whole with 
the most natural and lively figures; and I'shall not 
despair of iid an edition as beautiful in the éyes 
of men'as the dear. original is\at present in mine:— 
Methinks I could read it with pleasure night and day. 
If therefore you, will do me the favour ‘to let me 
haves your coipany this evening, and bring thisincom- 
ey ia piece along with you, it will add'to ‘the enter- 
ainment of every one, ‘but ‘particolarly of him Wwhod is 
ey with great respect, Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant ne faithful rich. 


iE 
With bore 


it Letter of @onsolations onthe Death of ¢ a niEctewa, 


Leste: ‘TSHOUED never have bélieved, 
Tada, ‘that? one. of ‘your letters could have afflicted 
me, ‘how bad news Soever 7 ‘had brought me. The 
pare ‘sight Of your writing ‘seemed to be a’reitiédy 
against ever yevil that'k could’ imagine; bat Lacknow- 
Tedge to'you it is “an extiéme driefto me that T have 
‘been informed ofthe loss we have had. Our friend 
‘was Valuable in every respect ; she was beautiful, ten- 
‘der, getierdus, witty, and of so just a judgment, that 
“she yaltted you Above every 'thihg in the wotld: ‘She 
had ‘éver ‘and ‘above in dying; the only good’ quality 
_which she wanted during her, life; that is,’she bore 
swith: resofutitn | a thing, the bate ‘natveof ‘which-had 
‘nade hee tremible.' She: accompanied this greatuéss of 
‘soul with so truly a Christian piety, that I- think we 
ought not'to mourn for ‘her. “Tt is loving’ her' witht too 
“Selfish an affection to be sorrowfal when, shé leaves tis 
“ih dider’ to ‘be “better; adhd’ when she goes to enjoy in 
“the other ‘world ‘a ‘repose ‘which she could aever ‘find 
‘Gn ‘this. Tshall endeavobr ‘to make advantage of the 
exhortation you gave meto follow so good an exatiple, 
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and it will notbe the-first time that you have, made.me- 
a betterman, Lhe troubles I have hitherto had..wall 
not ilkassist your admonitions 5. for L think few..things 
contribute: more to make usdie without reluctancy, 
than tohave no pleasure in life : Not that, L. shouldbe © 
very glad to finish my career too hastil ys seeing that you 
must returnsoon, You may guess,whether it be easy 
for me to renounce the advantage of seeing you,again, 
and of protesting to you.to what a degree Lam, cy) 


SO LIOL SI 


To Mrs. Rowe on the Vanity of all sublunary Enjoy- 
Ab OBR Me YDB thie coearrtsraeaeativan doo he 
PEOPLE seem at present more bu- 
sily employed in preparing for the King’s birth-day, 
than for their own last ; and appear to be in a greater 
anxiety for a seat in the dancing-room, than fora seat 
in Paradise. “Sahel « Se AS YER Mee See 
LD was last night with ; a barge of music follow, 
ed us; but in the midst of this gaiety your letter was 
not the only thing that put me in mindof mortality 54 
had such a violent pain in my head, that neither, the 
‘wit of the company,’ the softness of thé music, nor.the 
beauty of the evening, could give me any sincere, de- 
light, If pleasure be the lot of man, it must be.in - 
something beyond the grave ; foron this side constant 
‘experience tells us, all is vanity. | 1038 
-/ But ‘this’ confession has bardly any influence.on 
human conduct; for people ina high rank must often 
act against their reason, to avoid being thought unta- 
‘shionable ; and, for fear-of being thought mad by the 
‘modish world, must:act “ina manner which they are 
- 9gensible is beimg truly so, to be in vogue with their 
opolitetcotemporaries.:) Fl mi ores Fon! legge 
a0 deannot forbear thinking with myself, that if a.being 
 «endued-with reason anda capacity of judging, (an in- 
‘habitant of another planet, and an utier stranger Lo our 
Snature)) ‘could take a view of our actions, he would be 
-atadoss to imagine what we were; and, had he noip- 
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former, but was;to, judge: by our conducts heswould, 
certainly, either imagine, that we were aspecies:who 
were ensured always, to live.in) the -worldowé now/in« 
habit, or, else that, after enjoying ourselves here as 
long as‘we could, we were to be insensible’ for: ever; 
without the least bia ae of a fubure jadgment, 
po vielienents or reward, 

- You would hardly sakes an nt wre rit shetty me 
to write to. you, if you knew how: much ve tbe 
Jojnpetien gives : 

| | » Yours, unalterably, 


errr rer 


To Colonel R. 


» in 1 Spain cos his Laty i in ; 
England. 


BEFORE this:can’ egal shies srl of 
husbands, and the fondest lover,: those tender names 
will be-of no more concerm tome. » The: indisposition 
ju, which you, to obey the dictates of your honour and 
duty, left me, has»increased upon me, and Ivam ac- 
quainted by my physicians, I cannot live a:week long- 
er, At this time:my-spirits fail me, ahd it is the ardent 
love. I have for: you. that carries ‘me ‘beyond ‘my 
strength, and enables me to tell you, the most painfal 
thing in the prospect of death is, that I must part with 
you: but-tet-it be a-comfort. to you that I have no 
guilt that hangs upon me; ne unrepented folly 
retards:me: but ‘I pass away, my last hours ijn re- 
flection upon the happiness ‘we have fived in_ to- 
gether, and in sorrow that it is so soon to jhave © 
anend, This isa frailty which, f hope, is far from 
being: criminal,'that methinks there is a kind of piety 
in being so unwilling to be separated from a: state 
which is the institutién of Heaven; ‘and in which owe 
have lived according: to: its Jaws: As we know ‘no 
4more:of the next life; but that it.will be an: happy: one 
to the good, andvmiserable to the wicked, why may 
we not’ ‘please ourselves,’ at least; to alleviate the diffi- 
culty of resigning this being in imagining that we 
shall have a sense of what panics below, and may pos 


x 


From Miss 


» My.dear Brother, 
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sibly beséemployed in ‘guiding: the steps of thosé°with 
whonr:we walked withinnocence when’ mortal ? ‘Why 
may’not E hope to go on immy usual work, and though 
unknown'to:you; be assistant’ in all the ‘conflicts of 
your mind? Give me leave to say to you, O best’ of 
men! that Icannot figure’to myself a greater happi- 
ness than in such an employment’; to be ‘present ‘‘at 
all’ the adventures to’ which human life is’ exposed’; to 
administer slumber’to the eye-lids in the agonies ofa 
fever ; to cover thy beloved face in the day of battle; 
to go with thee a guardian angel, incapable of wound | 
or pain, where I have longed to attend thee, when a 
weak, a fearful woman, These, my dear, are the 


' thoughts with which I warm my poor languid heart ; 


but indeed I am not capable, under my present weak- 


‘ness, of bearing the:strong agonies of mind I fall into 


when I form to myself.the grief-you must: be in upon 
the first hearing of my departure. Twill ‘not dwell 
npon:this, because your kind and generous heart’will 
be byt the more afflicted, the more .the person for 
whom: you lament offers you consolation, “My ast 
breath » will,: if LT: am: myself, expire in ‘a prayer for 
you. vol shall never see your. face again, Farewell for 
EERE AME DRE MSGi, RS OES ah a i ke 
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to, her, Brother, to acquaint him 
yoy withthe, Death of her Mother, a 


y baid soi SOELAMD shall: Tell, you? how will 


you be able!to, bear..the fatal‘news of the death of our 
amuch-honoured: mother, whose: loss is to me more bit- © 
‘ter than death, /.and»will/pluage you,: I fear, into the 
adleepest.sorrow.? But the other night she called:me 


to her hed-side, and: ‘taking: :me: by» the | hand;) said, 
“My dear: child; L:any just: going to: leave: you.;\a few 


hours;willbear:me to the world of spirits. [ willingly 


resign.you,:my/dear charge, and your brothers; if they 
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are yet alive, to the care of a good God, who will 
always befriend the virtuous. T rejoice you'are of that 
number : if you continue as you have set out, you can~ 
not fail of being happy. When you have an opportu- 
nity to write to your brothers, or shall see them, tell 
them I died with them on my heart, left them a mo- 
ther’s blessing, and had'no higher wish on earth than 
to Hear vhey were wise and good. Alas, poor Pam- 
philus ! would to God he was so: ‘were I sure of this 
I should die perfectly easy. I hope Ebulus will return 
to you, and heaven make’ you happy in each other. 

Farewell, my dearest child! may heaven preserve 
you wise and good ; and when you drop a tear to the 
memory of a loving mother, be excited thereby to 
imitate whatever you thought good in her. Oh! fare- 
well.” With these words, the dear woman resigned 
her sou] into her Maker’s hands, and smiled in the 
agony of death. O! my dear brother, grief over- 
‘whelms me; I can add no more, but that f long ex- 
ceedingly ti! see you; that will be my only cordial 
to alleviate the heavy hi of your gi Va soa sister, 


DOP LPL LD LDLDL 


The following letter was written by a gentlewoman 


- to her husband, who-was condemned to suffer death. 


The unfortunate catastrophe happened at Exeter, in 
the time of Oliver sa Dag s usurpation, 


Mrs. Pesriainak! $ last Letier to her: Husband, 


oe deie heart, 

MY ‘sad parting was so far from 
| mibta me forget you, that I scarce thought upon 
myself since, but wholly upon you.’ Those dear em- 
braces which I yet feel, and shall never lose, being 
the faithful testimonies of an indulgent husband, have 
charmed my soul to such a reverence of your remem- 
brance, that were it possible, I would, with my own 
blood, cement’ your dear limbs to lifé again’; and 
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( with,reverence) think it no sin to,rob heaven a little 
longer, of a)\martyr..O, my dear, you must. now pardon 
my, passion, this being my last, O fatal. world!) that. 
ever.you will receive from-me.; and: know, that, until 
the,last minute that I can imagine you alive, )L-will 
sacrifice the prayers: of a Christian, and the greans,of 
an afflicted: wife. And; when you are-not, (which sure 
by sympathy [shail -know,) I shall wish my. ewn dis- 
solution with you, that so.we may go hand.and;hand 
to heaven...’ Pis:too late to tell: you what [ have,:or¢ 
rather have not done for you ; how turned out of doors 
because I came to beg mercy ; the Lord lay mot your 
blood to their charge.) I would fain discoursé longer 
with you, bat dare not ; passion ‘begins 'to drown any 
reason, and will rob me .of my devoir, whichlis alt 
have left to serve you. Adieu, therefore, ten thousand 
times, my dearest dear; and) since I maust tever see 
_ you more, take this prayer: May your faith be so | 
strengthened, that your constancy may continue! and 
then I know heaven will receive you; whither grief 
and love will, in a short time (I hope) translate, 
My dear, your sad, but constant wife, 
even to love your ashes when dead, 


ARUNDEL PENRUDDOCK. 


if PS. Your children’beg your blessing, and present 
their duties to you.) | 3 
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Mr, Penruddock’s last Letter to his Lady. 

_, Dearest and. best of Creatures! — 

ssi ebabisiesid. I HAD taken leave of the world 
_ when I received yours; it did at once recal my fond- 
ness for life,and enable me to resign it. As Lam sure 
I shall leave none behind me like you, which weak- 
ens my resolution to part from you; so when I reflect 
Iam going toa place where there is none but such as 
you, I recover my courage, But fondness breaks in 
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upon me ; and I would not have your tears flow to- 
morrow, when your husband, and the father of the 
dear babes isa public spectacle. Do not think meanly 
of me, that [ give way to grief now in private, when I 
see my sand run so fast. I, within a few hours, am to 
leave you helpless and exposed tothe merciless and in- 
solent, that have wrongfully put me to.a shamefal 
death, and will object that shame to my poor children. 
I thank you for all your goodness to me, and will en- 
deavour so to die, as to do nothing unworthy that vir- 
tue in which we have mutually supported each other, 
and for which I desire you not to repine that I am 
first to be rewarded ; since you ever preferred me to 
yourself in all other things, afford me, with cheerful- 
ness, the precedence in this, 

I desire your prayers in the article of death, for my 
own will then be offered to you and yours. 


J, PENRUDDOCK. 
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RAWING is the art of representing, byroutlines 


a RRR 


the most exact proportion, — 


This art..recalls to ‘our memory things long since» 


past, and rescues from. oblivion the deeds of our illus- 


Vit Fee 


trious ancestors, at the same time that it revives their 
by preserving their features’ for 


image in our mind, 


many generations: in short, it may be: said to be the» 


silent, but most expressive language of nature, which: 


speaks. to the eye, is understood by all’ nations, and» 
conveys an idea where even words theinselves would: 


yas 


prove deficient... ee : 
‘Theimplements necessary for drawing are,—a@ ruler, 
compasses, charcoal, a black lead pencil, pen-knife, 
se black, white, and red chalk, crayons, 
ndian ink, crow-quill pens, camel’s-hair pencils, 

fitches, paper of several sorts, and port-folios. | 
General Rules for Drawing. 7 

The first thing to be observed 1s the choice of pro- 
per originals. . 

Having provided this, begin with the outlines of 

the several features, as the eyes, nose, mouth, ears, 
&c. as they occur inthe book. Practise these often 
over, till youare quite master of them’; then proceed 
to a profile, or side face, after that to an oval, or full 
face ; always remembering that each of these must be 
y alee attained before you venture to proceed fur- 
ther. 

When you can copy a face correctly, the next thing 
is to draw the several limbs or parts of the body, as the 
hands, arms, legs, feet, <c. then go to the body itself; 
which having done, you will be able to undertake a 
whole figure, observing carefully the exact proportions 
and bearings of one part with the other. ! 

16 : 31 


and shadows, the various productions of nature 
and, art, and of enlarging and contracting objects’ 
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The learner ought to be particularly cautious that he 
does not. attempt a whole figure before he has made 
himself master of the several parts, for this is begin- 
ning his work at the wrong end, and is.almost similar 
to a. man. ablempHAng to raise a pe without a 
foundation. 

As for heasts, binds Niauke! &c. we deem it use- 
less to give directions for drawing them, as it is well 
known that be who has so far improved his ideas as to 
he able to draw a human figure correctly, will find it 
no difficulty to perform every other branch of this art. 

Sketch or draw all your outlines faintly, with a piece 
of soft charcoal (which may be known by the pith in 
the middle). cut to a point like a pencil; and when 
you see any thing amiss, whisk it out with a handker- 
chief or feather, correct your errors with a black lead 
pencil, and compare vour work with the original, till 
every part of themcorrespond. This done, finish your 
outlines with black lead or Indian ink. This advice, 
properly. attended to, will save you an infinite deal of 
trouble, in drawing over and over again, to your no 
small discouragement. 

If you prefer Indian ink, rub it with water upon a 
marble, and with a crow-quill pen perfect your out- 
lines ; then rub out the marks of your pencil with bread. 
‘Keep three or four different shades of ink in the hol- 
Jows of your stone, to distinguish your distances, re- 
serving one of the holes for water. 

When you are thoroughly versed in the litiicos, 
your next business’ will be to learn to shadow. 

Be not too hasty at first setting out, which will but 
, impede your progress, and hinder your improvement ; 
whereas, by bestowing a little more time, you will at- 
tain perfection sooner than you can. well imagine, and 
expedition will come of itself as yon become more ex- 
perienced, 


Of is dbs Draughts. 


When you would copy a print or drawing: exactly 
of the same size, rub the back of it with the dust of 
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yed chalk or black lead; lay this upon your paper, 
and pin it down atthe four corners; then witha blunt 
point trace the outlines and breadths of the shadows; 
which done, having carefully examined it, to see that 
nothing be omitted, take it off, and finish it with ‘the 
pencil or pen. ! eo 

Another way to make an exact copy, and at the 
same time to preserve the original, is to lay a piece of 
transparent paper. upon. it, and draw the outlines — 
thereon witha black lead pencil ; then between that 
and the paper you intend to draw upon, place a piece 
of thin post paper, reddened, or blackened at the back ; 
after which proceed to trace and finish it according to 
the foregoing rule. 


, | Of Enlarging and Contracting. 


_ Divide yoursoriginal with a pair of compasses into 
any number of squares, and rule them across with a 
black lead pencil from side to side, and from top to 
_ bottom. | : | | 

Then having your paper of the size you intend, di- 
vide it into the same number of squares, either bigger 
or less, as you enlarge or contract it. | 
Place your orginal before you, and draw square by 
square the several parts ; observing to make the part 
you are drawing fall into the same part of the square 
as it does in your original. To prevent mistakes, num- 
ber the squares both of the original and copy. 


Then outline it with Indian ink, rub out the marks 
of the pencil with bread, and shade it at pleasure... 


Of Imitation of Life. 


Let the person you draw after be of a proportion- 
able size, and well shaped: place him in the easiest 
and most natural attitude; then with your charcoal 
sketch faintly the head, or any of the limbs separately ; 
which having carefully done, proceed. to finish with 
your pencil, A ; 
~ When:you have sufficiently practised the several 
parts or limbs, you may diaw the whole figure, in 
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whatever attitude you think propér to place it; be- | 
sinning with the easiest, and proceeding by degrees — 
to the more difficult postures, as time and experience | 


shall enable you. 


- Be sure to finish your outline so correctly (making | 


all the muscles as they occur) that even before you 
give it any shadow, it may have some resemblance 
of the person. 


The true proportion which one part of a human fi- 


gure bears to another, will be seen in the figure you 
draw from ; which may serve as a standard to examine 
yourdrawing by, except where the figure is to be fore- 
shortened, in which case nature will be the best 
guide. bis 

In drawing of a likeness, care must be taken to ex- 
press the passions in the most lively manner, which is 
to be done by observing the peculiar cast and disposi- 
tion of every feature, with the exactest nicety; and 
as this is, of all the parts of drawing, by far the most 
difficult, it will require a more than ordinary attention, 
and should be last attempted. — 


Of Drapery. | 
Drapery is the art of clothing your figures with éle- 
gance and propriety. 


When your naked figure is outlined, first draw the 


outlines of the drapery lightly, then the greater folds, 
and afterwards the lesser ; observing never to let them 
cross each other. 

Particular regard is to be had to the quality of the 
drapery ; as the folds of stuff or woollen cloth are more 
abrupt and harsh, and those of silk more flowing and 
easy. Linen, cambrick, gause, &c. as their sub- 
stance is lighter than either, require a still greater de- 
licacy in expressing the waving of the folds, by the 
faintness of their shadows. ; 

The drapery should not stick too close to the body, 
but must seem to flow round as it were; yetinsucha 
manner, as that the motion of the figure may be free 

and easy. A great lightness and motion of the dra 


| 
| 
| 


' - 
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pery should only be used, when the figures are sup- 
posed to be in much agitation, or exposed to the 
~ wind; butin a calm place, and free from violent ac- 
tion, their drapery should be large and flowing’, in 
order to give them a more graceful appearance. 
Let the loose parts of the drapery, blown by: the 
wind, all flow one way; and draw that part which 
lies closest to the body, before you draw those which 
fly off. eidb.e | i 
| "Suit your garments tothe body, and make them bend 
with it: the closer the garment sticks to the body, the 
narrower and smaller must be the folds; and if it sits 
quite close, there will be no folds at all, but must only 
have a faint shadow, to rapresent the part of the body 
which lies under it. GAME BE el oR 4 RORD YO.) 
By observing diligently in what manner the drapery 
flows upon any person standing or sitting. before you 
for that purpose, you will see in what manner to dis- 
pose your folds and shadows, according to the unerring 
rule of nature. Li BO ici 


é Of Landscape. 


Landscape represents the face of the country as it 
_appears to our view, with all the various’ objects ana- 
Jogous thereto; as towns, castles, churches, houses, 
trees, hills, cattle, rivers, rocks, &e. (a 

Be careful toaugment or lessen every object, accord- 
ing to its distance, making the most remote objects 
‘fainter and less distinct, as they appear to the eye, and 

enlarging them proportionably as they draw nearer. 
~ $Shew the sky cloudy, orclear, as occasion requires ; 
and if you introduce the sun, let it be rising or settling ; 
either of which representations will give an additional 
grace to your picture, as they represent nature in its 
liveliest and most agreeable appearance. 1G 

Adapt every part of your landscape to the season of 
_ the year, and the time of the day you intend it to re. 
present; and dispose your lights and shades with 


consistent propriety. 
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Of Light and Shade. 


The true distribution of light and shade in a tii baie 
is is absolutely necessary to be known; as it not onlyde-_ 
termines the proper distance of one “object from ano- 
ther, but it gives likeness to each respective object, its 
substance, roundness, and effect, : 

Shadowing is performed with the pen or pencil ; in 
either of which great judgment is required. : 

» Having made your outlines correct, the first thin 
is to observe from which side of the original the light 
comes in; which, if aatural, is either from the right 
hand or the left; for whenever the light appears in 
the middle of the picture, and seems to glare more 
than ordinary, it is caused by a caadle, a lamp, or 
some other luminous body, which is called an aruficial 
light. 

“Lay on your little tints first, dues them as’ you 
see they are done in the original, and then proceed to 
the deeper ones; till you come to the darkest parts of 
all; for you may at anytime darken yaar shadows, 
when you cannot lighten them. 

Let all your shadows in the same place fall on the 
same side; that is, if the right side of a man’s face be 
dark, so must the right side of his body, arm, leg, 
thigh, &c. But if the light side be darkened by the 
opposition of some other body inkenee pang the light, 
it must receive a contrary shadow. | , 

Make your shadows fainter asthey grow towards the 
light, breaking them gradually, that they paayt not 
appear too sudden or harsh, 

If you shade with black lead or with crayons, you 
may blend your shadows, and soften them one into 
another, as you require, with a stump made of paper 
or glove leather rolled and tied hard, and cut almost 
to the point, with which you may also weaken your 
shades where they are too strong. 

When part of the body projects over or before ano- 
ther, the part projecting must receive a stronger: light : 
those parts that bend inward must be made se. 


} 
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much the darker, and shadowed, deepest next the 
OR 1S ae | . ai! dantlt Fe ae 
Two equal lights must never be made in the same 
picture: the strongest light should fall upon the mid- 
dle of the place, (where the principal figures ought to 
stand) diminishing gradually towards the extremities, 
By frequently examining into nature; you will have 
an, opportunity of improving your ideas of light and 
shace, and will be enabled to form a proper judgment 
of the effect which the different rays or degrees. of 
light will produce in a picture ; for which reason, you 
should never let slip, an opportunity of remarking the 


various appearances you meet with... 
Of History." 


. This branch of drawing presents, to our, view things 
past, present and future... ).., maka shi 
_An historical picture must describe the transactions 
represented, in a manner'so. clear and conspicuous, as 
to convey an idea of it to our minds, as fully as could 
be done by a verbal description; and care: must. be. 
taken to preserve such analogy or connection between 
the figures, that. not one may seem to be introduced 
but for'some end or purpose. , And as in, dramatic 
writing it is essential to make every person speak con- 
sistently with the part he represents, so here.it,.will be 
_ equally necessary to observe the same. propriety..of 
character, and make every figure look the sentiment 
itis intended to express, . pC pee ae 
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OF PAINTING IN CRAYONS. 


gf \RAYONS are to be had in boxes, every / colour 

C partitioned off separately, to prevent their 

mixing. | | ot Sey Ko 

_ The best are those of Switzerland. ene 4 
The different colours are white, black, yellow, 
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orange, red, purple, blue, green, and brown; and 

each of these have their several shades, excepting 

the two first. res | 
" Directions for using them. — 

The paper'to be used on this occasion, is rough 
Venice paper, of a white brown colour, and the stiffer 
the better. That sort called cap paper, is found to be 
the best, because upon that the colours best distribute 
themselves. By this method figures may be drawn in 
their proper colours, as they appear to the eye, be- 
cause the colours may be matched with the, crayons, 
and the crayons heing dry will not alter their colour ; 
but the colours, when wet, appear deeper than when 
dry, which is apt to deeeive a young beginner. 

Another way to make the necessary preparations, is 
to take some of the thickest and smoothest light blue_ 
or other paper, and get a straining-frame from aframe- 
maker's or carpenter’s, on which strain some coarse 
Scotch or Irish cloth, drawing and fastening it with 
small tacks round the edges, till it be’ quite smooth ; 
after which with‘a sponge and fair water, gently wet 
the blue paper, and then with a brush or rag paste the 
paper all over, and lay it carefully on the cloth, ex- 
actly even with the straining frame; after which take 
it up, and laying white paper on the table, place the 
blue paper downwards, with one hand keeping the 
_ straining-frame steady, and with the other keep the 
cloth close to the paper; do this very carefully, and 
taking it up, lay it on the table with the blue paper 
upwards and a piece of paper under your hand, and 
rub it close to the straining-frame, without touching 
any other part, then let it stand to dry; after which 
place it on an easal, which may be had at the colour- 
shops, and proceed as follows : 

Make the first sketch or rough draught with char- 
coal; then with black, white, or red chalk, correct 
what you see amiss, ‘The outline being thus com- 
pleted, rub in your crayons according to their proper 
colours, and then with your finger or fitch soften and 
blend them together. ’ 4 


1 
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OF PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. 


HE materials necessary for this art are gum, 
colours, hair pencils, fitches, a pallet and pen- 
knife. | , 

‘The colours in general are, white, black, brown, 
red, yellow, blue and green. Lit a 
-. The several species of each ave as follow : hes] 

| Whites.—Flake white, Spanish white, white lead. ' 

Blacks. —Burnt cherry ‘stones, ivory black, lamp 
black. | wiod. 4 a, | 

Browns.—Spanish brown, Spanish liquorice, umber. 
»Reds.—Burnt oker} carmine, Cinnabar lake, Indian 
lake, Indian red, red ink, red lead, vermillion. 

Yellows.—English oker, gall-stone, gamboge, mas- - 
ticot, dark and light, oker de luce, orpiment, pink- 
yellow, dark and light; Roman oker, saffron. 

» Blues.—Blue bice, blue verditer, indigo, smalt,-ul- 
tramarine. | : | | 

Greens: —Green bice, green pink, sap green, verdi- 
gris, verditer. ot : | i 
_') Most of the colours may be had, ready prepared, in 
shells and in powders, as also the hair pencils, at the 
colour shops. If you ase the latter, a grind-stone and 
muller must be provided, which are to be of pebble, 
-and may’ be had. at any stone-cutter’s. Cah fs | 


‘Directions for making the following Mixed Colours, 


Ash Colouwr.—White and lamp-black ; or indigo 
and black ; or cherry-stone and white, shaded with 
ivory black, =~ AR | a 

Bay Colour.—Vermillion, with a little Spanish 
brown and black. a 

Bright Reds.—Indian lake and native cinnabar. 

- Carndtion.—Lake and white, shaded with lake. 

‘Changeable Silk.—Red lead and water of masticot, 
shaded with sap green. 

Cloud Colour.— White ; light masticot ; orlake and 
white, shaded with blue verditer alone. 

15 3K 
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Flame Colour.—Vermillion and orpiment ; or red 
lead and masticot, heightened with white. 

Flesh Colour.—White, with a little lake, and red 
lead ; and vellow oker for a swarthy complexion. — 

French Green. —Light pink and Datch bice, shaded 
with green pink. 


Glass Grey.—Ceruse, with a little blue of any 
kind. 

Hair Colour. —Masticot, hashais yellow east’ ce- 
ruse, ‘oker-de-luce, and cherry- Stone black. 

. Lead Colour.—Indigo and white. 


Light Blue. —Blue Lice, heightened with ceruse or 
spodium. 


Light. Green. aoPink : and smalt, with white, if néed 
require. 


Lion Tanney. —Red lead ad masticot, shaded with 
umber. 

Murry.—Cinnabar, lake and white lead. 

| Orange.—Red lead and a little fine masticot, shaved 
with gall-stone and lake. 

Orange, Tamney.—Cinnabar, light pink, and alittle 
masticot, shaded with gall-stone and lake... , 

- Pearl Colour —Carmine, with alittle white shined 
with. lake. 

Popinjay Green. —Green and masticot ; or r pink ang! 
a little indigo shaded with indigo.. 

Purple. —Indigo, Spanish brown, ety white :>, or 
blue and bice with red and white lead ; 5 0r blue bice 
and lake. 

Russet.—Cherry-stone black dnd shutting 
- Scarlet.—Red lead and lake, with or without ver- 
million ; or carmine and Indian lake; or native cin- 
nabar and red lead, shaded with Indian lake. 

‘Sea Green.—Bice, pink, and white, shaded with 
green pink. 

Sky Colour.—Light masticot and white, for the low- 
est and lightest parts; red ink and white for the next : 
‘blue bice and white for a third degree ; and blue 
bice alone tor the highest part of all. ‘These areto be 
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all softened into one arother at the edges, so as not 
to appear harsh. Pa : f 

Sky Colour for Drapery.—Blue bice and Venice 
ceruse ; or ultramarine and white, shaded with indigo. 
Straw Colour.—Yellow masticot, aud a very little 
cinnabar, shaded witha dark pink. 

Violet Colour.—Indigo, white and cinnabar lake ; 
or fine Dutch bice and lake, shaded with indigo ; or | 
- Jitmouse, smalt-and blue bice, the latter most predo- 
minant. : 

Water.—Blue and white, shaied with blue, and 
heightened with white. | 


Directions for using the Colours. 


» Your pencils must be fast in the quills, and sharp- 
pointed after) you have drawn them through your 
mouth. © ay 4 | 

Before you begin, have all your colours ready be- 
fore you, and a pallet for the conveniency of mixing 
them ; paper to lay under your hand, and to keep 
your work clean, as well as to try your colours upon; 
also alarge brush called a fitch, to wipe off the dust 
when your colours are dry. | 

Lay your colours on but thinly at first, deepening 
and mellowing them by degrees as you see occasion. 
The quicker you lay them on, the evener and clearer 
your drawing will appear. myn. | 

Take care to preserve all your colours from dust ; 
and before you use them, wipe your shells and pallet 
every time with a fitch. 

When you have done your work, or would lay it 
aside, be careful to wash out your pencils in warm 
water. ate a | 

For face painting, mix up a little carnation or flesh- 
colour with gum-water, in a shell by itself. fit be 
of a fair complexion, mix vermillion and white flake 
together; and for a swarthy one, after the form of a. 
little masticot, or English oker, or both, 4 
_ Let your flesh colour be always lighter than the 
comiplexion you would paint; for, by working on it, 
you may bring it toits true colour. | | 
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In a large shell, or upon your pallet, lay your diffe- 
rent shades of flesh colour, at a convenient distance 
from each other ; and always have ready a sufficient 
quantity of white, to lighten your shades. ier 

For the cheeks and lips, use a mixture of lake, and 
red lead, or carmine, as occasion requires ;: and for 
blue tints (as under the eyes in veins) indigo or ultra- 
marine and white. | | 

For grey faint shadows, use white, English oker, 
sometimes masticot ; for deep shadows, white, English 
oker, umber; for darker shadows,: lake and: pink, 
which make a good fleshy colour. 

In colouring landscapes, at first only lay dead co- 
lours all over the piece, leaving no part uncovered ; 
and be not over curious in this part of the perfor- 
mance, but rather use a masterly freedom ; and the 
work, though seemingly rough tothe eye, will have a 
good effect when placed at a distance. 1h 6 

Let not the roughness of the colour discourage you ; 
for it is easy to be softened by degrees, with the other 
shadows, observing only to sweeten and heighten them 
accerding as the light falls. wet 

In some places lay on strong touches, and in those 
places bring your work up together to an equal round- 
ness and strength ; tempering and sweetening. your 
colours with a sharper pencil than the first, that the 
lumps or harsh ridges be left, but that all your sha- 
dows may be dispersed, soft and smooth, gliding 
gently, as it were into one another. 

You are not to finish any part before the other, but 
work up all the parts gradually alike, till you see no- 
thing wanting to complete your picture. . 

Having laid your dead colours, begin first with the 
lightest parts, as the sky, sun-beams, &c. then the yel- 
lowish beams, which are to be done with masticot and 
white ; next the blueness of the sky, with ultramarine 
or smalt alone. For purple clouds, only mix lake and 
white, making your colours deeper as: they go up- 
wards from the horizon, except in tempestuous skies. 

The tops of distant mountains must be worked so faint 
that they may seem to lose themselves in air. 


r 
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Bring your colours forward as your distance de- 
creases ; painting your next ground next the horizon 
downwards ofa blueish sea-green, and as you advance 
forward, of areddish or darker green, till you come 
to the fore-ground itself, which, as it is to be the 
darkest part of all, dé with a dark green shaded with 
a dark brown or yellow; which rule of shadow will 
also serve for the trees on each respective ground. 
_ All distant objects are to be made imperfect as they 
appear to the eye, as has been already observed under 
the article of lightand shade. = == | 
In colouring trees, boughs, and branches, touch in 
all the darker shades first, raising the lighter leaves 
above the darker. by adding masticot to the dark 
green, which may be made with bice, pink, and in- 
digo, for the uppermost of all, which are to be done 
last: touch lightly the extremities of the leaves with 
_ alittle green masticot and white, and set off the dark- 
.est shadows with sap green and indigo. 

. The rales are adapted to general appearances ; but 
the learner may deviate from them as nature shall 
dictate. ae . 

With regard to drapery, fruit, flowers, and other 
branches of painting, the best observations are to be 
taken from the objects themselves, or the most curious 
and exact representation of them. ’ 


Fi / 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT 


OF THE | ro 
KINGS & QUEENS of ENGLAND, 


From William the Conqueror to the Reign of ) 
George ILI. i 


NORMAN KINGS. | 


IVa Npearcany oe the Conqueror was the son of Ro- 
bert duke of Normandy, by one of his Mis- 
tresses named Harloite, a skinner’s daughter, of Fa- 
laize, which gave occasion to his being named the 
Bastard, though his name he afterwards changed to 
that of Conqueror, from his conquering England. He 
was born in 1026, and succeeded his father as duke of 
Normandy in 1035, being at that time only nine years 
old; and, after his victory at Hastings in Sussex, was — 
crowned king of England, on the 14th day of Octo- 
ber, in the year 1066. 

He was tall, and so large that his corpulency grew 
very troublesome to him in his latter years; his strength 
was so great, that historians say that no person but — 
himself could bend his bow. He was laborious, in- 
ured to all the hardships of war, and patient in all sea-. 
sons of hunger and thirst; but when once raised to 
anger, it was almost impossible to appease him ; he 
had a great soul and elevated mind, and so prodigious 
was his genius, that nothing escaped his examination ; 
in particular he delighted in war, understood it well, 
and was successful in it. | 
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~ He died of a fever, at Rouen in Normandy, on the 
9th day of September, 1087, in the 61st year of his 
age, and was buried at Caen in Normandy, in St. 
Stephen’s abbey, which he had endowed with rich 


. revenues. . 


WILLIAM II. surnamed Rofas, 


Succeeded his father, and was the legitimate son of 
Maud. daughter of Baldwin, the first earl of Flanders. 
e was born in the. year 1056, was crowned king» 
of England by Lanfrank, archbishop of Canterbury, 
on the, 17th day of, September, 1087, and being 
‘wounded accidentally as he was hunting in New Fo- 
rest, by one of his domestics, named Walter Tyrrel a 
French knight, he died of the wound on the 2nd ‘of 
August, 1100, and in the 13th year of his reign, aged 
MANVROT BUTE. URS Es 1, greg hie PT yan gf 
~ The only good quality remarkable in this king was 
his signal courage, which rose almost to fierceness ; 
however, he carried his vices and tyranuy to such a 
height, that the wound he received. was considered 
not as the effect of mere chance, but as sent by the 
‘hand of God, in order to rid the Eaglish nation of so 
wwicked a prince. >, 5) aly Vulgate 


. af 3 ¢ - 


3 HENRY I. surnamed Beau Clere. 


As William Rufus left no issue, his brother Henry, 
by the same mother, succeeded him, and was crowned 
King by Maurice, bishop of London, on the Sth of 
‘August, 1100. bate lirs, "ho EX 
oo He was married first to Maud, daughter to Mal- - 
icolm, King of Scots, and afterwards to Adeliza, 
daughter of Geoffery, Earl of Louvain, but had no 
issue. : j Bost 
His death was occasioned by eating too many lam- 
‘preys, for they threw him into ‘a fever, of which he 
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died, in the castle of Lyon, im Brai, near Rouen; on 
the Ist day of December, 1135, after a reign of 35 
years, and was betiag in the Abbey, of Reading, in 
Berkshire. 

This Prince was very handsome, sober, brave, ies 
of great capacity ; he had likewise a great love for 
learning, and thence acquired the name of Beau- 
Clere; yet these good qualities were sullied by ernelty, 
implacability, avarice, and uncleanness. 


HOUSE QF BLOIS. 


After Henry’s decease, STEPHEN, son of Adeta, 
daughter of William the Conqueror, and of Stephen 
Earl of Blois, was crowned at Westminster on the 
26th of December, 1135. 

He died on the 25th of October, 1154, in the 19th 

ear of his. reign, and the 50th of his age, and was 
st in the shiny of Feversham i in Kent. 


HENRY IU. 


Henry 1 II. surnamed AE and Duke of 
Normandy, succeeded Stephen; he was the eldest son 
of Geofirey, earl of Anjou, Touraine and Maine, and 
of the Empress: Maud, sole heiress to Henry the Ist 
duke of Normandy. 
He was born at Manus on the 4th of March, 1133, 
was adopted by king Stephen, on the 6th of Novem- 
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ber, 1153, and crowned king of England on the 19t 
of December, 1154, | a 
This: prince possessed mahy -good qualities, for he 

was just, brave, generous, macnificent, clement and. 
prudent; though his ambition and lust were insatiable, 
and his anger at times exceeding violent. 

On his death-bed he caused himself to be carried to 
the church of Chinon, and, being laid before the altar, 
soon-expired ; after which his corpse was carried to 
Fontevraud, as he ordered, and there interred. He 
~ died on the 5th day of July, 1189, in the 56th year 
of his age, after a reign of 34 years, 8 months and 11 
days. 


RICHARD I. surnamed Cour de Leon. 
After the death of Henry II. his second son, Rich- 


ard, succeeded him; his mother’s name was Eleanor 
of Aquitain; duchess of Guienne and Gascony, &c. 
The exceeding bravery of this prince acquired him 
the name of Cour de Leon, or Lion’s Heart, but for 
any other virtue it is quite needless to seek for it in 
him. His person was well shaped, his eyes blue, but 
full of fire, and his hair of asandy colour, 
His death was occasioned by a wound that_he re- 
ceived by an arrow at the siege of Chaluz in Limou- 
sin, of which he died on the 6th of April, 1199, in the 
43d year of his age, and 10th of his reign, and was 
buried at Fontevraud. re, 


JOHN, surnamed Lack-Land. 


John came to the crown by virtue of the last will of 
Richard. After having gone through many troubles, 
vexations, and disappointments, during his reign, 
chiefly owing to his vice and ambition, he died at 
Newark, on the 19th of October, 1216, through 
grief for having lost his baggage, which was very 
= 15 ‘, 3 L 3 
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rich, for this threw him into a fever, that indeed was 
augmented by eating too many peaches. 

This prince had wit, but it was of the vicious kind, 
was restless, hot-headed, and impetuous, but had no 
resolution except in his first transports, for these being 
over, he was soft, indolent, fearful and wavering ; he 
was also cruel, voluptuous, and covetous ; he had no 
honour, conscience, religion, or regard to futurity ; 
he died in the 51st year of his age, and the 18th of 
hisreign. During his reign the famous Magna Charta 
was obtained from the crown. 


HENRY IIT. 


This Prince succeeded his father, inthe 10th year 
of his age; he was born October the Ist, 1207, crown- 
ed at Gloucester, October, 21, 1216, and died at 
London on the 16th of November, 1272, aged 66 
years, of which he had reigned 56 years and 20 days. 

Fle was a prince of very mean parts, and naturally 
inconstant and capricious ; he loved money to excess, 
yet he squandered it away so idly, that the prodigious 
sums he levied on his subjects did not make him atall | 
the richer. As to his courage, nothing can be said, 
because he never gave any sensible tokens of it ; but 
he may be justly applauded for his continence and his 
aversion to whatever tended tocruelty. To conclude 
his character, his weakness in suffering himself to be 
governed by haughty self-interested counsellors, and 
the arbitrary maxims instilled into him from his very 
infancy, were the real causes of the commotions which 
disturbed his government. 


EDWARD I. surnamed Longshanks. 
After the death of Henry III. Edward his eldest 


son, by Eleanor of Provence, succeeded him, and was 
crowned on the 10th of August, 1274; and historians 


/ 
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say, that on the coronation day five hundred horses 
were let loose about the fields, with permission for 
any person to keep as many of them as they could 
catch. © | “ih . 
This Prince was very tall, and extremely well 
shaped, except that his legs. were a little too long, and 
on this account he was surnamed Longshanks. He 
was an excellent king, a good father, a brave soldier, 
anda formidable enemy ; he was also chaste, just, 
prudent and moderate ; yet, on his death-bed, ex- 


‘horted his son to continue the war with Scotland, ad- 


ding, let my bones be carried before you to battle, 
for sure I am that the rebels will never dare to stand 


the sight of them. 


He died at Brough on the Sands, a sinall town in 
Cumberland, on the 7th of July, 1307, after a reign 
of 34 years, 7 months, and 20 days ; his body was 
taken to Westminster, where it was inclosed in wax, 
and deposited near that of the king his father. 


EDWARD IL. 
After the death of Edward the Ist, Prince Edward 


the only son that survived, of course succeeded ; he be- 
an his reign in 1807, and was one of the handsomest 


and best shaped men of his time, and had likewise so 


majestic an air, that it was almost impossible to look 
at him without conceiving an esteem for him, The 
qualities of his mind, however, did not correspond with - 
the beauties of his person, for he was neither a warrior 


nor a politician, neither zealous for his country’s good, 


nor passionate of glory, neither endued with a capacity 
to contrive difficult matters, nor possessed of resolution 
sufficient to go through with them ; and to these cir- 
cumstances were owing all the misfortunes of his reign ; 
this monarch was at length deposed, and his son pro- 
claimed king in his stead. At first he was imprisoned 
in Kenilworth Castle, but afterwards was removed to 
Berkeley Castle, where Sir Thomas Gurney and Sir 


2 
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John Maltravers put him to a cruel death, by causing 
a red hot iron to be thrust up his Avilannoilt, so that 
he expired i in agonizing torments, in October, 1327, 
after a reign of 20 years, 


“EDWARD IIL. | 5 


_Eldest son to the deceased king, by Isabella of 
France, succeeded his father at the age of 14, and in 
the year 1327. 

Historians say, that the bare aspect of- this Prince 
drew respect and veneration. He was gentle and be- 
neficent to persons of virtue, but.to the vicious inex- 
orable ; a friend to the poor, the widow and the or- 
phan, and indeed to the unfortunate in general ; his 
greatest delight being to soothe the misfortunes of 
mankind : his valour was well known to the world, 
but it never puffed him up.; his subjects were also 
very dear to hte and the uninterrupted harmony that 
subsisted between him and his queen augmented his 
felicity. In short he might have been Jooked upon 
as a perfect prince, had-not his ambition prompted 
him to break, in an illegal manner, the peace which 
had been concluded with the Scots. 

Fle died on the 21st day of June, 1377, in the 65th 
year of his age, and dist of his reign. 


£ 


RICHARD ILI. 


This Prince, who was grandson to the deceased 
king, was born at Bourdeaux, on the 6th of Ja- 
nuary, 1366, and made prince of Wales in 1377, and 
24 days after Edward’s death was ‘crowned at West- 
minster, in the 11th year of. his age. 

He was son to Edward the Black Ranger SO oalisd 
on account of his wearing black armour, who was the 
first created Prince of W ales. 

This unfortunate Prince being of a lavish and proe 
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fuse disposition, caused his subjects to revolt, and take 
up arms against him, so that on his return from Ire- 
-Jand he was seized and imprisoned in Flint Castle, 
near Chester, but some time after he was sent to Pon- 
tefract Castle, in Yorkshire, where Sir Pyers Exton, 
with eight other men, was sent to destroy him; the 
king, however, resolved to sell his life as dear as pos- 
sible, and killed four of the assassins before he fell 
himself, which happened by the hands of Exton. Thus 
died this unhappy prince, at 33 years of age. . 

He was, as historians relate, the handsomest mo- 
nareh in the world, kind and munificent, but soft, 
timid, possessed of little genius, and too greata slave 
to his favorites, abe 


. HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 


- HENRY IY. surnamed Bolinbroke. 


_ This Prifice, who swayed the sceptre after the de- 
posing of Richard IL. began his reign on the 29th of 
September, 1399. He was son to Jobn of Gaunt, 
third son of Edward ILI. — mt 

_ His chief character was an extreme desire of reign- 
ing, and he came to the throne by a method that was 

‘univerally disapproved, having caused King Richard 
to be murdered, which will be an eternal blot on his 
memory. 4 

- He performed very few actions which merit any 

encomium, and his reign was a continued series of re- 


volutions; it is said that he died of aleprosy, on the ~ 


20th of March, 1418, being the 14th year of his reign, 
and the 46th of his age, but some writers say he died 
of an apoplexy. ee * ) 


) 
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HENRY V. surnamed of Monmouth. 


Henry V. eldest son to Henry IV. by Mary le 
Bohun, daughter of Humprey earl of Hereford, was 
born at Monmouth, aud made prince of Wales in 
1399, and began his reign in 1413. 

Ee was well shaped, a warlike and ee hiricobll 
soldier, a great politician, and a man of such exten- 
sive genius in forming his schemes, that they never 
failed to succeed. 

He was a great friend to justice, he obeyed its dic- 
tates, and made others do the same; he was devout 
without ostentation, and a great protector of the 
church and clergy, but a little too ambitions ; 3 notvery 
liberal, and inclined to cruelty ; and in his father’s time 
he led a dissolute life. 

He died of a bloody flux, at Wiscensise: on the 3Ist 

of August, 1422, in the 34th year of his age, after a 
triumphant reign of 9 years and 5 months, leaving 
only one son brought him by Catharine his queen. . 


HENRY VI. surnamed of Windsor. 


This Prince was born at Windsor, December’ the 
Gth, 1421, and was only 9 months old when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 

He was a just, chaste, temperate, and pious prince, 
and resigned himself wholly to the dispensations of 
Pr ovidence; he bore with uncommon patience all the 
unfortunate ‘accidents of life : his only defect was a sort 
of weakness of mind, which rendered him incapable 
of governing his kingdom without the assistance of 
others. 

He was dethroned in the year 1461, but recovered 
his crown in 1471 ; in 1472 he was dethroned again, 
and then lost his life. 
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After his second misfortune of being dethroned, 
king Henry, the queen consort, and the prince of 
Wales his son, fled to Scotland, and were respectfully 
received in that kingdom; the year following how- 
ever, Henry returned to England, with the hopes of 
concealing himself there, not daring to reside entirely 
in Scotland, from an apprehension that the Scots'would 
deliver him up, but unfortunately he was discovered | 
and'seized, carried to London, and sent to the ‘Tower, 
where Edward for his own safety, sacrificed him in | 
the dist year of his age. | | 


{ 


HOUSE OF YORK. 


EDWARD IV. 


Son to Richard duke of York, was crowned June 
29, 1472, after the second dethronement of king 
Henry ; and notwithstanding that he was of a surpris- 
ing active, vigilant, and warlike disposition, he was 
no sooner invested with regal dignity than he devoted 
himself entirely to his pleasures. 

He was one of the handsomest men in Europe. 
Philip de Comines pretends that. he died through grief, 
because Louis XI. preferred the alliance of the house 
of Austria to that of his family, but itis not probable ; 
some have accused his brother the duke of Gloucester 
of poisoning him : but the most likely circumstance is, 
that his indulging himself too much at a banquet oc- 
casioned his death, for it threw. him into a violent fever, 
of which he died, April 9, 1433, in the 42d year of 
his age, and the 23d of his reign. 


EDWARD V. 


This unfortunate prince was but 12 years of age 
when he began to reign, and he reigned only 2 months 


Ce sa. 
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| eid 12 days ; himself, and his..brother. the duke of 
York, being both murdered by the Protector, Richard 


duke of Gloucester, their uncle, who afterwards 


_ usurped the crown. 


They were lodged in the Tower, where it was cus- 
tomary for the kings of England to reside before their 


- coronation ; and the protector, upon the refusal made 


by Sir. Robert Brackenbury, lieutenant of the Tower, 
to be an accomplice in so barbarous a scene of villany, 
gave the government of it for one night only to Sir 
James Tyrrel, who employed one Miles Forest and 
John Deighton to enter, in the depth of the night, 
the chamber where the two princes lay, and to stifle 
them ; these shocking circumstances were told by 
Tyrrel, who was after wards executed in the reign of. 
Henry VII. 


RICHARD ITI. 


Was crowned king in 1483. His character may be 
well enough known from his abominable actions ; it is 
said he was little in stature, very ugly and crook- 


‘backed, cruel in his nature, and a great impostor, dis- 
sembler, and hypocrite ; yet at the same time he was 
_ brave « and sagacious, and caused justice to be adminis- 
tered to all his subjects without distinction. He was 


also well skilled in politics, and had asurprising com- _ 


‘mand over himself in concealing his intentions. 


He was killed on the 22d of | August, 1485, in the 
battle of Bosworth field, which he “fought against the 


‘earl of Richmond, ‘who was afterwards king . Eng- 


land. 

His body, after it was found, was poaeibe ti Tigit 
cester, and exposed to public view for two days, then 
buried without any ceremony ; but Henry VII. some- 
time after, caused a monument to be erected over his 
grave. 


” 
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HENRY VII. 7 
After the death of king Richard, the earl of Rich- 


mond, of the Lancaster line, was crowned king of 
England, and married the heiress of the York family. 
This was an amiable prince, chaste, temperate, as- 
siduous in exercises of piety, an enemy to all scan- ~ 
dalous vices, and caused justice to be duly administered 
where his own private interest was not concerned ; 
for he was insatiably covetous, yet he merited the es- 
teem of all Europe. , 


HENRY VIIL.. 


Henry VIII. succeeded his father, Henry VII. and 
pease his reign April 22, 1509, in the 18th year of 
is age. wate 
He was a comely prince, but grew too corpulent 
in the latter part of his life ; he was well skilled in 
bodily exercises, brave without ostentation, endued 
with a frank and candid disposition, and liberal to 
excess ; he loved study, and madea great progress in 
‘divinity, philosophy, and the sciences, and was a per- 
fect master of music; but, on the other hand, he was 
.. inclined to cruelty, and withal very presumptuous, 
haughty, and laseivious. be Hy ial 
He died of a complication of humours falling upon — 
an old sore in his leg, on the 28th of January, 104%, 
in the 56th year of his age, and the 38th of his reign ; 
he left behind him two daughters.and one son, viz. 
Mary, by Catherine of Arragon ; Elizabeth, by Ann 
Boleyn; and Edward, by lady Jane Seymour. 


Wes 3M 
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EDWARD VI. 


This prince began his reign in 1547, and, though 

only ten years old, was well skilled in the Latin and 
French languages, and had also some knowledge of 
the Greek, Spanish, and Italian. 
_ He wasa great promoter of trade and learning, and 
an encourager of the reformation... He confirmed the 
grant, of the king his father, to the city of London, 
for Christ’s and, St.. Bartholomew’s hospitals, and 
founded himself those of Bridewell and St. Thomas, 
besides several schools; buta consumption carried him 
off on the 6th of July, 1554, in. the 17th year of his 
age, and the 7th of his reign. 


MARY. 


This Princess came to the throne after the death of 
as Edward her brother, and after her coronation, 
was espoused to Philip II. king of Spain, but had no 
' issue by him; she was extremely bigotted to the Ro- 
mish religion, and would undoubtedly have firmly 
re-established it, had she lived much longer. 

Her natural disposition was cruel and revengeful, 
and we meet with only one good action during her 
reign, viz. her rejecting the proposal offered by the 
Spanish ambassador of making her absolute. 

She died of a dropsy on the 17th of November, 


1558, in the 43d year of her ages and’ 6th of her 
feign. 


_ | ELIZABETH. 
After the pone of queen Mar Y> the Princess Eli- 


zabeth, ber sister, ascended the throne, inthe 25th 
year of her age, 1558 ; she was tolerably handsome, 


ee wt 
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and had a majestic air ;’ but the circumstances which 
endeared her most to the common people, was a certain 
affability that was indeed natural to her, and won her - 
the affections of her subjects. 

She was mistress of a great deal of wit, as well as 
solid judgment, joined to great economy; was learned, 
and spoke several languages ; was also a great politi- 
cian, and never disclosed ‘any of her secrets even to 
her favourites or chief ministers, who always ‘paid an 
implicit obedience to her: dictates ; ; but’ the ciream> 
stances which above all others ought to procure’ her 
esteem, is her making the English’ sh a felicity 
unknown to their ancestors.’ | rhs 

She was never married, her dailioy tne nee ens 
_ 'tertain’an aversion to the married state. °°) °° 

She died March the 24th, 1603, in the Niet year af 
“ash Ages t and, the 45th rh her ile ae 

| 3 

HOUSE OF STUART, 
is 

pe AMES I. the 6th king of Scotland; and eutPet the 
unfortunate Mary. queen of Scots, succeeded queen 
Elizabeth.. He was born at Edinburgh Castle, and 
baptized according to. the rights of | “the church’ of 
Rome, : June 19th, 1566, but afterwards educated 1 in 

the protestant religion. 

He was a learned prince, hia cetutla ft 40 proper 
use of his knowledge, and was naturally: as yk sg 
minded as queen Elizabeth had been magnanimous. 

A little before his coronation a conspiracy was dis- 
covered, intended to raise to the throne Arabella 
Stuart,’ his cousin german, and some of the conspira- 
tors were executed ; the famous Sir Walter Raleigh 
was accused of being concerned in it, and after a con- 
finement of twelve years"in the oy was. beheaded, 
October the 29th, 1613. 9° adhe fs 
_- Lhe king died of actertian ague, Pra patie at | 
“Theobalds, after an ‘illness of: three sh ge ® ‘cane the 


“i it 
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27th, 1625, in the 59th year of his age, and 23d of 
his reign over Great Britain, and the 58th of his reign 


over Scotland. — 


CHARLES, I. 


This prince, son’to king James, by Anne the 
daughter of Frederick, second king of Denmark, suc- 
ceeded; he was born in Scotland, Novemberthe 19th, 
1600, and was crowned king February 2d, 1625-6. 

Some writers say that he was religious, chaste, sober, 
affable, and courteous ; that he was also possessed of 
great penetration and solid judgment, and an excellent 
man ; on the other hand it issaid, that he was too fond 
of prerogative, and so weak as to let himself be go- 
verned by his queen and his favourites, and that by 
their persuasions he executed several things which first 
caused the parliament and his subjects to murmur, and 
afterwards openly to oppose him, which in the end 
proved fatal to him ; for he was brought to the bar as 
a common criminal, and. sentenced to be beheaded ; 
which sentence was put in.force January 30, 1649, 
three days after it had been passed upon him. He suf- 
fered. death with great constancy, and without disco- 
vering the least signs of weakness or surprise; and his 
body, after ithad been exposed to public view for se- 
-veral days in one of the apartments at Whitehall, was 
carried. to Windsor, and interred in St. George's 
chapel. usonh ibe ct if Hh 4 Teed a 
_ From the death of the king, until the year 1660, 
there was an interregnum, and England was governed 
by the Parliament, which was composed of: 144 per- 
sons, but they resigning the administration of affairs, . 
Oliver Cromwell caused himself to be proclaimed Pro- 
tector of England, Scotland, and Lreland, After:hav- 
ing established his authority supreme, and after refusing 
the crown which the fore-mentioned Parliament had 
offered him, he died of a tertian ague,, September, 
the 3d, 1658. 
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It is allowed by all that he waé a renowned war- 
_Yior, a great politician, and a terror to France, Spain, 
-and the United Provinces. Saline PEs ) Ot 
After his death his son Richard was proclaimed 
Protector, but he did not long ‘preserve his’ title,’ for 
im the year 1660, Charles, son to the deceased King, 
was restored to the crown. |. ort artoh aeeo 


CHARLES If. | 


This Prince was crowned .April,234d,. 1661, being 
St. George’s day. He was liberal even to prodigality, 
.extremely affable, and so easy in conversation, that 
he seemed desirous of doing: gdéed to alk; to this were 
added a.sprightly wit, and a wonderful coriception, 
and he understood the interest of his Kingdom better 
than any of his ministers ; but on the other hand, he 
was too great a lover ef ease, and was justly blamed 
for having too great a fondness fox the fair sex, and 
sacrificing the welfare of the nation for French money. 
He died February the 6th, 1684-5, aged 54 years, 
after having reigned near 24 years since his restoration ; 
and though he. openly professed the Protestant reli- 
Zion, he nevertheless died, according to some authors, 


gion, he 
a Roman Catholic. 


JAMES I. 


‘King Charles leaving no legitimate issue by Cathie- 
rine his Queen, daughter to Don. John FV. King of 
Portugal, his brother James Duke of York was pro- 
claimed King: He was born at St.. Janves’s, Oc- 
tober the #4th, 1633, and: was crowned . April 23d, 
1685, 0 re lie iat pel to Gat 
Historians who have written impartially, say, that 
he was a kind father, ‘a. tender husband, ands good 
‘master, and would have been a good king had not he 
been uisled by the priestsand wicked. ministers about 
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him. | He-shewed great bravery on several occasions 
when Duke of York; but his best friends confess that 
he was a weak prince, and-had more piety thaiv reso- 
lution when King:of Hagland ; in a word, we may 
yventure to say, that:the religion he professed was tlie 
source of his) misfortunes, and the chief cause of bas 
dethronement. 
He died at St. Germains, in France, September the 
6th, 1701, in the 68th year of his age. 


Sores Pitre IIL and MARY It. 
- After a King James Abaichted the crown, William of 


“Nassau, Prince, of Orange, and his consort Mary, 
‘daughter to King James, were proclaimed King and 
“Queen of Great Britain, on the 13th of February, 
1688-9, to the inexpressible joy of the judicious and 
junbigotted part of the kingdom, and were crowned 
‘at Westminster with great magnificence on the 11th. 
of April following; on December the 28th, 1694, 
‘Queen Mary died of the small‘pox. 
s-~ She had an air of grandeur without the least pride 
‘or affectation, and a great sweetness of temper accom-_ 
‘panied with dignity, and she entertained a sincere af- 
tection for the king her husband, which he as kindly 
returned ; an uncommon degree of goodness adorned ~ 
her soul, and her piety was “solid and real; in parti- 
cular she paid an entire submission to the divine will, © 
of which she gave: convincing, proofs in her expiring 
‘moments, ‘as indeed: she had. before done i in the whole 
course, of her life.) a 
‘The King died at “aiecpewent Relea on the Sth. ‘af 
“March, 1701-2, inthe 52d year of his age, and in the — 
‘14th of his reign. OT 
+> He-was of a middle stature, but a little ean 
i ewldatacs had an-oval face, a light brown complex- 
ion, a Roman nose, and eyes lively:and piercing ; but — 
she never looked/so; well as when he. was on horseback; | 
as though nature had formed him to command in the 
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field : but the defects of his body were amply compen- 
sated by the perfection of his mind, for he was en- 
dued with a quick, ready, attentive and penetrating 
genius, and had a sound judgment, an admirable fore- 
cast, a strong memory, and a calm and intrepid cou- 
rage; war was his greatest delight, hunting and shoot- 
ing his usual diversions ; in a word, he was one of the 
greatest men of the age; he had declared himselfion 
all occasions an enemy totyranny and:oppression, and 
after having preserved his own country, was the deli- 
verer of England, and the defender of the liberties 
of Europe. gelw med Owns Sh ete, 


de4 , 
, ANNE. 
This Princess, after the death of King William and 


Queen Mary her sister, they leaving no issue, was 
proclaimed and crowned Queen of England, &c. and 
on the 21st day of May 1701-2, she ‘declared his 
Royal Highness George Prince ‘of ‘Denmark, © her 
Royal Consort, Lord High Admiral of England and 
Ireland, . a 

‘This queen instead of calming all Europe, by chang- 
ing her ministers, involved herself in numberless do- 
mestic troubles, for the four last years of her reign, 
which brought herto the grave ; for, being seized with 
a kind of lethargy, she expired on the Istof August, 
1714, and on the same day the Elector of Hanover 
was proclaimed king. : fis | 

She was charitable, virtuous, and:a model of piety, 
and as a sovereign, easy, kind, and generous’; she was 
therefore exceedingly regretted by ber subjects, who 
had loved her with a filial affection during the! whole 
-course of her prosperous reign. © She left no children, 
though she had borne six, two sons and four daughters. 
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ms 


HOUSE OF HANOVER. 


GEORGE IL... 


GEORGE I. was the eldest son of Ernest Augus- 
tus, first Duke and Elector of Brunswick-Lunenburgh, 
by the Princess Sophia, daughterto Frederick V. Klec- 
tor Palatine, king of Bohemia, and the’ princess Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter to king James I. | 

He was born on the 26th of May, 1660, succeede 
his father in the electorate in 1698, and was at Ha- 
nover at the death of the queen, and proclaimed king 
of England, &c. on the same day. 

He embarked for England with the prince royal his 
son, on the 16th of September, 1714, landed at Green- 
wich on the 18th, and on the 20th made a magnificent 
entry into London, being attended by above 200 
coaches belonging to the nobility, &c. The lord 
mayor and aldermen of London attended in their for- 
malities. ;' 

His Majesty, in his last visit to Hanover, was taken 
ill on the road between Denden and Linden, which 
illness proceeded from having eaten part of a melon, 
which he did not well digest; when he arrived at 
‘Linden he was let blood, and being anxious of reach- 
ing his own dominions, afterwards travelled on, 
though he was importuned to. the contrary: being 
much indisposed, and seized as he rode in his coach 
with a lethargic disorder, he reclined his head on a 
gentleman whe had the honour to be with him, say- 
ing at the same time in French, «C’est fai de moi,’ 
that is, “1am gone, or it is over with me ;” how- 
ever, about ten that night he arrived at his brother’s, 
the Duke of York, at Osnaburgh, where, having been 
again let blood, he expired about ten next morning, 
June the Llth, 1727, in the 68th vear of his age, and 
13th of his reign. | 


) 
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GEORGE I. 


On the 14th of June an express arrived with the 
news of his father’s death, and on the next day he was 
proclaimed at the usual places in London and West- 
minster. ae 

He was born October 30, 1683, and on the 11th 
of June, 1727, together with queen Caroline, was so- 
lemnly crowned ; the queen died on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1737, to the grief of the whole nation. 

His majesty had the hearts of all the true friends of 
the constitution ‘and their country, and during: his 
whole reign endeavoured to promote the trade and 
happiness of his people; in the year 1745, a rebellion 
broke out in Scotland, fomented by France, in favour 
_ ofthe son of James II. headed by his grandson Charles 

Stuart, the pretended Prince of Wales, who in the 
following year was defeated by his majesty’s gallant 
and beloved son William, duke of Cumberland. — 

The close of his reign was distinguished with most 
glorious events for this kingdom, in the overthrow of 
its natural foreign enemies in every part of the world, 
and in the most salutary harmony that prevailed at 
‘home amongst all ranks of people ; but in the midst 

of this public happiness, on the 25th of October, 
1760, a rupture took place in the right ventricle of 
his majesty’s heart, which occasioned his sudden death. 
Thus he expired in the 77th year of his age, and the 
34th of his reign, leaving the crown to his grandson, 
_ our present gracious sovereign George III. 


GEORGE IIL. 


His present gracious majesty was born June 4, 
1738, being the son of his Royal Highness Frederick 
prince of Wales, the eldest son of his late majesty, 
wer surviving his son, was succeeded by his grand- 

] i 3N 
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son, October 25,1760. His majesty, September 22, 
1761, married the princess Charlotte of Mecklenburgh, 
by whom he has had issue the following, viz. 


1 Prince of Wales, born August 12, 1762. 
2 Frederick duke of York, Aug. 16, 1763. 
3 Duke of Clarence, August 21, 1765. 
4 Princess Royal, September 29, 1766, 
5 Duke of Kent, | November 2, 1767. 
6 Augusta Sophia, November 8, 1768. 


- 7 Ehzabeth, - May 22, 1770. 
8 Duke of Cumberland, June 5, 1771. 
9 Duke of Sussex. January 27, 1773. 

10 Duke of Cambridge, February 24, 1774. 
Ji-Mary, - April 25, 1776. : 
12 Sophia, _. November, 3, 1777. 


13 Amelia, | August 7, 1783.. 
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A TABLE of the Kings and Queens of England, 
FROM THE CONQUEST. | 


The Kings |. Began their | Reigned. 
| _ Names, PRR oa oe Yi (Mz Be 


Be sass 1066. Oct. 44 | 20 10.26 4, 
eG Ru an sd 1087 Sept. 9 |. 02.10.24 |; 


“Henry Tig ache 4 +} 1100, Aug... 2,},,35:, 3,29 | 
“Stephen, rey, ‘orn 1135 Dec. of ydigh 181024 4: 
_ Henry te Sd 1454, Oot. 25:49 84.58, Ebel 
p> Richard L...9......... 1189 nao 5 Gl QD Op 
King Koken sada | 1199 April 6 | 17.6 13)} 
Henry Ik ....,...], 1216.,Oct..., 19 |) 56... 0,28 
adi WARE Aeron 1272) Nov. 16>} 84... 7,21) 
Edward Il......... | 1807. July 7}19 6.184 
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OF THE 


DIFFERENT INHABITANTS of the EARTH, 


“J HOUGH there is a great variety of complex- 


ions, or colours of the skin, in different parts of 
the world, yet they may be all reduced to four: name- 
ly, the white, the black, the tawny, and the red. 
Among the whites may be reckoned the Europeans, 
the inhabitants of Natolia, Armenia, Georgia, the in- 
habitants of Persia, near the Caspian Sea, some of the 
Tartars, and the Chinese in the northern parts’ of 
China. sid ‘ 


The people are tawny in Barbary, Egypt, Zara, 


Sahara, and Zanguebar ; that is, in the north parts of 
Africa; asalso the inhabitants of Asia in Syria, Diar- 
bec, Arabia, the southern provinces of ‘China, and in 
some of the most eastern islands of Asia’ Many of 
the Indians are yellowish, but not so perfectly as to 
deserve being placed in a distinct class. 
Allthe Americans, except the Eskimaux, are red, 


which appears more or less light, according to their 


different manner of living, and being exposed more 
or less to the inclemency of the air: besides, it is al- 
most an universal custom to daub themselves over 
with bears grease, or oil, which, in some measure, 
conceals their real complexion; therefore it is no 


wonder that travellers have affirmed that their colour . 


is olive. But where they are more civilized, and have 
been prevailed upon to clothe themselves, they are all 
ot a bright red copper colour; and which is very re- 
markable, have no hair on any partsof their bodies, 
except their head, where it is black and coarse, like 
horse hair. Some have observed, that they employ 
their women to pull off their beards by the roots and 
in this most geographers have blindly copied each 
other. However, it is now well known; from the re- 
Jations of the most intelligent and curious travellers, 
2 


——— 
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who have been in: different parts of America, that 
‘they have not the least sign of a beard ; and therefore — 
they could not be-deprived of them in. that manner. 
Besides, we have had Americaris here in: England, 
whose beards must have appeared, if ever they had: 
any ; because if you pluck up as many hairs by the 
raots as you please, they will all grow again, which 
every one has it in his power to experience. 

The Africans in general areall black, except those 
abovementioned ; and these, as some pretend, were 
originally colonies from different parts.of Kurope and 
Asia. The hair of their heads is-curled like wool, 
and this without any exception, unless on the eastern 
coasts of Africa. and Madagascar, where Arabians 
have settled among them ; and even in these places 
their skins continue black, and. their hair, though 
long, always curls. There are a great many blacks in 
Asia, particularly in India on this side the Ganges ; 
but their, hair is long and straight. , Some would have 
these tobe only of an olive complexion, because they 
are not quite so black as the Negroes. _. Fe bi 

The visages of the inhabitants of different parts of 
the world are also. very ,different ; for.some are very 
frightful, such as the Laplanders, the Eskimaux, and. 
more particularly the Samoiedes,, As for the Kurope~ 

ans, their features are well known, and in general 
they are the most beautiful of all mankind, except the 
inhabitants of Georgia in Asia, who are thought to 
have the best complexions and the most handsome. 
faces in the world.,, The Spaniards and Portuguese 
are not so fair as some of. the Europeans, which is, 
thought to be owing to their mixture with the Moors, 
who originally came out of Syria and Arabia. ‘The 
inhabitants of the peninsulas of India, though their 
complexions are so dark, have generally European 
features: whereas the blacks of Africa have almost 
universally thick lips and flat noses. ‘There might be 
many other distinctions between the people of differ- 
ent countries, but as they more or less approach in 
their aspect to those already mentioned, they need 
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not be particularly taken notice of ; as for the inhabi~ 
tants of New Guinea and New Holland, though they: 
always have their eyes almost shut, and a tooth want- 
ing in the upper jaw before, yet this. is only an acci- 
dental difference. . 


1 
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OF THE 


“DIFFERENT LANGUAGES. 

aoe peostapihiels inform us, that thst! are “ffteen 
general languages; namely, the Latin, Teutonic, 
the Sclavonian, the Greek, the Arabian, the 'Farta- 
rian, the Chinese, the Aftieuty, or Bereberan,: the 
Ethiopian, that of the Negroes, the Mexican, the 
Peruvian, the Taphuyan, the Guayran, and the Cali. 
bayan. These five last are spoke in America; but are 
not so general as these authors pretend ; ‘for even in 
North America; which is best ‘known to ‘thie! Earope- 
ans in general, there is so great a variety, thatit would 
be very difficult to enumerate them all. The same'- 
may be said of the language of the Negroes’; for there’ 
is no person whatever “who has’ sailed along the coast’ 
of Africa, from the river of Senegal to the’ Cape of 
Goud Hope, but must have met with a great number 
of tongues not understood by their neighbours, even 
in those small districts to which the Europeans have 
given the name of kingdoms. ‘Fhe same may besaid 
of the inhabitants of the eastera coast of Africa, fron 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Baber 
mandel. 

The Latin is now adead language, though it ¢on- 
tinues to be taught in schools alfover Europe. Some’ 
would-have the ‘leutonic to be the natural language 
of Germany, Scandinavia, aud the British islands, they 
being only different: dialects of the same tongue. How~ 
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‘ever, some affirm the Celtic, or Keltic, was the origi- 
‘nal and general language of Hurope ; and that it still 
prevails in the north of Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
The Sclavonian is said to be the original of the Dal- 
matian, Bosnian, Albanian, Servian, Bulgarian, Mol- 
davian, Bohemian, Silesian, Polish, Russian, Mingre- 
lian, and Circassian. | 
The Greek was extended wherever its empire pre- 
vailed, as did the Latin throughout the Roman em- 
pire, and which, in some measure, swallowed up the 
Greek ; however, this last is still spoken, though cor- 
-ruptly, in the southern parts of ‘Turkey in Karope ; 
that is, in ancient Greece, and the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, as also in Natolia in Asia. The Arabic is 
spoken, or at least understood, in Arabia, Turkey in 
Asia, Persia, and India, and likewise in Barbary, 
Egypt, Zara, Nubia, and Zanguebar. : 
The Tartarian is understood in Great Tartary, Mus- 
covite 'Tartary, and in some parts of ‘Turkey in Asia, 
the Mogul’s country, and China. The Chinese is-not 
only spoken in China, but in some parts of India, and 
many of the islands of Asia. | . 
The Latin tongue, as was observed before, is now a 
dead language ; but there is’still a strong tincture of 
itin the Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
languages. It has also furnished not only the English, 
but almost all the languages in Europe with a great 
‘number of words; and even the Greek is generally 
made use of in our technical terms, because arts ane 
sciences were in some sense derived from the Gre- 
cians. But we must not forget the Chaldaic, from 
which the Western Syriac, the Hebrew, the Arabie, 
and the Abyssinian languages are derived. The Ma- 
layan tongue prevails over a great part of India be- 
yond the Ganges, and many of the islands near it. 
There is still another, called the Manchew, which 
prevails in the eastern parts of Tartary. After all, 
‘there is no doubt to be made, but there are many 
‘ethers of which we have not the least account ; 
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therefore, that of all the languages spoken at present | 
in different parts of the world, must needs be very 
imperfect. Bete 
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RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


Ae the different religions in every part of the 
world may be reduced to four; Judaism, 
Christianity, Mahometanism, and Paganism. Ju- 
daism has two branches ; Judaism, properly so called, 
and the Samaritan religion, which differs from the 
former in many particulars. | 

Christianity has three branches ; that called the Ro- 
man Catholic religion; that of the Greek church, 
which is divided into different sects ; and the Protes- 
tants. ‘These last are divided into that of the Luthe- 
rans, the Calvinists, Anabaptists, Methodists, Swe- 
denborgians, Socinians, and Quakers. However, the 
Church of England, which is said to be the best con- 
stituted in the world, cannot properly be said to be 
any of these. 

_ Mahometanism is divided into two sects ; namely, 
that of Omar, followed by the Turks, Moguls, and 
the Mahometans of Africa ; and that of Aly, son-in- 
Jaw of Mahomet, followed by the Persians. There 
are Pagans all over the world except in Kurope; but 
their religion is of different kinds, and so numerous, — 
that itis impossible to describe them all. Paganism 
is said to extend over one half of Asia, five parts in 
six of Africa, and nineteen parts of twenty of the 
inhabitants of America. The most extensive is that — 
of Fo, which prevails over Thibet, or the western 
-Tartary, the two peninsulas of the Indies, with seven 
parts in eight of the inhabitants of the Mogul’s em- 
pire, China, and most of the Indian islands. 
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* Christianity prevails -all over: Harope, and amon 
all the European settlements in America ; and itis still 
professed in. many parts of the Purkish dontinions ; ; 
not to mention conyerts made by the Portuguese 
in Africa and the East Indies. 

The Jews are no Jongera nation, and therefore Ju- 
daism cannot properly be said to be established any’ 
where; but as the Jews themselves are spread all over’ 
the old continent, their religion is still kept up among _ 
them. ‘They are said of late to have got footing in 
America; but they are SO few i in 5 sepsis they are not 
worth notice. | | 

» Mahometanism prevails all over the Turkish em-’ 
pirein Europe, Asia, Little 'Tartary, Arabia, Per- 
sia, Great and Little Bocharia, the Mogul’s empire, 
many of the Indian. islands, ah the northern and 
eastern coasts of Africa ; insomuch that some authors 
pretend to. say, that it is six timesmore extended than 
pice aE 
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A concise Geographical D Desoridtion of sone ope, Asia, 
Afri ica, and saipak wd. 


sw 


EUROPE, 
UROPE, called by the people ie Asia Frankis- 


tan, is one of the three general parts of our con- 
tinent, and one of the four quarters. of the habitable 
world. It is bounded on the ‘north by the Frozen or 
Icy Sea, on the south by the Mediterranean, on the 
west by the Western and Northern Oceaa, and on the 
east by Asia. It lies between 9 and 35 degrees west, 
and 72 and 25 east longitude, and bet weet 35 and 72 
degrees of north latitude, though it does not fill up all 
. that space. From Cape St. Vincent to the mouth of 
the river Oby, it is near 3600 miles in length and 
16 30 
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from Cape Matapatam in the Morea, to the North 
Cape in Lapland, it: is about 2200 miles in breadth. 
‘{t.is much less than either Asia or Africa ; ‘but surpas- 
ses them in many particulars ;\ and is entirely within 
the temperate zone, excepta small part of Norway and 
Muscovy ; so that there is neither the excessive heat, 
nor the insupportable cold, of the other parts of the 
continent. It does not abound in gold and silver mines, 
much, less in precious stones; it produces neither 
sugar nor spices, nor does it nourish jackals, hyenas, 
lynxes, leopards, tigers, lions, rhinoceroses, elephants, 
dromedaries, camels, or crocodiles ; but it produces 
corn, wine, fruits, sheep, oxen, horses, and all other 
necessaries of life. Besides, it.is much more popu- 
Jous, and better cultivated than either Asia or Africa. 
It is fuller of villages, towns, and cities, and the build- 
ings are more strong, elegant, and commodious, gene- 
rally speaking, than in the two former. | The inhabi- 
tants are all whites, and, for the most part, much bet- 
ter made than the Africans, or even the Asiatics. 
With regard to arts and sciences, there is no manner of 
comparison ; nor yet in trade, navigation, and war. 
They are more civilized, prudent, sociable, and gene- 
rous ; and consequently are neither savage nor cruel, 
unless spurred on by the mistaken principles of reli- 
gion. In Asia and Africa, there are people who 
make robbery a profession, and live by pillaging mer- 
chants and others. With respect to the division of 
Europe, it contains Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Great 
Britain and Ireland, Muscovy, France, Germany, Po- 
Jand, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Hungary, Switzerland, 
and ‘Turkey in Europe, besides several small islands 
in the Mediterranean, and elsewhere. The languages 
are, the Latin, of which the Italian, French, and Spa- 
nish, are dialects ; the Teutonic, from which proceed 
those of Germany, Flanders, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and England; the Sclavonian, which reigus 
(though in disguise) in Poland, Muscovy, Bohemia, 
and a great part of Turkey in Europe ; the Celtic, of 
which there are dialects in Wales, the Highlands of. 
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Scotland, Ireland, Bretagne ‘in’ France, and Lapland. 
There is‘ dated the ‘Greek, and several’ others: The 
principal: rivers’ are the: Danube ‘and: the Rhine;! in 
Germany}! the Wolga and "Dwina, in the Russiat 
empire; the Loire in “France! and'the Ouze, Severti, 
and SPivtitvids;a in England. '!' The chief lakes are’ ehise 
of Constance, in Ger many’; of Geneva and Guarda; ia 
Italy; the Wener, in Sweden’; and of Ladoga and 
Onega, in Russia. : The chief mountains are, the Py- 
renean, in Spain ; ‘the Alps, i ‘Italy.; the: Dofrine 
Hills, in Sweden 3 the: Crapach Hills, in Hungary’; 
and some of the: moantdins’ in Wealesii ‘The rélivions 
of Europe are the Jewish and the Christian ; divided 
into the Greek, ‘Romish, and provane® chtrehes 3 as 
alii, the “mre x agp aay lsicacuith 
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ehcp ope PETIT CDIC ASIA, eres PEL ve ai, tye te 
“STAY one asap He foun quarters of the vebiitas ‘4nd 
LX the second’ inorder.” It is bounded on the 
north by the’ Frozen’ Sea, on the east by the Hastern 
Ocean, which isa part of the ‘South Sea,'on the west 
by Europe and’Africa/ It is of a larger’ extent’ than’ any 
-of the three parts in our continent; and it is generally 
- said that the first man was créated here : though ’ntany 
are of a different opinion, arising from the rncertainty 
where the garden of Eden was: placed. But be that 
asit will, arts‘and sciences were early cultivated here’; 

though they are thought ‘geterally to come from 
Key pt: but/all the éonsidetable: religions now known, 
had their first beginnitig ‘in “Asia 5 and: ‘there are still 
a great number of people’ who maintain their ancient: 
tenets, which, according to them, are a hundred thou- 
sand years old. They have one sort of religion in 
China, and another in India, whose priests are the 
Bramins; not to mention the Jews, Christians, and 
Mahometans, whose beginningsare sufficiently known 
to all the world. This was the seat of several ancient 
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empires, or monarchies ; suchas that of the Assyrians, 

Medes, Persians, and: Greeks, It is 4740 miles in 
Jength from ‘the Dardanelles -oit the west, to the east: 
ern shore of Tartary.; and 4380 in "beéadth from thé 
most southern part of: Malacea, to the most northern 
cape of Nova 'Zeinbla. | It may: be divided into ten 
great parts; namely, ‘Turkey in Asia, Arabia, Persia, 
the Mogul’s Empire, withthe two peninshlas of India, 
Thibet, China, and Corea; Gréat and Little Bocharia, 

with Garatite, Little and Great Tartary, Siberia, dnd! 
the Islands. The govermments of Asia ate generally 
monatchical; and Turkey, Persia, the Mogul’s Km- 
pire, Thibet; and China, are subject to: single mo- 
narchs; but thes restdivided among several: sovereig ns, 
so that there are reckoned seven! emperors,’ thirty 
kings, beside petty princes, and the rajas of India, 
which are very numerous. With regard to the extent 
of their religions, the Christian is but small in respect 
of the Mahometan, which comprehends one third of 
Asia; and the Pagan is about twice as much extended 
as the ‘Mahometan.. edited these, some pretend there 
is the natural religion, which, has about as many fol- 
lowers.as the Christians. ‘The languages are so many, 
and so various, that it is impossible to enumerate 
them ; but the chief are the Furkish;the Grecian, the 
Arabic, the Chinese, the Persian, and the Old Indian. 
In short, every country and island bas almost a distinct 
language. Besides the animals we have in Earope, 
there are lions, leopards, tygers, camels, elephants, 

rhinoceroses; and many others.. There are several 
great lakes ; but the principal are the Caspian: Sea, 
which is 2000 miles in circumference, and the lake 
Arnal, which is about halfas much, ointe has not cere 
been known to the : Buropenns. 
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_ AFRICA, one of the four quarters of the world, 
L& is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
Sea;‘on the west and south by the Ocean, on the east 
by the Red Sea and the isthmus of Suez. It is in the 
form ‘of # pyramid, whose base from Tangier to the 
Asthmus of Suez, is about 2000 miles! From the top 
of the pyratnid, that is to say, from thé Cape of Good 
Hope to the most nofthern part, is A600 miles ; and 
jn the broadest part; that is; from Cape Verd to Cape 
Guard-a+fui, it is 8500. The greatest part of it is 
awithin the torrid zone, which renders the heat almost 
insupportable in many places. However, the coasts 
in general are very fruitful, the fruits excellent, and 
the plants extraordinary. - ‘The flesh of the anhimalsis 
4 genétal very good; and there are more wild beasts 
than in any other part of the world ; such as lions, 
tygers, leopards, panthers, rhinoceroses, and elephants. 
‘There are also some atiitials peculiar to this country ; 
such as the hippopotamus, or the sea-borse, whose 
eeth are so large, that they serve instead of ivory, 
and are much better ; the rhinoceros, with two horns 
on its nose; and the most beautiful striped. zebra, 
which is:esteemed a fine present for the greatest prin- 
-ces, As for the crocodiles, which were thought for- 
-merly to be peculiar to Africa; they are now inet with 
»in other places, or at least, creatures so much like them, 
that itis hard to know the difference. Besides these, 
‘they have ostriches, camels, various sorts of monkies, 
‘and ‘many other animals not to be met with in Hurope. 
/ There are several deserts, particularly one of a large 
vextent, which is almost without water, and whose 
ssands are'so loose; that by means of a strong wind, 
‘they will'sometimes: bury -whole caravans at a time. 
- However, this is not quite without inhabitants, for 
. where'are «wild Arabs,-and other people, who trove 
“from place to place; partly in search ef pasture, atid 
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partly to lie in wait for the rich caravans that travel 
from Barbary and Egypt, to Negroland and Abyssinia. 
Thereare many large rivers ; but the principalarethe | 
Nile and the Niger. 'This last is thought by some to 
have its source near that of the Nile, and’to run| quite 
across Africa, from-east to. west,. and. to fall into the — 
Atlantic Ocean in séveral branches, of which Senegal: 
is the chief; but this is doubted by. others, and ;not 
without reason. . There are many high. mountains in 
divers. parts, particularly in Abyssinia ‘and Barbary, 
in which last country is mount. Atlas, that. separates 
Barbary from Biledulgered, and runs. from east. to 
west. Their religion is Mahometanism and Paganism, 
though there. are Christians in some parts, as in Abys- 
sinia, and among the.Muropean settlements. Africa 
is variously divided, according. to different, geogra- 
phers ; however, they best distinguish .,them by, the 
names of Egypt, Barbary, Guinea, Congo, Caffraria, 
Abyssinia, Nubia, and Nigritia, with the islands that 
~ surround it. bide | rir et it 


_ AMERIGA. 


MERICA, one of the four quarters of the world, | 

and by much the largest. It is bounded onall 

sides by the Ocean, as appears from the latest disco- 
veries ; it being formerly supposed to join thenorth- 
east part of Asia. It took its. name from Americus 
Vespucius, a Florentine, who having accompanied 
Ojedo, a Spanish adventurer, to America, and drawn 
up an amusing history of his voyage, published it, and - 
it was read with admiration. In his narrative he had 
-insinuated, that the glory of having first discovered the 
continent of the New World belonged to him. | ‘This 

was in part believed ; the country began to be called — 

after the name of its supposed first discoverer ; and the 

unaccountable caprice of mankind has perpetuated the — 
error. But America was first discovered by Christo- 
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pher Columbus, a Genoese, in 1401. It is called the 
New World with great propriety; for not only. the 
men, but the birds and beasts differ, in some respects, 
from those known before. It has: likewise a great 
number of trees and plants that grew no where else, 
before they were transplanted to other places. All 
the men, except the Eskmaux, near Greenland, seem 
to have thesame origin; for they agree in every parti- 
cular, from the straits of’ Magellan, in the south, to 
Hudson’s Bay, in the north. Their skins, unless daub- 
ed with grease or oil, aré of a red copper colour; and 
they have no beards or hair on any other part of their 
bodies, except their heads, where it is black, straight, 
and coarse. Many are the conjectures about the 
peopling of this vast continent, and almost as various 
are their authors. America is so long, that it takes in 
not only all the torrid, but also the temperate, and part 
of the frigid zones. It is hard to say how many dif- 
ferent languages there are, a vast number being spoken. 
by the different people in different parts; and as to 
religion, there is no giving any tolerable account of 
it in general, though some of the most civilized ofthe 
Aborigines,seemed to have worshipped the sun. The 
principal motive of the Spaniards, in settling so many 
colonies here, was the thirst of gold; and, indeed, 
they andthe Portuguese are possessed of all those 
parts where it is found in the greatest plenty. This 
vast continent is divided into North and South Ame- 
rica, which are joined by the isthmus of Darien. It 
has the loftiest mountains in the world, such as those 
that form the immense chain called the Andes; and 
the most stupendous. rivers, such as the Amazon, 
Plata, Oronoko, Mississippi, Lindis, Misaures, Qhio, 
St. Lawrence, -Hudson, Delaware, Susquehannah, 
Potomac, &c. Besides the Aborigines, who inhabit 
the interior parts, and the United States of America, 
who possess some’ of the finest provinces, that for-_ 
merly belonged to Great Britain, the different Euro- 
pean powers. have .rich and flou:ishing cglonies here. . 


The United States possess New England, New York, 
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New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland; 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Kentucky, and 
all the country to the north of the Ohio, extending 
from Pennsylvania on the east, the lakeson the! north, 
and the Mississippi on the west. The countries pos- 
sessed by Great Britain, are Labrador, or New Bri- 
tain, Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, and — 
New Brunswick. In North America, Spain possesses 
East and West Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, Ca- 
hfornia, and Old Mexico, or New Spain: in South 
America, they have Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, and 
Paraguay. In South America, the Portuguese have 
Brazil; the French, Cayenne ; and the re Sori- 
nam, both i in Staines ; 


eens enn See eneeeaneenaeaete 
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SHIRES OR COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


EDFORDSHATRE isan inode cola ning ; dncheytisth 
on the north east by Huntingdonshire, on the east 
by Cambridgeshire, on the south east by Herts, on 
the south west by Bucks, and on the north west by 
Northamptonshire. Its utmost length is 35 miles, and 
its greatest breadth 22. It lies in the diocese of Lin- 
colon; contains 9 hundreds, 10 market towns, and 124 
parishes. ‘The air is pure and wholesome. — Its prin- 
cipal rivers are the Ouze and the Ivel. Its chief pro- 
ducts are corn, butter, and fuller’s earth ; its manufac- 
tures, lace, straw hats, baskets, and toys. ; 
Berkshire is an inland county, bounded on the east 
by Surry, on the south by Hants, on the west by Wilts, 
and on the north by Oxfordshire and Bucks. From 
east to west it extends above 50 miles, and from north 
to south it is 25 miles in the widest, though no more 
than 6 in the narrowest:part. It lies'in the diocese of 
Salivbury, contains 20 hundreds, 12 market-towns, 
and 140 parishes. The air, in general, is extremely 
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healthy. Its ringipal rivers are the Thames, Kennet, 
‘Lamborn, and Loddon. ‘The east part has much un- 


 gultivated land, as Windsor Forest and its appendages ; 


the west and middle parts produce grain in abun- 
dance. Reading isthe sbire town. 


Buckinghamshire is an inland county ; bounded on 
fhe horth by Northamptonshire, on the east by Bed- 


f + 


fordshire, Herts, and Middlesex ; on the west by Ox- 
fordshire, and on the south by Berks. It is 39 miles 
in length, and 18 in breadth, containing 8 hundreds, 
185 parishes, and 11 market-towns. It lies in the di- 
ocese of Lincoln. Its principal rivers are the Thames, 
Coln, Ouze, and Tame. The air is healthy, and the 
soil rich, being chiefly chalk or marl, The mosf gene- 
ral manufacture is bone-lace and paper ; and the 
woods of the hills, clietly beech, form a consider- 
able article of profit, both as fuel and timber. 


Cambridgeshire is an inland county ; bounded on 
the north west by Lincolnshire, on the north east by 
Norfolk, on the east by Suffolk, on the south by Essex 
and Herts, and on the west by the counties of Hun- 
tingdon, Bedford, and Northampton. It extends 50 
miles from north to south, and 25 from east to west. 
{t lies im the dioceses of Ely and Norwich; contains 

‘17 hundreds, a city, 7 market-towns, and 163 parishes. 
‘The principal rivers are the Grant, Ouze, Nen, and 
Cam. The air and soil vary extremely : some parts, 
especially the southern and eastern, are pleasant and 
healthy ; but the northern part, called the isle of Ely, 
is low-and fenny; from tbe confluence of many rivers. 
All the waters of the middle part of England, which 
‘do not ran into the Thames, or the Trent, fall mto_ 
these fens: and in the latter part of the year, when 
they are overflowed by water, they appear covered 
with fogs ; so that while the higher grounds of the ad- 
"jacent country elitter with the beams of the sun, the 
‘Isle of Ely appears wrapt ina mist. Cambridge ts 
the county town, ‘and seat of a celebrated university, 
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situate on the river Cam. It consists of 14 parishes ; 
and is governed by a mayor, who, upon entering on 


his office, takes an oath to maintain the privileges of — 


the university. The town-halland shire-house are the 
only buildings of note that do not belong to the uni- 
versity ; the county gaol is the gatehouse of an ancient. 
castle, built by W illiam the Conqueror. In the mar- 
ket place, which consists of two spacious oblong 
squares, united together, is a conduit that is constantly 
running. The university is supposed to have been 
founded during the heptarchy. It contains 12 col- 
leges and 4 halls, which have equal privileges with 
the colleges. The colleges are, Peter House, Corpus 


Christi or Bennet, ronvilke and Gaius, King’s, ° 


Queen’s, Jesus Christ’ s, St. Joln’s, Magdalen, Tri- 
nity, Emanuel, and Sidney Sussex. The halls are, 


Clare, play ont Trinity, and Catherine. Of the : 


colleges, Pcter House is the most ancient, being found- 


ed in 1257: and King’s and Trinity colleges the most 


considerable, King’s ; college i is the noblest founda- 
tion in Europe, and the chapel one of the finest 
pieces of Gothic architecture in the world. The 
library, chapel, &c. of Trinity college, justly place 
it in the first rank. The other structures belonging 
to the university, are the senate-house, a fine edifice, 
which, with St. Mary’s church, the schools, the uni- 
versity library, and other buildings, form a noble 
square. Here also are a botanical garden, and a ge- 


neral hospital, called Addenbrooke' s, from the name — 


of the founder. 


Cheshire is a maritime county; bounded on the 
north by Lancashire, on the north east by Yorkshire, 
on the east by Derbyshire, on the south east by Staf- 
fordshire, on the south by Shropshire, on the west by 
Denbighshire and Flintshire, and on the north west by 


the Irish Sea, into which projects a peninsula, 13 _ 


miles in length and six in breadth, formed by the 
mouths of the Mersey and the Dee. This county ex- 
tends 33 miles from north to south, and 42 from east 
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to west, without including the peninsula just men- 
tioned on the west, or a narrow tract of land which 
stretches between Lancashire and Derbyshire, to 
Yorkshire, on the northeast. It is divided into 7 
hundreds, containing 11 market towns, and 101 pa- 
-rishes. The city of Chester is a place of great anti- 
quity ; the walls of which are near two miles in car- 
cumference, and there are four gates, ‘towards the 
four cardinal points ; it has a strong castle, in which 
is the shire hall ; and 10 churches beside the cathe- 
dral. The air is temperately cold, and very healthfal. 
The principal rivers are the Mersey, Weaver, Dee, 
and Dane ; and it has several small lakes. [tis rich - 
in pasture and corn land ; but there are several heaths 
upon _ which horses and sheep feed, among which are 
the extensive forests of Macclesfield and Delamere. 
The country is generally level, the highest hills in it 
are about Frodsham; and its extensive pasture feed 
a great number of cows, whose milk is peculiarly 
rich, and of which is made excellent cheese. Such 
quantities of these cheeses are made, that London 
alone is said to take annually 14,000 tons ; and vast 
‘quantities are also sent to Bristol, York, Scotland, Tre- 
land, &c. Buta considerable quantity that goes‘ by 
the name of Cheshire Cheese is made in Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, and Lancashire. ‘This county ts like- 
wise famous for its salt springs at Namptwich, Mid- 
‘dlewich, Northwich, and Winsford ; and at North- 
wich there are vast pits of solid salt rock. . 


Cornwall, a maritime county, is the south west ex- 
tremity of England ; bounded on the east by Devon- 
shire, on the south by the English Chanel, and on 
‘the north-west by St. George’s Channel. Its length 
from east to west is 80 miles ; its breadth next to De- 
vonshire is 48, but it soon contracts, and at Falmouth 
does not exceed 14; it then spreads a little to the 
south and south west, and terminates in two points, 
_ one of which is called the Lizard, and the other the 
‘Land’s-End, It lies in the diocese of Exeter, contains 
. , ; 
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9 hundreds, 27 market-towns and 161 parishes.. The 
air is sharp and healthful, but thé vicinity of the sea — 
exempts it from hard frost, and snow never lies long 
on the ground, The soil, as it is shallow, is not very 
fruitful, especially in the centre on the hilly parts ; the 
valleys yield plenty of grass, and the lands near the 
sea, by being manured with sea-weed, produce corn. 
Tt has plenty of sea-herbs, and some other plants pe- 
culiar to its insular situation. The principal rivers are 
the T amar, Camel, and Fale. It derives its chief 
importance from its minerals. ‘The mines of tin are 
numerous, and are, in general, very rich in. ore: 
these have rendered this county famous in all ages. 
‘There has been sometimes found a small quantity of 
gold and silver, but not worthy of notice. With the 
metalline ores are intermixed large quantities of mun- 
dic and arsenic. Many sorts of | “stories are also found 
here, particularly moor-stone, which. is used both in 
buildings and for mill-stones ; when polished, if ap- 
pears more beautiful than any ‘of the marble kind, and 
makes the richest furniture, as tables, chimney pieces, 
&c. but being exceedingly hard, the polishing 1s ex- 
pensive. The. copper mines are also numerous, and 
rich in ore. In many cavernots parts of the rocks are 
found tr ansparent crystals, called Cornish diamonds, 
they being very brilliant when well polished. *:This 
county was one of the places to which the ancient 
Britons retreated, whose languag ‘e was retained even | 
to the last century, | but it is now quite extinct. The 
king’s eldest son is born duke of Cornwall, and derives ~ 
a revenue, not only from lands appertaining to the 
duchy, but from the mines of tin and copper. He 
has under fim an officer, ‘called lord warden of the 
stanary courts, whose ‘jurisdiction extends over the 
mines and miners of Cornwalland Devonshire ; and» 


he appoints, in his’ privy couneil, the sheril of the 
former county. 


é 2 


~ Cumberland is a maritime county ; bounded on the 
north by Scotland, on the east by heating 


, 
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Durham, and Westmoreland, on the south by Lati- 
cashire, ahd on the west by the Irish Sea and Solway 
Frith. Ttis 70 miles from south west to north east, 
4nd 50 from east to west where it is broadest. It lies 
+ the dioceses of Chester and Carlisle ; contains 1 city, 
14 market towns, and 90. parishes. The air is cold 
and piercing, yet less than might be expected, from 
its being sittate so far north. The mountains feed 
larze flocks of sheep, whose flesh is particularly sweet 
and good, and the valleys produce corn, &e. There 
are mines of coal, lead, copper, lapis calaminaris, and 
black lead : the latter of which is almost peculiar to 
this county, which contains more than sufficient to 
supply all Europe. ‘The Skiddaw is the principal 
mountain, and the chief rivers are the Eden and Der- 
went, The lakés in Cumberland are the Derwent- 
water, Bassenthwaite-water, Buttermere-water, Cro- 
mack-water, Lowes-water, Uls-water, West-water, 


Ennerdale-water, Elder-water, Broad-water, &c. Car 
lisle is the capital, and is situate above a rich tract of 
meadows, bordering the Eden and two other rivers, 
which here unite their streams. ‘The gates of this 
city are called the English, Trish, and Scotch. It hasa 
castle on the west side of the town; and the cathedral 
is astately structure ; it has also a very considerable 
manufacture of printed linens and checks, and is noted 
- for the making of whips and fish hooks. Carlisle was 
taken by the rebels in 1745, but retaken by the duke 
of Cumberland. " | 


Derbyshire is an inland county ; bounded on the 
north by Yorkshire, on the east by Nottinghamshire, 
‘on the south by Leicestershire and Warwickshire, on 
the west by Staffordshire, and on the north west. by 
“Cheshire. Tt extends 59 miles from north to south, 
and 34 from east to west where broadest, but in the 
‘south part of it isnot above 6. Tt lies in the dioceses 
of Lichfield and Coventry, and contains 6 hundreds, 
11 market towns, and 106 parishes. ‘The ‘air, espe- 
cially on the east side, is wholesome and agreeable; 
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but in the Peak, towards the north, it is sharp and 
cold. The hills in the northern part, by attracting 
the passing clouds, cause the rain to descend there in 
greater abundance than on the circumjacent counties. 
The south and east parts are pleasant and fertile, pro- 
duciag most kindsof grain, particularly barley : even 
the north-west part, called the Péak, is abundantly 
rich ; for the bleak mountains abound in the best lead, 
with marble, alabaster, mill-stones, iron, coal, and a 
coarse sort of crystal ; and the intermediate valleys are 
fruitful in grass. The barytes, or ponderous earth, 
which seems to be the medium substance between 
earth and ores, is found in great quantities. The 
principal rivers are the Derwent, Dove, Erwash, and 
Trent. Derby is the county town, and situated on 
the river Derwent, over which is a handsome stone 
bridge. It has five churches, the chief of which 

named All Saints) is noted for its beautiful tower. In 
1734, a machine was erected here by Sir Thomas 
‘Lombe, for the manufacturing of silk, the model of 
which was brought from Italy. It was the first of its 
kind erected in England ; and its operations are to 
wind, double, and twist the silk, so as to render it fit 
for weaving. It also possesses manufactures of siik, 
cotton, and fine worsted stockings ; and has a fabric 
of porcelain, equal, if not superior in quality, to any 
inthe kingdom. 


Devonshire is a maritime county ; bounded on the 
north and north-west by the Bristol Channel, on the 
east by Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, on the south 
and south-east by the English Channel, and on the 
west by Cornwall. It is 69 miles long, and 64 broad ; 
it lies in the diocese of Exeter ; contains 33 hundreds, 
37 market towns, and 394 parishes. The air is health- 
ful in the valleys, and so mild that the myrtle grows 
unsheltered ; but itis cold and bleak onthe mountains. 
The soil is various, for the low grounds are naturally 
fruitful, and the hills barren. In the eastern parts ~ 
there is plenty not only of good corn, but of fine 
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pasturage for sheep, where the grounds are idly ee 
chalky. The southern part of the county is remarkably 
fertile, and there are great quantities of fruit trees, 
especially apples, with which a great quantity of cyder 
is made. . Qn the coast is found plenty of a peculiar 
rich sand, which is of singular service to husbandmen ; 
and those who live ata distance from the sea, purchase 
it to improve their poor Jands. . The western parts 
abound with game, especially hares, pheasants, and 
woodcocks,. which are in such abundance, as to render 
them very plentiful ; and hereis a bird sosmall, that it 
is reputed a humming-bird, and, like that, constructs 
its nest on the extreme branches of trees. In the 
south-west parts are great quantities of marble, and in 
many places marble rocks are found to be the basis of 
the high road. The principal rivers are the Tamar, Ex, 
Teigne, and Dart. Exeter is the principal city, and 
is situate on the river Ex, from which it takes its name, 
over which is a handsome stone bridge. 1t was for- 
merly the seat of the Saxon kings, who resided in the 
castle, and is encompassed with a wall, in which are 
six gates, in good repair, There are 15 parish churches, 
and 4 chapels of ease, beside the cathedral, which is a 
magnificent fabric. Ships of burden formerly came up 
here ; but the navigation was almost destroyed by 
Henry Courtney, earl of Devon, and, though repaired, 
could not be restored to its former state ; its port, 
therefore, is at ‘Topsham, five miles below. It has 13 
companies of tradesmen, manufactures of serges and 
other woollen goods, and a share in the fisheries of 
Newfoundland and Greenland. 


_ Dorsetshire is a maritime county, extending 50 
miles in Jength, and 38 where broadest ; bounded on 
_ the north by Somersetshire and Wiltshire, on.the east 
by Hampshire, on the south by the English Channel, 
and on the west by Devonshire and Somersetshire. It 
lies in the diocese of Bristol, and contains 34 bun- 
-dreds, 22 market towns, and 248 parishes, The air 
on the hills is somewhat bleak and sharp, but very 
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ild and pleasant near the coast. 'The soil is generally 
rich and fertile, though in some parts very sandy ; the 
northern part, which is divided hy a range of chalk 
hills from the southern, affords good pasture for cattle ; 
while the southern part chiefly consists of fine downs, 
and feeds incredible numbers of sheep. The chalk- 
hills, which run through every county from the south- 
east pars of the kingdom thus far, terminate at the 
further extremity ofthis. ‘The principal rivers are the 
Stour and Frome. Here is plenty of poultry of all 
sorts, swans, woodcocks, pheasants, partridges, field- 
fares, &c. ‘The products are corn, wool, hemp, fine 
stone, and some marble. It is also distinguished for 
its woollen manufactures. Dorchester is the county 
town, and is of great antiquity ; was formerly a city, 
and much larger, the ruins of the walls being still to 
be seen in some places. It has three churches, and is 
seated on the river Frome. | Mtn Bess 


Durham is a maritime county, commonly called the 
bishopric of Durham ; bounded on the north by Nor- 
thumberland, on the east by the German Ocean, on 
the south and south-west by Yorkshire, and on the 
west by Westmoreland and Cumberland. It extends 
37 miles from north to south, and 47 from east to 
west ; contains 7 market towns, and 113 parishes. 
The air is wholesome, and thongh very sharp in the 
western parts, is milder towards the sea, whose warm 
vapours mitigate the severity of the wintér season. 
The soil is very various; the west side being moun- 
tainous and barren, while the east and south consist 
of beautiful meadows, woods, and corn fields. Immense 

nantities of coal, lead, and iron, are found in the 
t sevele of the ‘earth. ‘The principal rivers are the 
Wear, Tces, Tyne, and Derwent. Durham is the 
capital of the bishopric, and pleasantly and commodi- 
ously seated on an easy ascent, and almost surrounded 
‘by the river Wear,’ over ‘which there are three large 
stone bridges. ‘It is surrounded by a wall, and has a 
“astle, now the bishop’s-palace, seated on'the highest 
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part of the hill; it contains 6 parish churches, besides 
its cathedral, which is alarge and magnificent edifice: 
It is.a bishop’s see. Ai | 
bee» ye . ; 
Essex-is a maritime county, and in the diocese of 
London ; 54 miles long, and 48 broad; bounded ‘on 
the north by Cambridgeshire and Suffolk, on the east 
by the German Ocean, on the-south by Kent, and on 
the west by Herts and Middlesex ; it contains 18 
hundreds, 24 market. towns, and 415 parishes ; it also 
possesses a variety of soil and face of country. Its 
south-west part is occupied principally by the two fo- 
rests of Epping and Hainault ; and is noted for its but- 
ter, which issold at a high price in London, under the 
name of Epping butter. - The north-west part, 
from Saffron Walden to Cambridge, is famous for the - 
growth of saffron, which is almost peculiar to this 
district, and is allowed to be the best in the world. 
The middle part is a fine corn country. ‘The part 
bordering on the Thames and the sea, consists chiefly 
of marshy grounds, which afford excellent pasturage, 
yet are deemed unwholesome and aguish. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Thames, Blackwater, Coln, Chel- 
mer, Stour, Crouch, and Roding. Chelmsford is the 
county town, but Colchester ‘is the largest and most 
famous, and is a place of great antiquity. Ithad 16 — 
parish churches, but now only 12 are used. Most of 
them were damaged in Cromwell’s time, yi 


Gloucestershire is an inland county, 60 miles in 
length, and 26 in breadth ; bounded on the west by 
Herefordshire and Monmouthshire, on the north by 
Worcestershire, on the east by Warwickshire and 
Oxfordshire, and on the south by Wiltshire and So- 
mersetshire. It contains 13 hundreds, 1 city, 27 market 
towns, and 218 parishes. Its air is generally good, 
and the soil extremely fruitful. The staple comimo- 
dities of the county are its woollen cloth and cheese, - 
Its principal rivers are the Severn, the Warwickshire 
Avon, the Lower Avon, “a ‘Wye, Thames, Coln, 

16 | 8 | 
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and Leeeh. Gloucester is the capital, and is seated 
on the east side of the river Severn, where, by 2 
streams, it makes the Isle of Alney. It is large, and 
well inhabited : it once contained 11 churches, but 
now has only 4, beside the cathedral of St. Peter, 
which is a bandsome structure, and remarkable for its 
Jarge cloister, and whispering gallery ; the tombs of 
Robert Duke of Normandy, eldest son of William the 
Conqueror, and the unfortunate Edward II. It has 
5 hospitals, 2 free schools, and a county gaol ; and was 
fortified witha wall, which Charles II. after ‘the Res- 
toration, ordered to be destroyed. 


Ffampshire is a maritime county, bounded on “the 
north by Berks, on the east by Surry and Sussex, on 
the south by the English Channel, and on the west 
by Dorsetshire and Wilts. It de toile) exclusive of 
the Isle of Wight, 42 miles from north to south, and 
38 from east to west. It contains 9 hundreds, | eity, 
20 market towns, and 243 parishes. It is one of the most 
agreeable, fertile, and populous countiesin England. 
The commodities are corn, barley, and hops, bacon, 
honey, and timber ; the last in particular, on account 
of its great woods, of which the principal are, the 
New Forest, in making of which, William the Con- 
queror destroyed 36 churches; and the Forest of 
East Bere. ‘Fhe principal rivers are, the Avon, 
Test, Itchen, and Stour. Southampten is the county 
town, and situate between the rivers [tchen and Test ; 
it contains 5 churches, is surrounded by walls and 
several watch towers, and had astrong castle, but is 
now inruins. Itis a fashionable place of resort for 
sea-bathing : and it was on this beach that the Danish 
king Canuie, gave that striking reproof to his flaty — 
tering courtiers, when the disobedient tide washed — 
his feet. A small distance from this town is Wood- | 
mills, where is a very curious manufacture of ship — 
blocks, from which all the king’s dock-yards are sup- 
plied. The assizes are held at Winchester, which was 
a wars of great note in the time of the Saxons. 
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Hertfordshire is an inland county, 36 miles long 
and 28 broad ; bounded on the north by Cambridge- 
shire, on the east by Essex, on the north-west by 
Bedfordshire, on the west by Bucks, and on the south 
by Middlesex. It contains 8 hundreds, 19 market 
towns, and 114 parishes. It abounds in corn, river- 
fish, sheep, and fat cattle, and the air is good all over 
the county. The principal rivers are the Lea, the 
Coln, and the Eunton. Hlertford is the county town. 


Herefordshire is an inland county, 47 miles long, 
and 35 broad; bounded on the east by Gloucester- 
shire and Worcestershire, on the west by Radnorshire 
and Brecknockshire, on the north by Shropshire, and 
on the south by Monmouthshire. It contains 11 hun- 
dreds, 1 city, 8 market towns, and 176 parishes. The 
air is very good, and the soil fraitful, especially in the 
vales. Apples grow in greater abundance here than 
m any other county, being plentifal even in the hedge 
rows. ‘The sheep in Herefordshire are small, afford- 
img a fine silky wool in quality approaching to the 
Spanish. It is noted for wool and cyder, which last 
is transported all over England. The principal rivers 
‘are the Wye, Mynnow and Lug. Hereford is the 
capital, and is a bishop’s see. 

: , ; | 

Huntingdonshire is an inland county, and in the 
“diocese off Liewol 3 25 miles in length, and 20 in its 
broadest part ; bounded on the north and north-west 
by Northamptonshire, on the east by Cambridgeshire, 
and on the south-west by Bedfordshire. It contains 
A handreds, 6 market towns, and 79 parishes. The 
principal rivers are ‘the Ouze, Nen, and the Cam, 
_ which last divides it from Cambridgeshire. The air 
as good, except the fenny parts, which are aguish. 
bts chief commodities are corn, malt, and cheese ; and 
“it fattens abundance of cattle. Huntingdon is the 

county town. | | 2 
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Kent is a maritime county, -and in the diocese of 
Canterbury and Rochester; bounded on the north by 
the Thames and the German Ocean, on the east and 
south-east by that Ocean and the Straits of Dover, on 
the south by Sussex and the English Channel, and on 
the west by Surry. From east to west itis 58 miles, and 
from north tosouth 36. It is divided into 5 lathes, con- 
taining 61 hundreds, 2 cities, 29 market towns, and 
408 parishes. In the soil and face of the country 
there is great diversity. ‘The banks of the ‘Thames 
are low and marshy, but backed by a range of chalky 
eminences, sometimes rising to a moderate height : 

“this kind of hard chalky soil,-inclining to barrenness, 
extends to the north-east extremity of the county, and 
thence round to Dover, exhibiting its nature in the 
lofty white cliffs, which here bound the island, and 
produce the striking-appearance at sea, which gave it 
the name of Albion. This county produces, beside 

the usual objects of agriculture, large quantities of 
~ hops ; frint of various kinds, especially apples and 
cherries, of which there are large orchards ; madder 
for dying ; timber in the woody parts; and birch 
twigs for brooms, which form no inconsiderable arti- 
cle of traffic in the London markets. The principal ri- 
vers, beside the Thames, are the Medway, Darien, 
Stour, Cray, and Rother. Maidstone is the county 
town; but Canterbury aud Rochester are the principal. 
‘The former of which is an archbishop’s see, the — 
metropolitan of all England. . The cathedral, a large 
structure, was once famous for the shrine of ‘Thomas 

- Becket, visited by pilgrims from all parts of Europe. 
In this cathedral are interred Henry 1V. and Edward 
the Black Prince. |The city has 14 parish churches ; 

~ .the remains of many Roman antiquities, and an an- 
cient castle, with walls anda deep ditch. This city 

. possesses a share of the silk manufacture, introduced 
»by the Walloons, who have here a church under the. 
cathedral. [ Walloons, a name formerly given to the in- 

habitants of Flanders.| Rochester is a bishop’s see, 
and has, beside the cathedral, 3 parish churches. It 
has two free-schools, one called the King’s, and the 
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other the City School. Here is also an alms house for 
six poor travellers, who are supplied with a supper, a 
bed, and a breakfast, with four-pence to carry them 
forward on their journey ; but they are to stay no 
longer than one night: and an inscription. over the 

door intimates, that rogues and proctors are excepted. 


' Lancashire is a maritime county, and in the diocese 
of Chester : bounded on the north by Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, on the east by Yorkshire, on the. 
south by Cheshire, and on the west by the Irish Sea. 
It is 74 miles from north to south, (including a de- 
tached hundred. on the north-west, called Furness, 
which is separated from the rest by a creek, at the 
head of Morecambe Bay,) and its greatest breadth is 
42 miles. It is divided into 6 hundreds, . containing 
27 market towns, and 63 parishes. It is a county- 
palatine, under the title of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
the only duchy of’England (that of Cornwall excepted ) 
which is not merely titular. The air, in general, is 
very healthful. ‘This county comprises a variety of 
‘soil and face of country ; but, upon the whole, is one 
of those which are the least favoured by nature. 
The hundred of Furness is a wild and rugged region, 
_stored with quantities of iron ore and slate, and covered 
-with a growth of underwood, which is cut in succes- 
sion, and made into charcoal. The east part, between 
the Ribble and the Mersey, comprising the ancient 
forest of Wyresdale and Bowland, is mountainous, and 
generally barren : but the south part of the tract be-- 
‘tween these rivers is flat, quite from the sea to the 
commencement:of the ridge called Blackstone-Edge, 
that separates this county from Yorkshire : much of 
this isa fertile country, though occasionally deformed 
by the black turf-bogs, here -called mosses ; some of 
which are of large extent, and impassable in wet 
seasons. In the north-east part of this division are 
~ some lofty hills, the most noted of which is Pendle- 

Hill. The remaining part is varied with hill, dale, 

and moor. . Among its products is a species of coal, 
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called camel, far exceeding all other, not only in 
making a clear fire, but for bemg capable of being 
manafactured into candlesticks, cups, standishies, sums 
boxes, &c. and of being’ polished, so 4s to represent 
a beautiful black marble. Lancashire is little adapted 
for a corn country, not only from the pature of its 
soil, but from the remarkable wetness of its climate ; 
the land, liowever, is simgularly fitted for the growth 
of the potatoe. As a commercial and manufactaring 
county, it is distinguished beyond any other in the 
kingdom. Its principal manufactures are linen, silk, 
and cotton goods ; fustians, counterpanes, shalloons, 
bays, serg'es, tapes, small-ware, hats, sail-cloth, sack+ 
ing, pins, tron goods, cast plate-glass, &c. . Of the 
commerce of this county, it tay suffice to observe, 
that Laverpool is the second port in the kingdom. 
The principal rivers are, the Mersey, irwell, Ribble, 
Lon, Levern, Wyre, Hodder Roche, Duddon, Wins- 
ter, Ken, and Calder; andit has’ two considerable 
lakes, Winander-mere and Coniston-mere, the former 
of which is noted for an excellent fish called the char, 
which is-not found any where else in England, but in 
the Uller-water in Cumberland. Lancaster is the 
county town, and is seated on the river Lon, which 
here forms a port for vessels of moderate burden, and 
over which is a stone bridge of five atches. It has 
but one church, on the side of a hill, on the summit 
of which is the castle, serving both as the shire-houwse 
and the county gaol. 


_. Leicestershire is an inland county, and in the 
diocese of Lincoln; bounded on the north by Not- 

tinghamshire, on the east by the counties of Lincoln 
and Rotland, ow the south by Northamptonshire, on 
the south-west by Warwickshire, and on the north- 
/westby Derbyshire. It extends 35 miles from east 
to west, and 30 from north to seuth; contains 6 
hundieds, 12 market towns, and 200 purishes.. The 
aifis extremely healthful, Its chief rivers are the 
Avon, Soar, Wreke, Anker, and Welland. ‘Phe soil 
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in general affords great quantities of rich grazing land, 
and is peculiarly fitted for the culture of beans for 
which it is proverbially noted. It has also valuable 
coal mines. This connty is famous for its large black 
horses, and horned cattle, as well as for its sheep, - 
which are of a yery large size, without horns, and 
clothed with thiek long flakes of soft wool. ‘The ma- 
nufacturing of stockings is the principal one in the 
county. Leicester is the county town. It is seated 
on the river Soar, one of the bridges over which, 
called Bow-Bridge, was long visited by the lovers of 
antiquity, on account of its having been the accidental 
monument over the grave ef Richard TU. but this 
bridge fellinthe year J794.000¢« = "h 


Linecolashire is a maritime county ; bounded oan the 
north by the Humber, which divides it froma York- 
shire; on the east by the German Ocean; on the 
south-east by the Wash and part of Norfolk ; on the 
south by Cambridgeshire and Northamptanshire ; on 
the south-west by Rutlandshire ; and on the west by 
the counties of Leicester and Nottingham. It is 77 
miles from north to south, and 46 in breadth, where 
widest. It is divided into three parts : namely, Hol- 
land onthe south-east, Kesteven on the south-west, 
and Lindley on the north. It contains 30 hundreds, 1 
city, 31 market towns, and 630 parishes. Its prin- 
cipal rivers are the Humber, Trent, Witham, and 
Welland. The airis various, according te its three 
divisions. The soil in many places is very rich, the 
inland part producing corn i great plenty, and the 
fens cole-seed, and very rich pastures ; whence their 
breed of cattle is langer than that of any other county 
in England, except Somersetshire; their horses are 
also excellent, and very lange; their hunting hounds 
and hares are noted for their swiftness ; and their sheep 
are not only of the largest breed, but are clothed with 
alovg thick wool, peculiarly fitted for the worsted 
and coarse woollen manufactures. Lincoln is tie 
capital; and-is a bishop’s see, the largest diocese in 
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England. It is seated on the'side of a steep hill, on 
the river ‘Witham, which here divides into itive 
streams. It had formerly 50 churches, now reduced 
to 13, beside ‘the cathedral. The cathedral is ad- 
mired for its interior architecture, which is in the 
richest and lightest Gothic style; and its great bell, 
called Tom of Lincoln, i sea 12 men to. ring it. 


Middleses ; is an inland county, bounded on the 
north by Hertfordshire, on the east by Essex, on 
the south by Surry and Kent, and on the west by 
Buckinghamshire. . It is the least county in England, 
except Ritldndshire, being only 22 miles from east to 
west, and 17 from north to south: but it is by far the 
richest. It contains 126 par ishes, beside London, and 
4 market towns, The air is healthy, but the soil, in 
general, being gravelly, it is not naturally fertile ; ; 
though by means of their vicinity to the metropolis, 
many parts of it are converted into rich beds of ma- 
nare, clothed with almost perpetual verdure. There 
are still, however, very extensive tracts of uncultivated 
heath. Beside the Thames, the Lea, and the Coln, 
which are its boundaries to the south, the south-east, 
and.the west, Middlesex is watered by several small 
streams; one of which, called the New River, is 
artificially brought from Amwell, in Herts, for the 
purpose of supplying London with water, London is 
the capital, and the metropolis of Great Britain ;. one 
of the largest and most opulent cities in the world, 
sviviitioiied. by Tacitus as a considerable Scat reid 
place in the reign of Nero. In this most extensive 
view, as the metropolis, it consists of the city properly 
so called, the city of Westminster, and the borough of 
Southwark, beside the suburbs in Middlesex and 
Surry, within what are called the bills of mortality. 
London and Westminster are in Middlesex, on the 
north side of the river Thames ; ; and Southwark is on 
the opposite bank, in Surry. The extent of the whole, 
from: Limehouse inl Deptford to. Milbank and Vaux- 
hall, is about seven miles; but the greatest breadth 
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does not exceed three. Westminster, once a mile 
from London, but now united to it. Southwark was 
long independent of London, but Edward ITIL. granted 
it to the city. It was then called the village of South- 
wark ; and afterwards named the bailiwick. Among _ 
the churches in the metropolis, the cathedral of St. 
Paul is the most conspicuous, and inferior to none in 
Europe, except St. Peter’s at Rome. ‘This noble fa- 
bric is now destined to be the receptacle of the monu- 
ments of such illustrious men as may do honour to 
their country by their talents and their virtues. West- 
minster Abbey, the collegiate church of St. Peter, is 
a noble specimen of Gothic architecture. Here most 
of the English sovereigns have been crowned, and 
many of them interred. It contains also a great num- 
ber of monuments of kings, statesmen, heroes, poets, 
and persons distinguished by genius, learning and sci- 
ence. The chapel of Henry VII. adjoining, Leland 
calls the wonder of the world. St. Stephen’s in Wal- 
-brook, is a church of exquisite interior beauty, the 
master-piece of Sir Christopher Wren.. Bow Church, 
in Cheapside; St. Bride’s, in Fleet-street.; St. Dun- 
stan’s in the East ; and St. Martin’s in the Fields, are 
among the other churches most distinguished for fine 
architecture. The parish churches in the bills of mor- 
tality, amount to 146 ; namely, 97 within the walls, 
_-16 without the walls, 23 out parishes in Middlesex 
' and Surry, and 10 in the cities and liberties of West- 
minster. Besides these churches, is one belonging to 
the temple, a celebrated seat of law. It was founded 
by the Knights Templars in the reign of Henry I. 
upon the model of that of the Holy Scriptures at Je- 
rusalem. There are likewise a great number of 
chapels for the established church, foreign protestant 
churches, Roman catholic chapels, meetings for dis- 
senters of all persuasions, and three synagogues for 
the Jews. The royal palace of St. James is an ancient 
building on the north side of a:'small park, mean in ex- 
ternal appearance ; but the apartments are said to be 
_ the best calculated for regal pea of any in Europe. - 
17 3 
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The royal town-residence is a house at the west side 
of St. James’s Park, built by the duke of Buckingham, 
‘and-purchased by the king in 1761, when it received 
the appellation of the Queen’s Palace, but it is still 
frequently called Buckingham House. Carlton House, 
the residence of the Prince of Wales, to the east of St. 
James’s Palace, is a stately building, on which vast 
sums have been expended. The Banqueting House 
at Whitehall, begun in 1619, is only a small part of 
‘the vast plan of a palace, intended to be worthy the 
xesidence of the British monarchs, but left incomplete. 
‘Beside the royal palaces, there are many fine houses of 
the princes of the blood, and of the nobility and gentry. 
Among: the public buildings, which can merely be 
enumerated here, are Westminster Hall, containing 
the supreme courts of justice, and adjoining to which 
-are the houses of Lords and Commons; the Guildhall 
of the city ; the Sessions House in the Old Bailey ; the 
Tower of London, an ancient fortress, once a royal 
‘palace, now containing some public offices, a maga- 
zine and.arsenal, the regalia of the kingdom, the mint, 
and the menagerie ; the Hlorse Guards, the Treasury, 
and the Admiralty, at Whitehall ; the noble collection 
‘of public offices which form that magnificent struc- 
ture called Somerset Place; the Royal Exchange, in 
Cornhill ; the Bank.of England, in Thread-needle- 
street ; the Custom-House, in 'Thames-street ; the Hx- 
cise Office, in Broad-street ; the East India House, in 
Leadenhall-street ; the South Sea House, in Throg- 
morton-street ; the Mansion House, for the lord 
‘mayor ; the Monument, in commemoration of the 
great fire in 1666 ; the ancient bridge, called London 
Bridge; and the two magnificent modern bridges of 
_ Black Friars and Westminster. ‘The British Museum, 
-in Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury ; and the Leverian 
Museum, in Great Surry-street, are perhaps the no- 
blest of their kindin Europe. The Inns of Court, for 
-the study of the law; the colleges, learned societies, 
-and public seminaries; the halls of the different trad- 
ing companies; the noble hospitals and other chari- 
table institutions ; the prisons; the public places of 
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‘diversion ; with its fine squares and streets, all are too 
numerous to be here particularly mentioned. Such, 
ona cursory view of it, is the metropolis of Great. 
Britain, to the extent and opulence of which many 
causes have contributed. From the openness of the 
country round, especially on the London side, and a 
gravelly soil, it is kept tolerably dry in all seasons, 
and affords no lodgment for stagnant air or water. 
Its cleanliness, as well as its supply of water, are 
greatly aided by its situation. on the banks of the 
Thames, and the New River, with many good springs 
within the city itself, farther contributes to the abun- 
dance of that necessary element. All these are ad- 
vantages, with respect to health in which the metro- 
polis is exceeded by few. With regard to the circum- 
stance of navigation, it is so placed onthe Thames, as 
to possess every advantage that can be derived froma 
sea-port, without its dangers, and, at the same time, 
by means of its extensive river, enjoys a very large 
communication with the internal parts of the country, 
which supply it with all sorts of necessaries ; and in 
return, receive from it such commodities as.they re- 
quire. London is the seat of many considerable ma-. 
nufactures ; some almost peculiar to itself, others in 
which it participates with the manufacturing towns in: 
general. ‘The most important of its peculiar manufac- 
_ tures isthe silk-weaving, established in Spital-fields, 

by refugees from. France. A variety of works in gold, 
silver, and jewellery; the engraving of prints ; the 
making of optical and mathematical instruments, are 
likewise principally or solely executed here, and some 
of them in greater perfection than in any other coun- 
try. The porter-brewery, a business of very great 
extent, isalso chiefly carried on in London. To its 
port are likewise confined some branches of foreign 
commerce, as the vast Hast-India trade, and those to. 
Turkey and Hudson’s Bay. .Thus London has risen 
to its present rank of the first city in Europe, with 
respect to opulence ; and nearly, if not entirely so, as 
to number of inhabitants, Paris and Constantinople 
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may dispute the latter with it. Its population, like 
that of all other towns, has been greatly overrated, 
and is not yet exactly determined ; but it is probable, 
that the residents in London, Westminster, and South- 
wark, and all the out parishes, fall short of 900,000. 
London is a bishop’s see. 'To enumerate all the events 
by which it has been distinguished, would greatly ex- 
ceed our limits ; we shall only mention, therefore, the 
great plague in 1665, which cut off 90,000 people ; 
and the dreadful conflagration in 1666, by which 
13,000 houses were destroyed. ore, 


Monmouthshire is bounded on the north by Here- 
fordshire, on the east by Gloucestershire, on the south 
east by the mouth of the Severn, and on the west and 
south west by the counties of Brecknock and Glamor- 
gan. Its extent from north to-south is about 24 miles, 
and from east to west 20. It lies in the diocese of 
Landaff; contains 6 hundreds, 7 market-towns, and 
127 parishes. ‘The air is temperate and healthy, and 
the soil fruitful, though mountainous and woody. 
The principal rivers are, the Rimney, the Ebwith, 
the Usk, and the great river Wye. It was formerly 
reckoned one of the counties of Wales; and from the 
names of its towns and villages, its mountainous rug- 
ged surface, and its situation beyond the Wye, which 
seems to form a natural boundary between England 
and Wales in this part, it certainly partakes mostly of 
the character of the latter country, though now com- 
as vag in the civil division of the former. ‘The 

igher ranks generally speak English, but the com- 
mon people use the Welsh language. The manufac- 
ture of this country is flannels. Monmouth is the 
county town, and is situated at the confluence of the 
rivers Wye and Mynnow. It contains two parish 
churches, one of which (called Monk’s Church) is a 
very curious structure. Here was born king Henry V. 
who was called Henry of Monmouth. 


Norfolk is a maritime county, and in the diocese of 
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Norwich; bounded on the north and east by the 
German Ocean, on the west by Cambridgeshire and | 
Lincolnshire, and on the south and south east by Suf- 
folk. It contains 31 hundreds, I city, 32 market- 
towns, and 660 parishes. The products vary accord- 
ing to the soil and situation. The lighter arable 
lands produee barley in great plenty ; wheat is culti- 
vated in the ‘stronger soils, and turnips are more ge-_ 
nerally grown here than in any other county. ‘The 
sheep are a hardy small breed, and much valued for 
their mutton. Its principal rivers are the Ouze, Nen, 
Waveney, Yare and Bure. The manufactures of Nor- 
folk are worsted, woollen, and silks. Norwich is the 
capital. It is surrounded by a wall, now much de- 
‘eayed, and seated on the river- Yare, which runs 
through it, and is navigable to Yarmouth. 1t has 36 
parish churches, beside the cathedral, some of which 
were formerly covered with thatch ; two churches for 
the Flemings, some dissenting meeting houses, and a 
Roman Catholic chapel. It has a stately castle, on a 
hill, which is the shire-house and the county gaol. 
Here is also a city and county hospital, a theatre- 
royal, and a lofty market-house of free-stone. ‘The 
ancient dukes of Norfolk had a palace here, which is 
still in existence as a work-house. Here also is a 
free-school, founded by Edward VI. and several other 
_ charitable foundations. Near this city are the ruins of 
the castle of Kett, the tanner, by whose rebellion in 
the reign of Edward VI. the city was reduced to a 
ruinous state, . ; : | | 


Northamptonshire is an inland county, and in the 
diocese of Peterborough ; 60 miles long, and 22 where 
broadest; bounded on the south by Bucks and Ox- 
fordshire, on the west by that country and Warwick- 
shire, on the north west by Leicestershire and Rut- 
landshire, on the north by Lincolnsbive, and on the 
east by the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, aad 
Bedford. It contains 20 huadreds, 1 city, 12 market- 
towns, and 330 parishes, ‘The air is very healthy, 
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except in the north-east part near Peterborough, 
which is the commencement of a fenny tract extend- 
ing to the Lincolnshire Wash. With this single ex- 
ception, Northamptonshire is said to contain less waste 
ground, and more seats of the nobility and gentry, 
than any other county. Its greatest defect is a scar- 
city of fuel, which is but scantily supplied by its 
woods ; and though coal is brought by the river Nen, 
it is at a very dear rate. ‘This county, however, pos- 
sesses some considerable remains of its old forests, 
particularly those of Rockingham on the north west, 
and of Salcey and Whittlebury on the south. Its pro- 
ducts are the same with those of other farming coun- 
ties ; but itis peculiarly celebrated for grazing land. 
Horned cattle, and other animals, are fed to extraor- 
dinary sizes ; and many horses of the large black breed 
are reared. Woad for the dyers is cultivated here ; 
but the county is not distinguished for manufactures. 
The principal rivers are the Nen and Welland ; beside 
which it is partly watered by the Ouze, Leam, Cher- 
well, and Avon. Northampton is the county-town, 
and is seated on the river Nen. It is a handsome 
town, has a spacious market-place, and had seven 
churches, which are now reduced to four. It was 
almost destroyed by fire in 1675, but was soon rebuilt ; 
it has a good free-school, and a county infirmary and 
aol. In the meadows below the town, a battle was. 
diiight in 1460, between Henry VI. and the York- 
ists, in which the former was defeated and made 
prisoner ; and near it is a fine Gothic structure, called. 
Queen’s Cross, erected by Edward I. in memory of 
his queen Eleanor. | oe? 


Northumberland is a maritime county, and in the 
diocese of Durham, it received its name from being 
situate north of the Humber. In the Saxon heptar- 
chy it was a part of the kingdom of the Northumbri- 
ans, which contained also the counties of York, Lan- 
caster, Durham, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. It 
forms the north extremity of England, and is bounded. 
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~on the east by the German Ocean, on the south by 
the bishopric of Durham, on the sonth west and west 
by Cumberland, and on the north west and north by 
Scofland, from which it is separated by the Tweed. 
It extends 70 miles from north to south, and 50 from 
‘east to west; contains 12 market-towns, and 460 
parishes. The air is healthful, and the soil is various ; 
‘the east part fruitful in most sorts of corn, with rich 
meadows on the banks of the rivers ; but the west part 
is mostly heathy and mountainous. The principal 
rivers are the Tyne, Tweed, and Coquet. Alnwick 
is the county-town, but the largest is Newcastle ; the 
former is the seat of the duke of Northumberland. 
Newcastle is a large borough and sea-port, situate 
between the Picts Wall and the Tyne. ‘The river is 
so deep, that ships under 400 tons burden may come 
up to the town, though the large colliers are stationed 
‘below Shields. The town may be considered as di- 
vided into two parts, of which Gateshead, on the 
_ Durham side, is one ; and both were joined by astone 
bridge, which originally consisted of 12 arches; but - 
by the embankment of the river to form the quays on 
the northside, they were reduced to nine. In 1771, 
a dreadful flood carried away four of these arches, with 
some ‘houses that stood upon them ; and this part of 
‘the bridge was rebuilt in 1779.. Through this place 
went part of that wall which extended from sea to 
sea, and was built by the Romans to defend the 
Britains against the incursions of the Picts) ‘The town 
is defended by astrong wall, in whichare Seven gates, 
and as many turrets, with several casements, bomb. 
proof ; but the castle is old and ruinous.» Here is a 
noble exchange ; and the wall’ of the town, ranning 
parallel with the river, leaves a spacious piece of 
ground between the water and wail, which being 
faced with free-stone, forms the longest and largest 
quay in England, except that at Great Yarmouth. 
Here are four parish churches, beside one at Gates- 
head : and among the other public buildings, is a 
mansion-house for the mayor ; a hall for the surgeons ; 
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a large hospital, built by the contribution of the keel- 
men, for the maintenance of the poor of their frater- 
nity: and several charitable foundations, situate in the 
centre of the great collieries, which have for centu- 
ries sopplied London, and most of the southern coun- 
ties, with coal. It also possesses manufactures of steel, 
iron, glass, and woollen cloth; and exports large 
quantities of lead, salt, salmon, butter, tallow, and 
grindstones. Newcastle was made a borough by 
William I. and the first charter for digging coal was 
granted by Henry III. in 1239. 


Nottinghamshire is an inland county, and in the 
diocese of York; 48 miles long, and 20 broad ; ~ 
bounded on the north by Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
on the east by the latter county, on the south by Lei- 
cestershire, and on the west by Derbyshire. It con- 
tains 8 hundreds, 9 market-towns, and 168 parishes. 
It enjoys such a temperature of soil and climate, as to 
render it one of the most fertile and pleasant counties 
in England. The principal rivers are the Trent and 
Idle. Almost the whole of the middle and western. 
parts of the county were formerly occupied by the 
extensive forest of Sherwood, which is the only royal 
forest north of the Trent ; but the wood has in many 
parts been cleared, and the extent of the forest much 
contracted. Its chief products are coal, of which 
there is great plenty; a kind of stone somewhat like 
alabaster, but not so hard, which, when burnt, makes 
a plaster exceeding hard ; and with this the inhabitants 
generally lay the floors of their upper rooms, instead 
of boarding them: its other commodities are malt, 
wool, and wood, The manufactures chiefly consist of 
framework-knitting, glass, and earthen ware. Not- 
tingham is the county town. It is situate ona rocky 
eminence ; crowned by its castle : amagnificent modern 
structure, belonging to the duke of Newcastle, and 
built on the site of an ancient fortress, celebrated in 
English history : it is a populous and handsome town, 
and distinguished by its spacious market-place : it is 
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one of the principal seats of the stocking manufacture, 
particularly of the finer kinds, and those of silk and 
cotton ; and has also a manufacture of coarse earthen- 
ware ; it has three parish churches and several meeting 
houses for the dissenters; and is’ remarkable for its 
vaults, or cellars, cut into the rock. At this town 
Charles I. set up his standard, at the commencement. 
of the civil war, which terminated in his destruction. 


Oxfordshire is an inland county, bounded on the 
east by Buckinghamshire, on the west by Gloucester- 
shire, on the south by Berkshire, and on the north by 
Warwickshire and Northamptonshire. Its extreme 
length is 48 miles, and. its greatest breadth 26: it 
contains 14 hundreds, 1 city, 12 market-towns, and 
280 parishes. ‘The air is sweet, mild, pleasant, and 
healthy, for which reason it contains several gentle- 
men’s seats: and the soil, though various, ‘is fertile in 
corn and grass, and the hills yield ochre, pipe-clay, 
and other earths, useful for various purposes. The 
‘greatest want in this county isthat of fuel; for the 
woods, with which it once abounded, being greatly. 
diminished, it is necessary to supply the deficiency 
with coal, brought by a long and troublesome naviga- 
tion from London. Oxford is the capital, It is a 
bishop’s see, and a university, and, beside the cathe- 
dral, has 13 parish churches. It is seated at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Thames and Cherwell, and, with 
the suburbs, is of a circular form, three miles in cir- 
cumference. The university is said to have been 
founded by the great Alfred, but is generally supposed 
to have been a seminary of learning before his time, 
although it owed its revival and consequence to his 
liberal patronage, receiving from him grants of many 
privileges and large revenues. | Here are 20 colleges, 
and 5 halls, several of which stand in the streets, and 
give the city an air of magnificence. ‘Che colleges are 
provided with sufficient revenues for the maintenance 
of a master, fellows, and students, In the halls, the 
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students live, either wholly, or in part, at their own 
expence. Among other public buildings, are the 
Theatre, the Ashmolean Museum, the Clarendon 
Printing Office, the Radcliff Infirmary, and an Ob- 
servatory. At Oxford, king John, compelled by his 
barons, ‘summoned a parliament to meet, in 1258; 
the proceedings of which were so disorderly, that it 
was known afterwards by the name of the mad parlia- 
ment. Charles 1. assembled a parliament here, 1625 ; 
in consequence of the plague then raging in London ; 
and, in 1664, he summoned such of the members of 
both houses as were devoted to his interests ; these 
were ‘seceders from the parliament then sitting at 
Westminster. The city was distinguished for its at- 
tachment to that unfortunate king, who here held his 
court during ‘the whole civil war. 


Rutlandshire is an inland county, and the smallest 
in Hngland, bemg only 15 miles tong, and 11 broad. 
Tt is supposed to have received itsname from the red 
colour of the soil, which, mn ‘some parts, is a sort of 
ruddle. It 1s bounded onthe west and north west by 
Leicestershire, on the north and notth ‘east by Lin- 
colnshire, and on the ‘south and south east by North- 
amptonshire. It lies in the diocese of Peterborough ; 
contains 48 parishes and two market-towns. ‘The air 
is very good, and the soil rich. ‘The principal rivers 
are the Welland and ‘the Guash, or Wash. Okeham 
is 'the'county town. | r 


Shropshire is an inland county; bounded’ on the 
north by Cheshire, on the east by Staffordshire, on the 
south east by Worcestershire, on the-south by Here- 
fordshire, onthe south west by Radnorshire, and on 
the west by the‘counties of Montgomery and Denbigh. 
Tt contains 14 hundreds, 16 market-towns, and 170 
parishes. ‘The air is ‘salubrious,. and not very sharp, 
except on ‘the hills : the soil is generally fruitful, espe- 
cially ‘on the north and east parts, which produce 
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enty of wheat and barley ; but the south, and) west 
eing mountainous, are less fertile, yet yield sufficient 
pasture for sheep and cattle. ‘This county abounds 
with lead, copper, iron, limestone, freestone, pipe- 
clay, bitumen, and coal. The principal rivers are 
the Severn and the Tend. The capital is Shrewsbury. 
It is seated on a peninsula formed by the Severn, over 
which are two bridges, and is surrounded by a wall, 
with three gates ; it contains five churches, Itis also 
the chief mart for acoarse kind of woollen cloth, made 
in Montgomeryshire, called Welsh webs, and for all 
sorts of Welsh commodities, which are generally 
bought ina rough. state at. Welshpool, and finished 
here, In 1283, Edward I. held a parliament here, 
when the lords sat in the castle, and the commons in a 
barn. Another parliament. was held here in 1397, by 
Richard II. Near this town, in 1403, was fought 
the battle between Henry IV. and Henry Percy, nick- 
named Hotspur, in which the latter was defeated and 
slain. , | : | 


_ Somersetshire isa maritime county ; 65 miles long, _ 
and 45 broad; bounded on the north west by the 
Bristol Channel, on the north by Gloucestershire, on 
the east by Wiltshire, on the south east by Dor- 
setshire, and on the south west by Devonshire. It 
contains 42 hundreds, 3 cities, 31 market-towns, and, 
385 parishes. ‘The air in the lower ground is univer- 
sally mild; and the soil in the north east quarter is 
generally stony, and possesses a lofty mineral tract, 
called the Mendip Hills. On the west side are the 
Quantock Hills, with many downs and open heatls ; 
and inthe north west corner is the black sterile region 
of Exmoor. ‘The south part, toward Dorsetshire, is 
high, but well cultivated ; and throughout the county,: 
especially in its south west quarter, vales of the great- 
est fertility areinterspersed. The principal rivers.are 
the Parret, Evel, Thone, Brent, and Avon, The 
Mendip Hills. afford abundance of coal, lead, cala- 
mine; copper, manganese, bole, and red ochre. Cattle, 
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nearly equal in size tothe Lincolnshire, are fed in fine 
meadows about the head of the Parret. Cyder isa 
common product of this county, and it has a consi- 
derable share in the woollen manufactures. Bristol is 
the capital. It is seated at the confluence of the river 
Avon with the Frome, ten miles from the influx of 
the Avon into the Severn. The tide rising to a great 
height in these narrow rivers, brings vessels of consi- 
derable burden to the quay, which extends along the 
inner shores of the Frome and Avon; but, at low 
water, they lie aground in the mud. It has 18 
churches, beside the cathedral, a bridge over the 
Avon, a custom-house, and an exchange. Bristol 
has a prodigious trade ; for it is reckoned that hence 
2000 ships sail yearly. Here are no less than 15 
glass-houses ; and the sugar-refinery is one of its prin- 
cipal manufactures, 


Staffordshire is an inland county ; 55 miles long 
and 42 broad ; bounded on the west by Shropshire, 
on the north west by Cheshire, on the north east and 
east by Derbyshire, on the south east by Warwick- 
shire, and on the south by Worcestershire. It lies in 
the dioceses of Litchfield and Coventry ; contains 5 
hundreds, 1 city, 17 market-towns, and 130 parishes. 
The principal rivers are the Trent, Dove, Sow, Chur- 
net, Stour, Peak, and Manyfold. The air is mild and 
wholesome : the soil in the south part is good:and rich, 
though not without heaths, which take up a large 
tract of ground ; it abounds in coal andiron. ‘There 
are also good stone quarries, plenty of alabaster, and 
lime-stone. ‘This county is famous for its potteries, 
and for its Canal, Grand Trunk, or Staffordshire 
Canal ; a work begun in 1766, under the direction of 
a Mr. Brindley,.in order to form a communication 


between the Mersey and the Trent, and, in course, 


: hetween the Irish Sea and German Ocean. Its length 


is 92 miles ; namely, 31 miles on the north side, from 


Harecastle Hill, where it was begun, to the duke of 


Bridgewater’s-canal at Preston on the Hill in Cheshire,” 
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and 61 miles from the south side of the hill to Wildon 
Ferry, in Derbyshire, where it communicates with the 
Trent. To effect this work, 40 locks were constructed 
on the south side, there being 316 feet fall. On the 
north. side there is only one lock, which is near Mid- 
-dilewich, and is 14 feet wide. The canal is 29 feet 
broad at the top, 26 at the bottom, and the depth 
four feet and a half. It is carried over the river Dove, 
in an aqueduct of 23 arches, and the ground is raised 
above a mile, to a considerable height : it is also car- 
ried over the Trent by an aqueduct of six arches. 
At Harecastle Hill, it is conveyed under ground 2880 
yards; at Barton, in Cheshire, a subterraneous pas- 
sage is effected of 560 yards in extent; and, in the 
same neighbourhood, ‘another of 350; at Preston on 
the Hill, where it joins the duke’s canal, it passes 
under grownd, 1241 yards. From the neighbourhood 
of Stafford, a branch is made from this canal, to run 
near Wolverhampton, and to join the Severn’ near 
Bewdley : from this'again two other branches are car- 
vied, one’ to Birmingham, the ‘other to Worcester; 
Mr. Brindley died in 1772, and left this canal to be 
finished by his brother-in-law, Mr. Henshall, who 
completed it in 1777. Stafford is the county town. 


Suffolk is a maritime county ; 58 miles long, and 28 
broad ; bounded on the west by Cambridgeshire ; on 
the north by Norfolk, on the south by Essex, and on 
the east by the German Ocean. It lies in the diocese 
of Norwich: contains 22 hundreds, 28 market-towns, 
and 575 parishes. The air is clear and healthy: the 
soil is of various qualities, but the county in general is 
level. That near the shore is sandy and full of heaths, 
yet abounds in rye, peas, turnips, carrots, and hem ; 
with numerous flocks of sheep. ° High Suffolk, or the 
Woodlands, which is in the inland part, has a rich 
deep clay and marl, that yields good pasture, on which 
feed abundance of cattle. That part on the confines 
of Essex and Cambridgeshire, affords also excellent 
pasture. ‘I'he farmers are opulent and skilful ; and 
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have an excellent breed of draught horses. The prine 
cipal rivers are the Stour, Waveney, Little Ouze, 
Lark, Deben, Gipping, and Orwell. Ipswich is the . 
county town. | 

Surry is an inland county; 37 miles long, and 27 
broad ; bounded on the north by Middlesex, on the 
east by Kent, on the south by Sussex, and on the west 
by Hampshire and Berks. It lies in the diocese of 
Winchester ; contains 13 hundreds, 11 market-towns, 
(including Southwark) and 140 parishes. The air is 
generally temperate and healthy, and the soil is very 
different in the extreme parts from that in the middle, 
whence it has been compared to a coarse cloth with 
a fine border : for the edge of the county, on all sides, 
_ has.a rich soil, extremely fruitful in corn and grass, 
particularly on the north and west toward the Thames; 
but it is far otherwise in the heart of the county, 
_ where are wide tracts of sandy ground and barren | 
heath, andin some places long ridges of hills. It 
produces corn, box-wood, walnuts, hops, and fuller’s 
earth, The principal rivers, beside the ‘Thames (which 
is the boundary of this county on the north) are the 
Mole, Wey, and Wandle. The lent assizes are held 
at Kingston, and the summer assizes at Guildford and 
Croydon alternately. Tht hi 


Sussex is a maritime county ; 70 miles in length, | 
and 28 where broadest; bounded on the north by 
Surry, on the north east and east by Kent, on the 
south by the English Channel, and on the west by: 
Hampshire. It lies in the diocese of Chichester ; 
contains 65 hundreds, 1 city, 16 market-towns, and 
142 parishes. The air is often thick and foggy, but 
not unwholesome, unless it be in the low marshy 
lands : the soilin the middle is rich and fruitful, and 
the north side is shaded with extensive woods. Sussex 
is not distinguished for any manufactures, but that of 
gunpowder, at Battel; and of meedles at Chichester. 
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The principal rivers are the Arun, Adur, Owze, and 
Rother. ‘Chichester is the capital. ahh 


Warwickshire is‘an inland county ; 47 miles long, 
and 30 broad; bounded on its north extremity by a 
point of Derbyshire, on the north west by Stafford- 
shire, On ‘the north ‘east by Leicestershire, on the west 
by Worcestershire, on ‘the east by Northamptonshire, 
‘on the south west by Gloucestershire, and on the south 
east by Oxfordshire. It lies partly in the dioceses of 
Litchfield and Goventry, and partly in that of Wor- 
cester ; contains 4 hundreds and 1 liberty, 4 city, 12 
market-towns, and 158 ‘parishes. The air is very 
mild, pleasant, and healthy. ‘The north part, ‘called 
the ‘Woodlands, ‘is divided from the ‘south, called the ‘ 
Feldon, by the river Avon: and the soil of both is 
rich and fertile. It produces corn, malt, wood, wool, 
cheese, coal, iron, and limestone. ‘The principal rivers 
are'the’ Avon, Tame, and Arrow. Warwick is the 
county town, situate ona rocky eminence, above the 
river Avon, over which is a stone bridge. It was 
fortified with a wall, now im ruins; but it has still’a 
fine castle of the ancient earls of Warwick, inhabited . 
by the present possessor of that title. [t had anciently 
siX monasteries and six churches ; of the latter two 
only remain: it‘has hkewise a handsome shire-house, 
_a good free-school, and a ‘noted ‘hospital, called St. 
James’s, for 12 decayed gentlemen, who have each 


oe 


‘201, a year, and the chaplain 501. 


Westmoreland is 40 miles ‘long, and 24 broad; 
bounded on the north and north west ‘by Cumberland, 
on the east and'south east by Yorkshire, and on the 
south and south west by Lancashire. It is generally 
divided.into the baronies of Kendal and Westmore- 
land ; the former is very mountainous, but'the latter 
isa large champaign country. ‘These are the only 

timcipal divisions of this county, of which the earl of 
hanet is ‘hereditary ‘sheriff. It lies partly in the 
diocese of Chester, and partly in that of Carlisle; 


a. 
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contains 8 market-towns, and 32 parishes. The air 
is clear, sharp, and salubrious, the natives generally 
living to old age. ‘The soil is various, that on the 
mountains being very barren, while that in the valleys 
is fertile, producing good corn and grass, especially 
‘in the meadows near the rivers. In the hilly parts on 
the west borders, some mines of copper are worked, 
but most of the ore lies so deep, that it will not answer 
the expence. -'This county yields the finest slate, and 
abundance of hams are cured here. The principal 
rivers are the Eden, Lone, and Ken. It has also 
several fine lakes, the principal of which is Winander- 
mere, or Windermere-water. In the forest of Mar- 
tindale, to the south of Ulls-water, the breed of red 
deer still existsin a wild state. Appleby is the county 
town. | ron 


| Wiltshire is an inland county, so called from the 
town of Wilton, once its capital. . It is 53 miles long, 
and $8 broad; bounded on the north east by Berk- 
shire, on the east by Berkshire and Hampshire, on the 
west by Somersetshire, on the south by Dorsetshire 
and Hampshire, and on the north west and north b 

Gloucestershire. 'The air is sweet and healthy, though 
something sharp on the hills in winter ; but it is mild 
during that season in the valleys. The land in the 
north parts is generally hilly and woody, but very fer- 
tile ; here being made that kind of cheese which is so 
much esteemed, called North Wiltshire. In the mid- 
dle it chiefly consists of downs, that afford the best 
pasture for sheep; and in the valleys, which divide the 
towns, are corn fields, and rich meadows. Its chief 
commodities are sheep, wool, wood, and stone; of 
this last there are excellent quarries on the banks of 
the Nadder, where some of the stones are 20 yards in 
Jength, and four in thickness, without a flaw. . The 
chief manufactures are the different branches of the 
clothing trade. The-principal rivers are the Upper 
and Lower Avon, the Madder, Willy, Bourne, and 
Kennet, This county lies in the diocese of Salisbury ; 

1° 
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contains 29 hundreds, 1 city, 24 market-towns, .and 
304 parishes. Salisbury is the capital... It is situate 
in a chalky soil, almost surrounded by the Avon and 
its contributory rivers, and. is rendered particularly 
clean by a small stream flowing through every street. 
It has a fine cathedral, crowned. by’a spire,. the Jof- 
tiestin the kingdom: The town hall is a handsome 
building, and stands in a spacious market-place. Sa- 
lisbury has.a manufacture of flannels and linseys, and 
another of hardware and cutlery,,, , we 
Worcestershire is an inland county ; 30 miles long, 
and 20 broad ; bounded on.the north by, Shropshire 
and Staffordshire, on. the east by Warwickshiré,.on 
the west by Herefordshire, and on the south east and 
south by Gloucestershire. _.It contains 7 hundreds, 1 
city, 10 market-towns, and 152 parishes... The air. is 
very healthy ; and the soil in the vales and.meadows 
very rich, producing corn and pasture, particularly 
the vale of Eversham, and is stiled the granary. of 
these parts. The hills have generally. an easy. ascent, 
except the Malvern Hills, in the south, west, part of 
the county and feed large flocks of sheep. The other 
hills are the Licky, near, Bromsgrove, toward, the 
north ; and the Bredon-hills, toward the south east. 
_ This county had formerly two large. forests, but. the 
iron and salt-works have in.a manner destroyed them ; 
-and these works are now chiefly carried on with coal. 
Here is plenty of fruits.of most sorts, especially pears, 
' which are in many places found growing in the hedges. 
The chief commodities. are coal, corn, hops, ,cloth, 
cheese, cyder, perry, and salt. The principal rivers 
-.arethe Severn, Teme, or ‘Tend,,and Avon. -Wor- 
cester is.the capital, and a bishop’s see. It contains 9 
churches, beside the cathedral, and '.St.. Michael’s, 
without the liberties.of the city ; and has also3 gram- 
mar-schools, 7 hospitals, and a.well contrived quay. 
It carries on a considerable trade in-woollen stuffs and 
_gloves,-and has hkewise a manufacture of elegant 
-china ware. Here Cromwell, in 1651, obtained .a 
417 3 T 
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victory over the Scotch army, which had marched into 
England to reinstate Charles IT. who after this defeat 
escaped with great difficulty into France. Worcester | 
is seated on a gentle ascent, on the Severn, 


Yorkshire, the largest county in England, is bounded 
on the’ north by Westmoreland, and the bishopric of 
Durham, on the east by the German Ocean, on the 
south by Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Devby- 
shire, on the south west by Cheshire, on the west by 
Lancashire, and on the north west by Westmoreland. 
It extends 90 miles from north to south, and 115 from 
east to west. ‘It is divided into three ridings, called 
the North, Hast, and West ; and subdivided into 26 
wapentakes, which contain J city, 54 market-towns, 
and 563° parishes." It lies in the diocese of York, 
(except Richmondshire, which belongs to the diocese 
‘of Chester.) ‘The air and soil of this extensive county 
vary extremely. The east riding is less healthy than 
the others’; ‘but this inconvenience decreases in pro- 

“portion as thé county recedes from the sea. On the 
hilly parts’of this riding, especially in what is called 
‘the York Wolds, the soil is generally barren, dry, and 
‘sandy; but. great numbers of lean sheep are sold 
‘hence, and sent into other parts to be fattened. ‘The 
“west riding enjoys a sharp but healthy air, and the 
‘Jand on the western side is hilly, stony, and not very 


_ fruitful; but the intermediate valleys consist of much 


good arable ground, and pasture for the largest cattle. 
Jt also produces iron, coal, jet, alum, horses, and 
goats. Here the clothing manufactures principally 
‘flourish. ‘The north riding, in general, exceeds the 
other two in the salubrity of the air. The worst parts 
‘breed lean cattle; but, on the sides of the hills, in 
the valleys and plains, it produces good corn, and rich 
pastures for large cattle. Richmondshire, on the 
-porth west of this riding, was formerly a county of 
itself ; here many lead mines are worked to great ad- 
vantage. In Yorkshire, hkewise are the districts of 
Cleveland, Holderness, and Craven. In this last 
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district ‘are two of the highest hills in. England; the 
one named. Warnside, the other Ingleborough. | 'The 
principal rivers are the Ouze, Don, Derwent, Calder, 
Air, Warf, Nid, Ure,. and Hull, all of which termi- 
nate in the Humber, which falls into the German 
Ocean, between Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. York 
is the capital, with an archbishop’s see. It is the 
Eberacum of the Romans, and many of their cofiins, 
urns, coins, &c. have been found here. It has always 
been considered as the capital of the north, and. in 
point of rank, as the second city in the kingdom ; and, 
although it is now surpassed in wealth and populous- 
ness by many of the more modern trading towns, it 
still supports a considerable degree of consequence, 
and is the residence of many genteel families. The 
cathedral of St. Peter, generally called the Minster, is 
yeckoned the most elegant and magnificent Gothic 
‘structure in the kingdom, Lincoln perhaps excepted. 
Beside this cathedral, York contains hut 17 churches 
‘jn use; though in the reign of Henry V. there were 
‘44 parish churches, 17 chapels, and 9 religious houses. 
It is divided by the Ouze into two parts, which are 
united by a stone bridge of five arches, the centre one 
81 feet wide ; and the river is navigable to this city 
-for vessels of 70 tons burden, although it is 40 miles 
from the sea. York is surrounded by a wall,’ which 
is now very much decayed, through which are en- 
trances by four gates and five posterns ; the former of 
which stands équal to the four cardinal poiuts. It has 

a castle, built by William the Conqueror, which was 
formerly a place of great strength, but now is a county- 
prison for debtors and felons. Without the north gate 
stood the magnificent abbey of St. Mary, some ruins 
_of which remain, and on the site of part of it is the-ma- 
nor or royal palace, built by Henry VILLI. where several 
_of our kings have lodged, though it is now neglected. 
‘Fhe Guildhall, built.in 1416, is a grand structure, 
supported by two rows of oak pillars, each pillar sin- 
ugie,. The corporation, built, a mansion-house in $728, 
__ forthe lord mayor ; and among the modern buildings, 
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aré a noble assembly-house, designed by thé earl of 
Burlington, a theatre-royal, and an elegant court- 
house, on the right of the castle: here is also a very 
large and commodious asylum for lunatics. 


WALES, 


A. PRINCIPALITY in the west of Great Britain; 
4. 120 miles long, and 80 broad; bounded on the 
north by the Irish Sea, on the west by that Sea and 
St. George’s Channel, on the south by the British 
Channel, and on the east by the counties of Chester, 
Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. It is divided into 
12 counties; namely, Anglesea, Carnarvonshire, Den- 
bighshire, Flintshire, Merionethshire, and Montgome- 
rehire, in North Wales ; Brecknockshire, Cardigan- 
shire, Carmarthenshire, Glamorganshire, Pembroke- 
shire, and Radnorshire, in South Wales. It is the 
country to which the Ancient Britons fled, when 
Great Britain was invaded by the Saxons. They are 
now called Welsh, and continue to preserve their own 
language. It contains 751 parishes, and 58 market- 
towns. The air is clear and sharp, the cattle small, 
and provisions, in general, good and cheap. Wales 
is a mountainous Country, and is particularly remark- 
able for goats ; and is also very well watered. 


SCOTLAND, 


FJ HE northernmost of the two kingdoms, into — 
TL which the island of Great Britain was formerly © 
divided. It is bounded on the west. by the Atlantic 
‘Ocean, on the north by the North Sea, on the east by 
the German Ocean, on the south east by England, 
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and on the south by the Irish Sea. To Scotland also 
appertain the islands on its western coast, called the 
Hebrides, or Western Islands, and those to the north 
east called the Oikney and Shetland Islands. Fro 
north to south it extends 270 miles ; and its greatest 
breadth is 150, but in some placés hot above’30. 
Nature seems to have pointed out three grand divisions 
in Scotland. The first, or north division, is formed 

by a chain of lakes, which cross the country, from the 
Frith of Murray, to the island of Mull, ina direction 
from north-east to south-west ; thé second or middle 
division, is bounded on the south by the Friths of 
Forth and Clyde, and the great-canal by which they 
are united ; and on the south side of this houndaty is 
the third or south division. The north divisioti is 
chiefly an assemblage of yast dreary mountains: not, 
however, without some fertile valleys on the northern 
and easternshores.. The middle division is traversed, 
in different directions, by many great ranges of moun- 
tains ; and though cultivation here isalso found chiefly 
on the eastern shore, yet of this division as well as’6f 
the former, the arable land bears a small proportion to 
the mountainous and barren tracts. The south division 
hasa strong resemblance to England, and with respect 
both to the general aspect of the country, and to the 
_ progress of cultivation, exhibits every kind of rural 
variety. ‘I'he principal rivers are the Spey, Don, Tay, 
Tweed, Clyde, Forth, Northern Dee, Esk, Annun, 
Nith, and Southern Dee. The climate is very various, 
The northern extremity, which isin the same latitude 
with some parts of Norway, is extremely cold; but 
from its insular situation, the frosts are {ar from being 
so intense as in parts of the continent equally as far to 
the north, _ Its west coast is subject to,frequent.rains 
in the summer, and to sudden changes of weather. In 
many places on the eastern shore, and,in:the whole 
southern division, ‘the. climate.is not.inferior to the 
enorth part of England ; and, in general, the air is very 
vhealthy.. The products of the country, are grain, flax, 
‘woods of oak and fir, coal, lead, iron, freestone, lime- 
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stone, slate, the: most beautiful marble, fine rock. 
crystals, pearls, variegated pebbles, &c. It feeds vast 
herds of, cattle, and. flocks of sheep; they are both 
small, but much valued for the delicacy of their flesh ; 
and the fleece of the latter emulates the finest Spanish 
wool. Itis in the high grounds that the cattle are so 
diminutive ; for in many parts of the country, the — 
horses and cows are not excelled in size and beauty 
by those of the English breed. Among the wild ani- 
mals are the roe, stag, fox, badger, otter, hedge-hog, 
rabbit, weasel, mole, and other small quadrupeds. 
Among the feathered race are the capercailzie, or cock 
of the wood, the eagle, falcon, partridge, quail, snipe, 
plover, black-game, &c. Scotland is divided into 33 
counties ; namely, Shetland and Orkney, Bute, Caith- 
ness, <a aH Ross, Cromarty, Nairne, Inverness, 
Murray, Banff, Aberdeen, Kincardine, Angus, Perth, 
Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, Stirling, Dumbarton, 
_Argyle, Renfrew, Ayr, Wigton, Kircudbright, Dum- 
fries, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, Linlith- 
gow, Edinburgh, Haddington, and Berwick. These 
send one member each to parliament, except Bute 
and Caithness, Cromarty. and Nairne, Kinross and | 
Clackmannan, which send. members in conjunction; , 
so that the counties send 30 members, which, with 15 
sent by the boroughs, make the 45 members sent by 
Scotland. The established religion is the Presbyte- 
rian. Edinburgh isthe capital == 


—_— 


IRELAND, — 


NE of the British islands, lying ‘to the west of 
that of Great Britain. It is bounded on the 

east by St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea, which 
separate it from England and Wales ; on the north- 
east by a channel, called the North Channel, 34 miles, 
broad, which separates it from Scotland ; and on every 
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other side by the Ocean. It is 278 miles in length, 
and 155 in breadth. It is divided into four provinces ; 
namely, Ulster to the north, Leinster to the east, 
Munster to the south, and Connaught ‘to the west ; 
and these are subdivided into counties. |The air is 
mild and temperate, but more humid than the air of 
England. In general it isa level country, well watered 
with lakes and rivers, and the soil, in most’ parts, is 
very good and fertile ; even in thosé places where the 
bogs and morasses have been drained, there is: good 
meadow ground. It produces corn, hemp, and flax, 
in great plenty; and there are so many cattle, that © 
their beef and butter are exported into foreign parts; 
and not only the English, but other ships frequently 
-come to be victualled here. The other commodities 
are hides, wool, tallow, wood, salt, honey, and wax. 
‘The principal manufacture of Ireland “is fine linen 
cloth, which is brought to great perfection, and the 
trade in it is vastly increased. This country is well 
situated for foreign trade, on account of its man 
secure and commodious harbours. The laws differ but 
little from those of England ; and the established refi- 
‘gion is the same. The members of parliament usually 
sat for life,’ unless npon the demise of the King ; bat, 
ia 1768, the parliaments were made octennial. \ For- 
merly, this kingdom was entirely subordinate to that 
of Great Briain, whose parliament could make laws 
to bind the people of Ireland; and an appeal might 
be made from their courts of justice to the house of 
Lords in England; but, in 1782, it was declared, 
that although Ireland was ‘an imperial crown, insepa- 
rably annexed to that of Great Britain, (on which 
connexion the interest of both nations essentially de- 
~pended) yet the kingdom of Ireland was distint, with 
a parliament of its own, and that nobody of men were 
competent to make laws for Ireland, except the king, 
lords, and commons thereof., And, some time after, 
' this declaration being deemed insufficient, the British 
- legislature, by an express act. of parliament for that 
purpose, relinquished all claim of right to interfere 
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withthe judgment of the Irish courts, or to.make © 
Jaws to,bind Irelandin time to.come. The lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, as well as the council, are appointed 
from,time to time, by the king. There are a great 
numberof protestants and protestant dissenters in this 
ycountry; but. the great majority. of the people are 
Roman catholics, whose religion is tolerated, and to 
whom, in.1793, the Insh legislature granted many 
important.concessions. . The common people were so 
‘poor, and.it was so hard for them to get a livelihood, 
that they frequently went into other countries to seek 
their fortunes ; and particularly, great numbers went 
over to the plantations in America. _ It has been said, 
that the Irish were formerly as savage as the native 
Americans; and, like them, lived in huts, making 
a fire in the middle of them. Granting this to. be 
true, we believe that they were in_ this respect like 

athe original inhabitants of may other nations; butit — 
‘is to-be hoped.that all the rudeand barbarous customs, 
as well as)many other traces of wretcheduess and de- 
igredation,.to which this.country has been subjected, 
will vanish whenever the emancipation of the country 
shall have removed the ancient restrictions on their 
commerce and manufactures. Ireland contains 32 
_counties, four archbishoprics, and eighteen bishoprics. 
Its principal rivers are the Shannon, Boyne, Liffey, 
Suir, Blackwater, and Lee. Dublinis the capital. 


» 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 


PLL LoL 


- THE: FEMALE CHARACTER. 


ios picture I shall present, among other advanta- 
| ges, has that of antiquity. It was drawn by a 
masterly hand ‘near three thousand years ago. The des- 
cription I mean, is that, left us of a virtuous woman, 
by the wisest of men, in the last chapter of the book 
of Proverbs ; a description which all mothers and mis- 
tresses should teach the female pupils under their 
care, to read and learn by heart. jae 

“ ‘Who can find a virtuous woman ? For her price is 
far above rubies.” Such a one is to be found, but not 
without care and diligence in the search. She is well 
worth the pains taken in the forming her, and more to 
be valued by her happy possessor, than all the bright- 
est afanhoade in the mines of the east. ; 

* The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 
so that he shall have no need of spoil.” A well nur- 
tured woman is man’s best and truest friend. Her 
_ fidelity is inviolable as the covenant of the most High, 
and her purity unsullied as the light of Heaven. Ab- 
sent, as well as present, her husband relies on her, for 
the preservatiow of his possessions, and of herself, the 
dearest and most precious of all. With such a stew- 
ard at home, freed from care and anxiety, he goes 
forth to his own employment, whatever it may be. 
He has no occasion to rob others by sea or land; to 
plunder provinces, or starve nations. Instead of her 
squandering his substance to gratify her own vanity 
and folly, the economy of his wife furnishes the sup- 
plies, and nothing is wanting in due time and place. — 
“She will do him good, and not evil, all the days of ~ 
~ life.’”” She will never ee this confidence reposed 
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in her, but endeavour to render herself daily more 
and more worthy of it. And even if her endeavours 
should not always meet with the desired success ; if 
the good man should sometimes happen to be a lit- 
tle out of spirits, or out of temper, she will not there- 
fore become so too. Her cheerfulness will revive 
and restore him. She will still ‘do him good, and 
not evil,” while he lives; and if she survive him, will 
continue to shew the same kind attention and regard 
to his family, and to his character. ‘My .Servius,” 
(said the Roman Valeria, holding in her arms the urn 
which contained the ashes of her husband—my Ser- 
vius) ‘tho’ dead to the rest of the world, can never 
be otherwise than alive to me.” 

Solomon’s description of a virtuous woman, consists 
of twenty-two verses. It is well worthy your obser- 
vation, that eleven of these verses (half the number) 
are taken up in setting forth her industry, and the 
effects of it. J shall recite all these together, that you 
may see what a variety of magnificent language is 
made use of, to describe her different employments, to 
recommend simplicity of manners, and make good 
housewifery and honest labour to be admired, in the 
rich and noble, as well as the poor and obscure among 
women. For you must bear in mind, that in works 
of the several kinds here mentioned, queens and prin- 
cesses, of old time, disdained not to be occupied. 
You will likewise be pleased to consider, that if the 
rich are exempted from the necessity of working for 
themselves, they cannot be better employed than in 
working for the poor; since ‘ the coats and gar- 
ments ”’ made by the charity of Dorcas, were judged 
the best proofs of her goodness that could be submit- 
ted to the inspection of an apostle. . 

“«¢ She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly 
with her hands. She layeth her hands tothe spindle, 
and her hands hold the distaff. She girdeth her loins 
with strength, and strengtheneth her arms. She riseth 
also while itis yet night, and giveth meat to her house- 
hold, and a portion to her maidens. She looketh well 
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to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness. She is not afraid of the snow for her 
household, for they are all clothed with double gar-. 
ments, She maketh herself coverings of tapestry, her. 
clothing is silk and purple. She maketh fine linen and 
selleth it, and delivereth girdles to the merchant. 


She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: her, | 


candle goeth not out by night. She is like the mer- 


chants’ ships, she bringeth her food from afar. She. 


considereth a field, and buyeth it; with the frait of 
her hands she planteth a vineyard.’—On account of 
this her marvellous and unceasing diligence, with the 
many and. great advantages derived thereby to her fa- 
mily, well may it be said, as it is said of her, 
“‘ Strength and honour are her clothing, and she shall 
rejoice in time to come.” 

But the honour is not confined to herself. It ex- 
tendeth to her friend and her companion in life ; «« Her 
husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among 
the elders of the land.”-——That is, he is known as 
her husband ; as a man blessed with such a wife ; as 
indebted, perhaps, for his promotion, to the wealth 
acquired by her management at home (for honours are 
seldom open to the poor) ; for the splendour and ele- 
gance of his apparel, to the labour of her hands ; 
and, it may be, for the preservation and establishment 
of his virtue and integrity, to the encouragement, in 
all that is holy, and just, and good, furnished by her 
example, as well as by her conversation, the nature of 
which is thus described.— : 

«¢ She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 


tongue is the law of kindness.” She thinks before she » 


speaks ; and, therefore, neither introduces a bad sub- 
ject, nor disgraces a good one by an improper man- 
ner of discoursing on it. And as charity reigns. in 
her heart, nothing, that is uncharitable proceeds out 
of her mouth: all is lenient and healing. To express 
the whole in a few words, she says nothing that is 
foolish, and nothing that is illnatured. But her chanty 
is shewn in deeds as well as words— 


% 
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‘«¢ She stretcheth out her hand to the poor ; yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands to the needy.” This is yet 
another good effect of her economy and management. 
She isnot only able to provide plentifully for her house- 
hold, but has always something in store for the poor. 
Since what avails a charitable disposition, where va- 
nity, folly, and extravagance have’ taken away the 
power to exert it? In vain is “the hand stretched 
out,” when there is nothing in it.. 

Having thus considered this finished character of the 
virtuous woman, we shall not be surprised at the praise 
bestowed on it, in the remaining verses of the 
chapter. tak 

‘ Her children rise up, and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her,” saying, “ Many 
daughters have done. virtuously ; but thou excellest 
them all.” Happy the children of such a mother ; 
they will be living proofs of the care taken by her in 
~ their education, when she taught them to walk, by the 
paths of honour and virtue, to the mansions of rest 
and glory.. Happy the husband of sucha wife, who 
sees all things prosper under her direction, and the 
blessing of Heaven derived to his family through her. 
They will all join in proclaiming, that among women 
who do well, honour is chiefly due to the virtuous 
and diligent wife, the affectionate and sensible mother. 

‘‘Favour,”’ or rather “ gracefulness is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain ; but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.” A graceful person, and a set of 
fine features, are valuable things, but they are not al- 
ways to be trusted ; they may conceal tempers and 
dispositions very different from those one should have 
expected to find: and bitterer than wormwood must 
then be the disappointment of the man, who has been - 
directed in his choice by no other considerations. This, 
Isay, may be the case. Let us hope it is not often 
so. God forbid it should. The face ought to be an 
index to the mind, and when all is fair without, as it 
is said of the king’s daughter in the psalm, “all 
should be glorious within.” But let beauty have it’s 
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due praise, and suppose what you will of it—suppose 
all that the poets say of it be true ; still the wise man 
tells you, it is vain, it is in it’s nature transient, fleet- 
ing, perishing : it is the flower of the spring which 
must fade in autumn ; and when the blossom falls, if 
no fruit succeed, of what value, I pray you, isthe 
tree? The grave is already opening for the most ele- 
gant person that moves, and the worms are in waiting 
to feed on the fairest face that is beholden, Labour, 
then, for that which endureth for ever : let your chief 
pains be bestowed on that part of the human composi- 
tion, which shall flourish in immortal youth, when the 
world and all that is in it shall disappear, and come no 
more into mind. A woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.” 

*‘ Give her of the fruit of her hands, andlet her own 
works praise her in the gates,”’ 

The crown, which her own hands have thus formed, 
shall be placed upon her head, as it were by general 
consent, even in this life, and her good deeds, cele- 
brated in the public assemblies, shall diffuse an odour 
grateful as the smell of Eden, as the cloud of frankin- 
-cense ascending from the holy altar. When her task 
is ended, the answer of a good conscience, and the 
blessings ofall around, sweeter than the sweetest music, 
shall chant her to her repose ; till awakened on the 
great morning of the world, descending angels shall 
imtroduce this daughter of Jerusalem into the joy of 
her Lord. | 

Such is the female chafacter, and such the impor- 
tance of forming it by education. Without education 
it cannot be formed ; for we are all born equally igno~ 
rant, and are what we are by instruction. | 
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THE CHARACTER OF ANTIOPE, 
Daughter of Idomeneus king of Salentum. 


’ 


NTIOPE is gentle, unaffected, and prudent. 

Her hands despise not labour. She foresees 
thing's at a distance. -She provides against all contin- 
gencies. She knows when it is proper to be silent. 
She acts regularly, and without haste. She is continu- 
ally employed, but never embarrassed ; because she 
does every thing in it’s due season. The good order 
of her father’s house is her glory.—It adds a greater 
lustre to her, than her beauty. ‘Tho’ the care of all 
lies upon her; and she is charged with the burden of 
reproving, refusing, retrenching (things which make 
almost all other women hated), she has acquired the 
love of all the household : and this, because they find 
not in her, either passion, or conceitedness, or levity, 
or humour, as in other women. By a single glance 
of her eye they know her meaning; and are afraid to 
displease her. ‘The orders she gives are plain. She 
commands nothing but what may be performed. 
She reproves with kindness ; and her reproofs are in- 
centives to do better. Her father’s heart reposes it- 
self upon her; as a traveller, faintig under the sun’s 
sultry rays, reposes himself upon the tender grass, 
under a shady tree. Neither her person nor her mind 
is set off with vain fantastic embellishments. Her 
fancy, tho’ sprightly, is discreet. She never speaks, 
but when there is an absdlute occasion; and when 
. she opens her mouth, soft persuasion and genuine 
graces flow from her lips. In a moment every body 
else is silent ; which throws a modest confusion into 
her face ; and she is almost inelined to suppress what 
she intended to say, when she finds herself listened 
to with so much attention. One day, when her fa- 
ther sent for her, and was going to inflict a rigorous 
punishment on one of his slaves, she appeared with 
an air of dejection, covered with a large veil, and 
spoke no more than just enough to moderate his anger. 
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At first she took part with him in his vexation. Then 
she calmed him. At last, she intimated to him what 
might be alledged in excuse for the unhappy offender; 
and without letting the king know, that he was trans- 
ported beyond due bounds, she inspired him with sen- 
timents of justice and compassion. Thus, without as- 
suming any authority, and without taking advantage 
of her charms, she will one day manage the heart of 
a husband, as-she now touches her lyre, when she 
would draw from it the most melting sounds. 
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ON EDUCATION. 
WA ae ee tends to impress habits of order 


on the expanding mind may be reckoned the 
‘most beneficial part of education : for by this means 
the surest foundation of virtue is settled without a 
struggle, and strong restraints knit together before vice 
has introduced confusion. 

It has been a custom too prevalent, to make chil- 
dren learn by rote long passages from authors, to whose 
very expressions they could not annex an idea, not 
considering how vain and cruel it is, to compel them 
to repeat a round of unintelligible words. Parents are 
often led astray by the selfish desire of having a won- 
derful child to exhibit ; but these monsters very seldom 
make sensible men or women: the wheels are impaired 
by being set in motion before the time pointed out by 
nature, and both mind,and body are ever after 
feeble. iene ft}. 

When children arrive at a more advanced age it 
would be useful to make them read a short lesson, 
and‘ then transcribe it from memory; afterwards, let 
them copy the original, and let them remark the 
mistakes they have made. | 
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THE SECRET OF BEING ALWAYS EASY. 


N Italian Bishop struggled through great diffi- 
culties without repining, and met with much op- © 
position in the discharge of his episcopal function, 
without ever betraying the least impatience. An in- 
timate friend of his, who highly admired those virtues 
which he thought it impossible to imitate, one day 
asked the prelate, if he could communicate the secret 
of being always easy ? “ Yes,” replied the old man, 
‘“‘ T can teach you my secret, and with great facility : 
it consists in nothing more than in making a right use 
of my eyes.” His friend begged him to explain him- 
self. ‘ Most willingly,” returned the bishop: “ in 
whatever state [ am, [ first of all look up to bight 
and remember that my principal business here is to 
get there : I then look down upon the earth, and call 
to mind how small a space I shall occupy in it, when I 
come to be interred. I then look abroad into the 
world, and observe what multitudes there are whoin all 
respects are more unhappy than myself. Thus I learn 
where true happiness is placed, where all our cares ~~ 
must end, and how very little reason I have to repine 
or to complain.” ) 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF INDUSTRY. — 
N° man can be happy in idleness; he that should 


be condemned to lie torpid and motionless, 
would fly for recreation (says South) to the mines and 
gallies ;” and it is well when nature or fortune finds 
employment for those, who would not have known 
how to procure it for themselves. 

He whose mind is engaged by the acquisition or 
improvement of a fortune, not only escapes the insipi- 
dity of indifference, and the tediousness of inactivity, 
but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to those who 
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live lazily on the toil of others. He that labours in any 
great or laudable undertaking, has his fatigues first sup- 
- ported by hope, and afterwards rewarded by joy; 
he is always moving towards a certain end, and when 
he has attained it, an end more distant invites him toa 
new pursuit ; for to strive with difficulties and to con- 
quer them, is the highest human felicity ; the next is 
to strive, and deserve to conquer. | 
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_OF GAINING THE FAVOUR OF GOD. 


BY MRS. CHAPONE. 


| Wem and absurd is every scheme in life, that is not 
subservient to, and does not terminate in that great 
end of our being, the attainment of real excellence 
and of the favour of God. Whenever ‘this becomes 
sincerely our object, then will pride and vanity, envy, 
‘ambition, covetousness, and every evil passion lose 
their power over us, and we shall, in the language of 
scripture, ** Walk humbly with our God.”’ We shall 
then cease to repine under our natural or accidental dis- 
advantages, and feel dissatisfied only with our moral 
defects ; we shall Jove and respect all our fellow-crea- 
tures as the children of the same dear parent, and par- 
ticularly those who seek to do his will: we shall wish 
to cultivate good-will, and to promote innocent enjoy- 
- ment wherever we are: we shall.strive to please, not 
from vanity but from benevolence. Instead of con- 
templating our own fancied perfections, or even real 
superiority, with self complacence, religion will teach 
us to look into ourselves and fear. 
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THE PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OF 
| RELIGION. — se 
; BY THE REV..J», MOIR. : a 
HLIGION is the daughter. of Heaven, parent of 
all our virtues, and guardian of all our pleasures ; 
who alone gives peace and  dibih ie divests the. 
18 3 abit 
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heart of care and the life of trouble, bursts on the 
mind a flood ‘of joy, and sheds unmingled and per- 
petual sunshine in the virtuous breast. By her the 
spirits of darkness are banished the earth, and ministers 
of grace thicken unseen the scenes of mortality. She 
promotes love and good-will among men, lifts up the 
head that hangs down, heals the wounded spirit, dis- 
sipates the gloom of sorrow, sweetens the cup of af- 
fliction, blunts the sting of death, and wherever seen, 
or felt, or heard, .breathes around her an everlasting 
spring. Religion raises men above themselves ; irre- 
ligion sinks them beneath the brutes: the one makes 
them angels, the other makes them devils; this binds 
them down toa poor pitiable speck of perishable earth ; 
that opens up a vista to the skies, and Jets loose all 


the principles of an immortal mind among the glorious ~ - 


objects of an eternal world. 

Lift up your head, O Christian, and look forward 
to yon calm unclouded regions of mercy, unsul- 
lied by vapours, unruffled by storms ; where Friendship, 
the loveliest form in heaven, never dies, never changes, 
never cools! Ere long thou shalt burst this brittle cage 
of confinement, break through the fetters of mortality, 
spring to life, and mingle with the skies. Corruption 
has but a limited duration. Happiness is even now 
in the bud: a few days, or weeks, or months, or 
years at most, and that bud shall be fully blown. 
Here Virtue droops under a thousand pressures ; but, 
like the earth with the returning spring, shall then 
renew her youth, renew her verdure, rise and reign in 
everlasting and undiminished lustre. It does not sig- 
nify what thy prospects now are ; what thy situation 
now is. In thy present condition, thy heart, indeed, 
may sob and bleed its last, before thoushalt meet with: 
one, who-has either the generosity to relieve, or the 
humanity to pity thee. ‘Thou hast, however, in thy 
compassionate Parent of Nature, a most certain re- 
source in the deepest extremity. Cast thine eyes but 
a little beyond this strange, mysterious, and perplexing 
scene, which at present intercepts thy views.of futurity. 
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Behold a bow stamped in the darkest cloud that low- 
ers in the face of heaven, and the whole surrounding 
hemisphere brightning as thou approachest ! Say, does 
not yon blessed opening, which overlooks the dark 
dominion of the grave, more than compensate all the | 
sighs and sufferings, which chequer the present, pas- 
sing, intervening scene? Lo! there thy long-lost 
friend, who still lives in thy remembrance, and warms 
thy inmost heart, whose presence gave thee more 
delight than all that life could afford, and whose 
absence cost thee more groans and tears than all that 
death can take away, beckons thee to him, that where 
he is thou mayest be also. « Here,’ he says, ‘dwell 
unmingled pleasures, unpolluted joys, inextinguish= 
able love; immortal, unbounded, unmolested friend- 
ship. All the sorrows and imperfections of mortality 
are to us as tho’ they had never been; and nothing 
lives in heaven, but pure unadulterated virtue. Our 
hearts, swelled with rapture, cease to murmur ; our 
breasts, warm with gratitude, to sigh; our eyes, 
charmed with celestial visions, to water; our hands, 
enriched with palms of victory, to tremble ; and our 
heads, encircled with glory, to ache. We are just as 
safe as infinite power, as joyful as infinite fulness, and — 
as happy as infinite goodness, can make us. Out's is 
eace without molestation, plenty without want, 
health without sickness, day without night, pleasure 
without pain, and life without the least mixture or 
dread of death.’ . 7d HEL EN 
Happy thou, to whom life has no'charm, for which 
thou canst wish it protracted! Thy troubles wil! soon 
vanish like a dream, which mocks the power of me- 
mory : and what signify all the shocks which thy deli- 
cate and feeling spirit can meet with in this shocking 
world? A moment longer and thy complaints are at 
an end; thy diseases of body and mind shall be felt 
no more; the ungenerous hints of churlish relations 
distress no more ; fortune frown, futurity intimidate, 
no more. Then shall thy voice, no longer breathing 
the plaintive strains of melancholy, but happily 
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attuned to songs of gladness, mingle with the hosts of 
heaven in the last and sweetest anthem that ever mor~ 
tals or immortals sung, “OQ Death! where is thy 
plague ? O grave! where is thy victory ?” 
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ON THE BEING OF A GOD. 


BY R. ROBINSON, 


EE, here, I hold a Bible in my hand, and you see 
the cover, the leaves, the letters, the words; but 
you do not see the writers, the printer, the letter- 
founder, the ink-maker, the paper-maker, or the 
binder. You never did see them, you never will see 
them, and yet there is not one of you who will think 
of disputing or denying the being of these men. I go 
farther: I affirm that you see the very souls of these 
men, in seeing this book, and you feel yourselves 
obliged to allow, that they had skill, contrivance, 
design, memory, fancy, reason, and soon. In the 
same manner, if you see a picture, you judge there 
was a painter; if you see a house, you judge there 
was a builder of it; and if you see one room contrived 
forthis purpose, and another for that, a door to enter, 
a window to admit light, a chimney to hold fire, you 
conclude the builder was a person of skill and forecast, 
who formed the house with a view to the accommo- 
dation of its inhabitants. In this manner examine the 
world, and pity the man, who, when he sees the sign 
of the wheat sheaf, hath sense enough to know that 
there is a joiner, and somewhere a painter; but who, 
when he sees the wheat-sheaf itself, is so stupid as not 
to say to himself, this hada wise and good Creator. 
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HAPPINESS FOUNDED IN RECTITUDE. 


BY JAMES HARRIS. 


LL men pursue good, and would be happy, if 
they knew how: not happy for minutes, and 
miserable for hours: but happy, if possible, through 
every part of their existence. Hither, therefore, there 
is a good of this steady, durable kind, or there is 
none. If none, then all good must be transient and 
uncertain ; and if so, an object of the lowest value, 
which can little deserve either our attention or inquiry. 
But if there be a better good, such a good as we are 
seeking ; like every other thing, it must be derived 
from some cause; and that cause must be either 
external, internal, or mixed ; in as much as, except 
_ these three, there is no other possible. Now a 
steady, durable good cannot be derived from an ex- 
ternal cause; by reason, all derived from externals 
must fluctuate as they fluctuate. By the same rule, 
not from a mixture of the two ; because the part which 
is external will proportionably destroy its essence. . 
What then: remains but the cause internal ; the very 
cause which we have supposed, when we place the 
sovereign good in mind—in rectitude of conduct ? 


, a a aa 


A PETITION, 


to those who have the Superintendency of Education. 
BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.’ 


| Fectertetinsled myself to all the friends of youth, and 
conjure them to direct their compassionate regards 
to my unhappy fate, in order to remove the prejudices _ 
of which I am the victim.' ‘There are twin sisters of 
us: and the two eyes of man do not more resemble, 
nor are capable of being on better terms with each 
other, than my sister and myself, were it not for the 
partiality- of our parents, who make the most injurious 
1 
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distinctions between us. From my infancy, I haye 
been led to consider my sister as being of a more ele- 
vated rank. I was suffered to grow up without the 
least instruction, while nothing was spared in her 
education. She had masters to teach her writing, 
drawing, music, and other accomplishments; but if 
by chance I touched a pencil, pen, or needle, I was 
bitterly rebuked : and more than once I have been 
beaten for being awkward, and wanting a graceful 
manner. Itis true, my sister associated me with her 
on some occasions ; but she always made a point of 
taking the lead, calling on me only from necessity, or 
to figure by her side. . ) 

But conceive not, sirs, that my complaints are 
instigated merely by vanity—No; my uneasiness. is 
occasioned by an object much more serious. It is the 


practice in our family, that the whole business of ,\ 


providing for its subsistence falls upon my sister and 
myself. If any indisposition should attack my sister— 
and I mention it in confidence, on this occasion, that 
she is subject to the gout, the rheumatism, and cramp, 
without making mention of other, accidents—what 
would be the fate of our poor family ? Must not the 
regret of our parents be excessive at having placed so 


ereat a difference between sisters who are so perfectly~ 


equal? Alas, we must perish from distress : for it would 
not be in my power even to scrawl a suppliant petition 
for relief, having been obliged to employ the hand of 
another in transcribing the request which I have now 
the honour to prefer to you. 

Condescend, sirs, to make my parents sensible of 
the injustice of an exclusive tenderness, and the neces- 
sity of distributing their care and affection among all 
their children equally. I am with a profound re- 
spect, P ' 

sIrs, 
your obedient servant, 


THE LEFT HAND. 
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ON SLEEP. 


BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


| S a great part of our life is spent in sleep, it may 
not be useless to examine what is the art of en- 
joying undisturbed repose. To this end it is, in the 
first place, necessary to be careful in preserving health, 
by due exercise, and great temperance ; for, in sick- 
ness, the imagination is disturbed ; and disagreeable, 
sometimes terrible, ideas are apt to present themselves. 
Exercise should precede meals, not immediate] y follow 
them : the first, promotes, the latter, unless moderate, 
obstructs digestion. If, after exercise, we feed 
sparingly, the digestion will be easy and good, the 
body lightsome, the i cheerful, and all the ani- 
mal functions performed agreeably. Sleep, when it 
follows, will be natural and undisturbed. . While 
indolence, with full feeding, occasions night-mares 
and horrors inexpressible : we fall from precipices, 
‘are assaulted by wild beasts, murderers, and demons, 
and experience every variety of distress. Observe, 
however, that the quantities of food and exercise are 
relative things; those who move much may, and in- 
deed ought to eat more; those who use little exercise 
should eat little. In general, mankind, since the 
‘Improvement of cookery, eat about twice as muchas 
nature requires. Suppers are not bad, if we have 
not dined ; but restless nights naturally follow hearty 
suppers after full dinners. Indeed, as there is a differ- 
ence in constitution, some rest well after these meals : 
it costs them only a frightful dream, and an apoplexy, 
after which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is 
more common in the newspapers, than instances of 
people, who, after eating a hearty supper, are found 
dead in bed in the morning. ) | | 
Another means of preserving health, to beattended 
to, is the having a constant supply of fresh air in your 
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bed-chamber. It has been a great mistake, the 
sleeping in rooms exactly closed, and in beds sur- 
rounded by curtains. No outward air, that may come 
into you, is so unwholesome as the unchanged air, 
often breathed, of a close chamber. As boiling water 
does not grow hotter by long boiling, if the par- 
ticles that receive greater heat can escape; so living 
bodies do not putrify, if the particles, as fast as they 
become putrid, can be thrown off. Nature expels 
them by the pores of the skin and lungs, and ina free 
open air they are carried off; but, in a close room, we 
receive them again and again, tho’ they become more 
and more corrupt. A number of persons crowded 
into asmall room, thus spoil the air in a few minutes, 
and even render it mortal, as in the Black Hole at 
Calcutta. A single person is said to spoil only a 
gallon of air per minute, and therefore requires a 
longer time to spoil a chamber-ful ; but it is done, 
however, in proportion, and many putrid disorders 
hence have their origin. 


Physicians, after having for ages contended that the | 


sick should not be indulged with fresh air, have at 


length discovered that it may do them good. Itis - 
therefore to be hoped that they may in time discover 


likewise, that it is not hurtful to those who are in 
health; and that we may be then cured of the 
aérophobia that at present. distresses weak minds, and 


makes them choose to be stifled and poisoned, rather. 


than leave open the window of a bed-chamber, or put 
down the glass of a coach. 

Confined air, when. saturated with perspirable 
matter, will not receive more: and that matter must 
remain in our bodies, and occasion diseases : but it 


gives some previous notice of its being about to be 


hurtful, by producing certain uneasiness, slight in- 
deed at first, such as, with regard to the lungs, is a 
tickling sensation, and to the pores of the skina kind 
of restlessness which is difficult to describe, and few 
thatfeel it know the cause of it. But we may recollect, 
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that sometimes, on waking in the night, we have, 
_ if warmly covered, found it difficult to get asleep 

again. We turn often without finding repose in any 
position. This fidgettiness, to use a vulgar expression 
for want of a better, is occasioned wholly by an 
uneasiness in the skin, owing to the retention of the 
perspirable matter—the bed clothes having received 
their quantity, and, ,being saturated, refusing to take 
any more. .‘I'o become sensible of this by an experi- 
ment, let a person keep his position in the bed, but 
throw off the bed-clothes, and suffer fresh air to 
approach the part uncovered of his body ; he will 
then feel that part suddenly refreshed ; for the air will 
immediately relieve the skin, by receiving, licking 
up, and carrying off, the load of perspirable matter 
that incommoded it. For every portion of cool air 
that approaches the warm skin, in receiving its part 
of that vapour, receives therewith a degree of heat 
that rarefies, and renders it lighter, when it will be 
pushed away, with its burden, by cooler, and there- 
fore heavier fresh air; which, for a moment, supplies 
its place, and then, being likewise changed, and 
warmed, gives way to a succeeding quantity. This 
is the order of nature, to prevent animals being infected — 
by their own perspiration. He will now be sensible’ 
of the difference between the part exposed to the 
air, and that which, remaining sunk in the bed, de- 
nies the air access: for this part now manifests its 
uneasiness more distinctly by the comparison and 
the seat of the. uneasiness is more plainly: perceived, 
than when the whole surface of the body was affect- 
ed by it. | | 

Here, then, is one great and general cause of un- 
pleasing dreams. For when the body is uneasy, the 
mind will be disturbed by it, and disagreeable ideas 
of various kinds will, in sleep, be the natural conse- 
quences. ‘The remedies, preventative, and curative, 
follow : | i | 

1. By. eating moderately (as before advised for | 
health’s sake,) less perspirable matter is produced in a 
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given time; hence the bed-clothes receive it longer 
before they are saturated; and we may, therefore, 
sleep longer, before we are made uneasy by their _. 
refusing to receive any more. . , 

2. By using thinner and more porous bed-clothes, 
which will suffer the perspirable matter more easily to 
pass through them, we are less incommoded, such 
being longer tolerable. Nh aie 

3. When you are awakened by this uneasiness, and 
find: you cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, 
beat up and turn your pillow, shake the bed-clothes 
well, with at least twenty shakes, then throw the bed 
open, and leave it to cool ; in the meanwhile, continu- 
ing undrest, walk about your chamber, till your skin 
has had time to discharge its load, which it will do 
sooner as the air may be drier and colder. When you 
begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, then return to | 
your bed ; and you will soon fall asleep, and your 
sleep will be sweet and pleasant. All the scenes pre- 
sented to your fancy will be of the pleasing kind. I 
am often as agreeably entertained with them, as by 
the scenery of an opera. If you happen to be too 
indolent to get out of bed, you may, ‘instead.of it, 
lift up your hed-clothes with one arm and leg, so as 
to draw in a good deal of fresh air, and, by. letting 
them fall, force it out again. ‘This repeated twenty ~ 
times will so clear them of the perspirable matter 
they have imbibed, as to permit your sleeping well 
for some time afterwards. . But this latter method is 
not equal to the former. , | 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afford to 
have two beds, will find great luxury in rising, when 
they awake in a hot-bed, and going into the cool one. 
Such shifting of beds would also be of great service 
— to persons ill of a fever, as it refreshes, and frequently 
procures sleep. A very large bed that will admit a 
removal so distant from the first situation as to be 
Ae and sweet, may in a degree answer the same 
end. 

One or two observations more will conclude this 


ra 
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little piece. Care must be taken, when you liedown> 
to dispose your pillow so as to suit your manner of 
placing your head, and to-be perfectly easy; then 
place your limbs so as not te bear inconveniently hard 
upon each other, as, for instance, the joints of your 
ancles: for tho’ a bad position may at first give but 
little pain, and be hardly noticed, yet a continuance 
will render it less tolerable, and the uneasiness may 
come on while you are asleep, and disturb your ima- 
gination, ~ 


POLL LLL 


REFLECTIONS, 


ie you are disquieted at any thing, youshould consi- 
der with yourself, Is the thing of that worth, that 
for it I should so disturb myself, and lose my peace 
and tranquillity ? eat @ ai sha 

~ Contentment is only to be found within ourselves. 
A man that is content with a little has enough ; he 
that complains has too much. f 

If you can live free from want, care for no more 
- for the rest is but vanity. 

Socrates rightly said of contentment, opposing it to 
the riches of fortune and opinion, That it is the 
wealth of nature; for it gives every thing that _we 

want, and really need. ! | 
_ Prosperity has always been the cause of far greater 
evils to men than adversity ; and it is easier for a man 
to bear this patiently, than not to forget himself in the 
other. | | : 

‘The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong; neither bread to the wise, nor riches to 
men of understanding, nor favour to men of skill; but. 
time and chance happeneth to them all, 

Every man has his chain and his clog, only it is 
looser or lighter to one man than to another; and he 
is more at ease that takes it up, than he that drags it. 

When Alexander saw Diogenes sitting in the warm 


> 
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sun, and asked, what he should do for him ? desired — 
no more than that he would stand out of his sunshine, 
and not take from him what he:could not give. 

The most excellent of all moral virtues is to have a 
low esteem of ourselves; which has this purticular 
advantage, that it attracts not the envy of others. 

This is the foundation of contentment in all condi- 
tions, and of patience under sufferings, that death, 
which is not far off, when it removes us out of this 
world, will take us from all the sufferings of it. 


THE END. 
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‘Months:inthe Year - $76 
‘House-Lamb, ‘Fore-Quarter 

of, to-roast - = 4183 

! tvragoo = tem 1243 

Hunting Padding - i= 1309 

- ; /TL&S 

: a 

Jam, ‘Raspberry - «= 69 

Strawberry =.= ib. 


-Apricet +s - ib. 
“Gooseberry — = = 70 
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Jam, Black Currant = 0 
Tee ‘Cream = ites Gags 
Icings for Cakes + = 7T1 


Jellies;-7 1—Calf’s Feet, ib.s— 
‘Hartshorn, ib. —Orange, 72-4 
‘Fruit in Jelly, ib.——:~Blanc- 
«mange, 73——--Black Currant, 
ee ibs=——Savory 


Jelly, 7 
Indian a 7 ew 2 
K 
aeaney Beans, to:beil - 302 


- to pickle mae 
ip pA . 


Lady Bunderlaaiit Padding 319 
‘Lamb; Neck or ‘Loin of, to 


ofry 209 
| arbor of, Sites 279 
Pie . © += B25 

Fore -quatter, to 
icarve- += - 871 
‘Lamb’s -Head, ‘to dress .~ 163 
. Sites to fricassee 235 
‘Bits i= - 280 


Chops‘en Casarole © ib. 


sinh his to. fry - 214 

to stew - \226 

-to.pot = 35 

Laragossa Wine - (102 

‘Larks, ‘to rvast «= - 190 

: Asla-Franeceise . - 295 
‘Lavender Water = (104 — 

Lemon Pudding - = $16 

‘Poffs - ~ 350 

‘Cheesecakes = 353 

Custards: = 355 

- “Cakes - . =: 9363 

Biscuits - 364 

(Cream = ee | 65 

Syllabub - 76 

Water - m= 106 

Peel Candied =. 81 

Wine ~ - . G4 

Sauce Ce ” 257 
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Lemon Pickle - «= 259 

Tart ~ « 334 

Brandy - - 103 

Lemonade be Dames | Gow ee OE, 

Lettuce and Pease, to stew 224 

Livers of Poultry, toragoo 246 

Lobster, to roast - 194 

Pie . & - 339 

to pot m2 37 

Lorraine Soup 151 
M 

Maccaroni Soup - = 147 

Macaroons | < - 365 

Mackarel, to boil - 175 

to bake = 201 

~ to broil - 206 

to collar - 43 

to carve © - $13 


Made Dishes of Buicher’s Meat, 

.260—Bombarded Veal, ib.— 
Fricando of Veal, ib.———Veal 
Olives, 161 
Veal, ib. Porcupine of a 
Breast of Veal, 262-———Veal 
a-la-Bourgeoise, 263 — Calf’s 
Head. Surprise, ibh—A Calf?s 
Pluck, 264 — Loin of Veal in 
Epigram, ib,—Pillow of Veal, 
265—Shoulder of Veal a-la- 
Piedmontoise, 265 Sweet- 
breads of Veal, a-la-Daupbine, 
ab. Sweetbreads en Gordi- 
neere, 266-——~A savory Dish 
~ of Veal, 267—~Sweetbreads a- 
la-daub, ib.—Scotch Collops, 
ib.———Beef Collops, 268 —— 
Beef a-la-daub, ib. —— Beef 
Tremblant, 269———Beef a-la- 
mode, ib. Beef a-la- Royal, 
270 Beef Olives, ib.——= 


Bouille Beef, 271 — Portugal 


Beef, 272—Sirloin of Beef en 
Epigram, ib.— The inside of 
a Sirloin of Beef forced, ib.— 
A Round of Beef forced, 273 
=—<Beef Steaks rolled, ib—— 


A Grenade of 
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Beenf a-la-Vinegrette, 274—4 
Beef-Escarlot, ib. Tongue 
and . Udder forced, ib. 
Tripe a-la-Kilkenny, 275—— 
Harrico of Mutton, ib——A 
Basque of Mutton, ib.—— 
Shoulder of Mutton surprised, 
276—To dress the Umbels of 


‘a Deer, ib.—Mutton kebob- 


bed, ib.—Leg of Mutton a-la- 
hout-gout, ib,—Leg of Mutton 
roasted with Oysters, 277-——- 
Shoulder of Mutton en Epi- 


gram, ib,-——« Sheep Rumps’ 


and Kidneys, ibe-———Mutton 
Rumps a-la-braise, 275 —— 
Mutton Chops in Disguise, ib. 
—A Shoulder of Mutton called 
Hen and Chickens, ib.—Ox- 
ford John, 279—A Quarter? of 
Lamb. forced, ib,——-Lamb’s 
Bits, 280 Lamb‘Chops en- 
Casarole, ib.—Barbacued Pig, 
ib,—A. Pig au Pere Duillet, 
281—A Pig Matelote, ib. 


Made Dishes of Poultry, &c.——_ 


. Turkey a-la-daub, 282—Tur- 
' key in a Hurry, 283—Fowls, . 


a-la-braise, ib.-—Fowls forced, 


’ ib. — Fowls marinaded, 284 


—Chickens chiringrate, ib.— 
Chickens a-la-braise, 285——~ 
Chickens in savoury Jelly, ib. 
—Chickens and Tongue, 286 
—Chickens to curry, ib. 
Pullets a-la-Sainte Menehout, 


ib.— Ducks a-la-braise, 287—_ 


Ducks a-la-mode, 288—Ducks 
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a-la-Francoise, ib.—A Goose . 


a-la-mode, ib.—A Goose mari- 
naded, 289-——Pigeons Com- 
pote, ib. Pigeons transmo- 
grified, 290—French Pupton 
of Pigeons, ib. Pigeons a- 
la-braise, ib, -—— Pigeons a-la- 
Poise, ib. —— Pigeons a-la- 
daub, 291—Pigeons Surtout, 
292—-——Pigeons* a-la-Sousse], 
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re Had ib. ata 298 
—Amulets of Asparagus, ib. 
—Oyster Loaves, ib.—Mush- 
room Loaves, ib: —Fggs and 

roccoli, 299———Spinach and 


gs, ib. 
de Wines e 89, 102 
mire Soup yes ‘151 


ngoes, to pickle 5 
darmalade, Orange i, 


et hee ae ee 


: Apricot 83 
_ ~~ Quince ib, 
Transparent - ib, 
Marrow Pudding - $07 
Mead Wine - tS 190 
Millet Pudding *.) = 318 
Milk Soup - . + 149 
Mince Pies  - = - 333 
int Sauce — _- « 257 
Mock Brawn - - 49 
_ Turtle Soup ‘ - 158 
Moonshine i in ‘Lontegtion- 
ary - 86 
Moore Game, to pot 34 
ulberry Wine iy - 92 
Muliets, to boil 2 Fa TRS 
to fry ? “215 
Muscles, to stew. rm | = 7828 
. to, ragoo pe 247 
Mushrooms, to fricassee 240 
to ragoo, - 247 
oaves - 298 
ae "eo pickle * 10 
"des he Sil 
. Powder gehet crate 
. to vee r 84 
Moto Broth se = 156 


Onions, to pickle 


i to roast 


“eo 7 tr M2 


Haunch of, todress im 


like Venison 
Steaks, to Pt 
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to F200) ail Sa 
Har rico of — - 


Basque of =. 
Shoulder surprised 

Kebobbed 

a-la-haut- out v 

roast d, with Oy 
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Shoulder o of; en n Epi 
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Rum ps a-la- ace 


Chops in Disguise _ 


Shoulder of, called 
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Saddle of, toe carve | 
Leg of, to carve 

Brea of, to collar 
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Nasturtiums, to pickle - 
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- to fricassee 
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Oat Pudding wih? 
Oatmeal Pudding’ - 
Olive Pie auth & 
Orange Pudding bi 
Tarts” ° - 
Custard - 
Cakes ee ee 

Cream ~ 
Jelly < 


to preserve 


3 ifs candied 
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Orange Marmalade. - 82 
OSset ys | i ROT, 
Wine - - 93 
‘Brandy - 103 
Water - = 106 
Ornaments in. ai gremnty 85 
Orgeat - 61 
Ox. Palates, to en a 203 
to stew - 219 
to fricassee - 234 
ie ragoo. = 244 
o pickle - 18 
Ox ee to fry ., 210 
Feet or Cow-Heel, tofry ib. 
Oxford Sausages, tomake 51 
John + - 279 
wiehian to fry - - 215 
to stew e 227 
‘Scollopped . - 228 
to fricassee = «239 
to ragoo - 246 
Sauce - 256 
Loaves - 298 
to pickle - 17 
Soup. 7 99 
P 

Panada, to make | 2 58 
-Pancakes  - - 339 
Cream - 340 
Rice ait ID, 
Pink coloured -° ib. 
Clary - 341 
‘Parsley, to crisp e 258 
to. pickle pic LS 
Parsnips, to boil - 303 
Partridge Soup - = 154 
Partridges, to boil + 169 
to roast - 19] 
to stew - 223 
Pie - . 330 
a-la-brase  - 293 
tocarve . + 368 
Paste, Poff - - $23 
Short Crust - ib, 

a good one for large 
Pies . 2 , ih. 
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Paste, a a standing Crust for 
great Pies — -— 
for Tarts - 
for Custards = = 
4 Raspberry) - 
; CPEB Nee tua 
Gooseberry © - | 
Patties - 
Peaches, to preserve #9 
Dried, ngs 
| ‘to. pickle Pe ie ae 
Pease and Lettuce, to stew . 
Francois eae - 4 
Green, to keep tl 
~~ Christmas = 
Soup, White - 
Green © = 
Penny-royal Water . - 
Peppermint Water = 
Perch, to boil oy 
Petit | Patties’ oe 
‘Pheasants, to boil - 
vai roast | = 
gto" Stem boss 
a-la-brase |=. 
Biccalillo; or Indian pickle 
Pickling Mangoes st 
Gerkins = 


Cucumbers fix) 
Ditto in slices - 


Walnuts —s = 
Red Cabbage i : 
nions 
Samphire - 
Kidney Beans - 
Barbetries = 


Beet Roots . 
Radish Pods - 


Cauliflower © - 
Artichoke bottoms 
Nasturtiums me 


Mushrooms - 


Catchup 


- Powder 
Walnut Catchup 
Asparagus - 
Parsley cali uae 
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Pickling, Peaches... s.2,, 34 
id " Codlins cP ib. 
tut ogee Pippias: pels 
«2 itibia ; ra vine Gi eQiril 
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ant aveach " gress 
Wu ~ Smnelts.,, | naif gilt 
ui © “Oysters. ¥ = ib. 
d _ Artificial, Anche / 

vies: Aust Awitte 


a Ox aN Py 


Pies 
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ab. 


Pies, ‘made. of ‘Buscher'a Meat, 


» 324—Beef Steak Pies, 1b.—— 


“Matton Pig, ib, —-Veal Pie,” ib. 
“A rich Veal. Pie, ib. —Lamb or 
» Veal Pies in.high Taste, 325— 


Venison Pasty, ib. —Olive Pie, © - 


 326—Calf?s Head Pie, ib. 
" Call’s Feet Pie, 327—Sweet- 
* bread, Pie, ib. —Cheshire Pork 
, Pie, ib, ——Devonshire sapab 


ib. 


ome 
Pies,, te or Poultry, ge. 398 — 


_ A-plain: Goose;Pie, ib.—Giblet 
Pie, ib.—Duek Pie, 329: 
Pigeon Pie, ib. —Chicken Pie, 
ib, —-Partridge Pie, 330 
‘Hare, Pie, . ib.——Rabbit Pie, 
$31—Fine. Patties, 332) 


Pies, made of Fruit, &c.—Apple 


_ Cherry Pie, 1b. 


Pie, 332—Apple Tart, 333— 
—Mince Pies, 
ib. — Orange or Lemon Tart, 
334—Tart, de Moi, 335—Ar- 


_ tichoke . Pie, ib. — Vermicelli 


Pie, 336 


Pies, made of. Fish, §c,——Eel 


bleh) 336— Turbot. Pie, ib.— 


Soal ‘Pie, $37—Flounder Pie, 


| _b. —Carp Pie, .ib. —Tench Pie 
. $38—Trout. Pie, ib, —Salmon 


Pie, ib.—Herring Pie, 339— 


“Lobster Pie, ib. 


‘Pig, to roast. 4.9 = 185 
_ to bake. _. *.... =. 196 
Barbacued .. =,— 280 

- au pere duillet , - 281 
ib. 


Matelote | “3 4 


ign Page 
Pig, tocollar os. 07" 42, 
to carve eae oe 

Pigs Pettitoes, to dress. 165 
4, Feet and, ears:to ragoo 243 
to “souse 49 

Pigeons, to-boil- ‘2 168 
Bo aay ‘roast - 190 
to broil o "208 
a HOSOI ah ie ie 7 222 
“to fricassee , e+ 236 
ow t's Compote = 289 
Seth transmogrified - 290 
er French Pupton of ib. 
_ arla-braze, > ib. 

au poise y - “ib. 

_ aela-daub - 291 
Surtout . ee 
a-la-Soussel . - ib. 

in a Hole a SDs 

Jugged  . , - 293 

Pie a | ae 

to pot _ - 3 

iY to carve. ‘= 368 
Pike, to boil — - - 174 
to bake with forcemeat 200 
tostew.. * - 226 

| to pot : = BG 
Pillow of Veal = 265 
Pine Apple, to preserve - 21 
Pink-coloured Pancakes = 340 
‘Pistachio Cream = »66. 
Plumb Porridge, to keep - 158 
"Pudding - 310 

_ Cakes * wk S67 
Little ditto 361 

Pompadour Cream =) 68 
Poppy Water a ee ROO 
PontiffSauce — - - 258 
Porcupine of a Breast of Veal 262 
Pork, to roast. A RD 
Chops, to broit - 202 

to pickle. mee - 48 
Portable Soup + y + "159 
Portugal Cakes - 360 
Possets - - - 56 
Potatves, to fry - 2il 
to boil - 303 

pudding $14, $16 


Ping beat 


Hates : oa 


eal — 
Maas Veit tr 


Tongues 


“Beef = 
* Pigeons 
Woodcocks 
; Moor Game 
. mal Birds ox 
7 ES taBeye" 
” Smelts ' 
~ Pike — 
~ Salmon 
Lobsters 
~ Shrimps 
~ Herrings 
~ Chars 
Pind Cake . 
rawns, to stew — 
Fayeerding Apricots 
Peaches 
Quitices — 
Barberriés © 
Pine Apples 
Grapes 
Cherries » 
~ - Greén Codlins 
Golden Pippins 
Green Gage. 
Plumbs 
Oranges 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Currants in 
Bunches == 
Gooseberries = 


sy 8 8 


“tion of Hops 
Damsons - 
Walnuts 
Cucumbers 
Bun Pudding 


russian Cakes, <- 
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Geese and Fowls 
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ib. 
ib: 
ib. 


ib. 
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“ - Basal 3% 


3 306=-Custard Pudiin g, ib.-— page | 


Quaking re aaa fa >, ib.—Sago 
ar ‘row Pud- 

ding, ib,—_—Bis at Pudding, 

Sb. Almond Pa diiig, ib, 

* Tansey Pudding, ib.- 


Herb 


' Pudding, 308—S jihach Pud- 


ding; ib. ——Cieam Pudding, 
309= “Hunting Pudding, ib. 


* Steak reer om ib.—Calf’s 
é - Feet’ Pudding, 
ib,: 


I 6-——Prune 


jddidas bs —2 PRB Pade 


| ding, ‘ib. Hasty Fees ib. 


duue Pai dt ib: —Veal 
aan: ib:—Cabbage Pud- 
ing 312—=A Spoonful Pu 
“sin ib.—White Puddings 
eh ib.=-Apple a 
Apple Darspingt iD ib.— vet 
Dumpliags, 313 — Raspberry 
Dumplings, ib,—Yeast Dump- 
lings, tb. “Norfolk Damp- 
lings, Beyer 3 Duirplings, 
ib.— Potatoe air, ib.—— 
Black Puddings, ib: ; 


Puddings ‘Baked, 315-Vérmi- 


celli adding, ib. —Swietiieat 
Pudding, ib. Orange ‘Pud- 
ding, ib, = Lemon Pudding, 
316--Almond Pudding, ib.— 
Rice Pudditig, $17-——Millet 
Potldihe, 318——Oat Padding, 
—Transparei nt. ric ib ib. 
eieker iowa hn He: 


Seti iB bi Sa erat Bade 

ding, 320—Cowslip Pédding, — 
ib. —Cheese-curd Podding, ib. 
— Apple Puddiiig, 321—Bread 


and Butter Pa ing, ib, A 
Grateful Pudding, i6.—Carrot 


Podding, ib, —Yorkshiré Pud- 
ding, 322 


‘Pats, Sugar ROL PY gg 


Lemon + = 350 


$ 


fs 4} Pie ait 
Radish.Pods, to pickle +.) 9 
‘Ragooing Butcher's Meat, 241 — 


» “Muscles, 247 


be ‘ib. 
ur 2 ae te Bh, 


ABs) me be | iit . Page 
Puts, Almond | ~~. 350 
Choe 


Puflelsi-la-Sainte Mehehout 486 


Ps rah i 
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Quaking Pudding 
Queen’s Cakes Al te 
Quince Wine. sw, 
Pudding... 9) 
Quinces,, to. preserve : 

- Marmalade; _ 


> 8 oe 8 
© 
> 


Ens mae Meh gt 
ii yo tO haste yp oe, 490 


to fricassee, White 236 - 


nil dooG —- o2 Browant237 
7 Florendine. i i 296 
- Surprised. |=. 297 

_ in, Casserole sib. 
331 


De he 


Breast of Veal, ib.—Neck of 
» Veal, 242 — Sweetbreads, ib. 


< —Calf’s Feet, ib. —Pig’s Feet 


and Ears, 243——Fore Quarter of 
House Lamb, ib.— Beef; ib — 


\.. Ox.Palates, .244-—Mutton, ib. 


Ragoos of Poultry, Vegetables, &c. 


—A Goose, 245—Livers. of - 


- Poultry, 246--Oystérs, -ib 
—Mushrooms, 
ib.—-Artichoke Bottoms, ib— 
Agparagos,,: ib, — Cucumbers, 
» 248-—Cauliflowers, ib,—— 
French, Beans, ib.—— Endive, 


|  249-—=Cabbage , Force-meagre, 


250+ Asparagus, forced in 


_. French) Rolls; ib. —+» Pease | 
.-Franenige, 251 
- Raisin Wine e a 89 


Raspberry Dumplings, - 313 
| ~ Fritters ~, 345 


oe Pace 
Raspbérry Tart." 28 ‘a7 
awe Oo.) £69 
| Jam SO 
OT ET Sieh me 
cap i Wine! 2? og 
Ge 2. tan y, ME wig Os 
Rispherries to preserve = 24 
Ratafia Cakés em $62 
ps preg r shat OS. ieee 
Rheubarb Tarts” Ee gas 
Ribband Jelly Th 
Rice Soup 97 8 Loogag 
ee: Pudding « 2° S17 

Pancakes _ - 940 

Fritters - 343 

Cheesecakes ~ 853 

Custards = |) 3 355 

Cakes 9S). 359 

Milk soe So. ee 


Roasting Butchers Meat, 180-—. 
Beef, 182-—Mutton and Lamb, 
ib.—Haunch of Mutton dres- 
sed like Venison, 183—Fore- 
Quarter of House Lanib; ib 
Tongiies or Udder, ib. Veal, 
ib.—Pork, 184=Sucking Pigs 
185—Calf’s Head, 186. Ham, 
or Gammon of Bacén, 187 


Roasting Poultry, 187—Turkies, 


ib.—-Chickens, 188-“iGieén 
Geese, 189—A Stubble Goose, 
ib.—Dacks, ib’ Pigeons; 190 
—Larks, ib.— Rabbits, ib. 
Pheasants and Parttidges, 191 
— Woodéocks ‘or Snipes, 192 
—Roffs and Rees, ib.-— Hares, 


ib.—Venison, 193 


“Roasting Fish, 193 Cod’s Head, 


_ ib.—Lobsteérs, 194 


Rose Wine - - 98 
Water ‘o + 104 
Roses, Sugar of, in Various 
‘Figures = = 6+ 
Sack Posset _ -. « 56 
Saddle of Mutton, to carve 372 
Saffron Cakes « 36¢ 


), 
/ 


“Shrewsbury, Cakes |. - 360 

‘Sbrimps, to stew ; af) acuweeee 

6g MAUS is uelices ooh ni) tare 

to POE eb Oe we attain 

‘Sicilian Sauce - = 255 

‘Skait, to fricassee, =, 289 

Skirrets, to fricassee . _- 240 

Smelts,.tofry - 214 

to pickle di cael aA NE 

‘ eet hO PO 2 ie) * 86 

~ Snipes, LO TOASBE ri) at 192 

to Oe ie Hoos 

with Parslain leaves 295 

Snow Balls. - : 365 

a Dish of. a. ieee 

x Seals: to boil = tis - 172 
OW Vor eoe Tuleee 

to stew 5 ethane 25) 

to fricassee 39 = —- 237 

Pie iit gee ot 

_Solomon’s Temple i in  Flam- 
' mery - a A) 


Soups atid Broths, 141—Vermi- 


wee: 
pe 


INDEX. 
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tet yaad 59 
Se Paldinge Bo ie “= 307 
Seinen, to boil 171 
nas 10 bake , bot TOR. 
2e ae broil, WW ie 264 
g _ Pie + «= 338 
j to.collar wt, 48 
; , to pot © ny en) 36 
etocarve = 373 
valor. topickle =; 8 
Savory Jelly “tot ited h® 
Sauce for any kind of roast 
~ Meat - "955 


Sauce. for most kinds ne Fish ib. 
Sauce. for Wild “Ducks, ; 


Teal, &c. pees REPO ix 258 
Sausages, to fry hid 210 
é to make - = 90 
Ox f Oxford - $l 

-Bologna .- =, _ ib. 

Scotch Barley. oie ~~ 150 
Collops , yee 267 

Seed Cake oe wv oi rh ad 
O57 


Shalot Sauce wit 
Sheep’s Rumps and, Kidneys 277 


Page 
sae alli Soup, 142—Soups a-la- 
Reine, 143—Soup Cressy, 144 
")—Tranaparent Soup, ib.—Al- 

re “mond pin 145—Soup Sante, 
or, Gravy Spup, ib. —Soup and 

a iy, ie 2 Ox Cheek Soup; 
146—Maccaroni Soup, 147— 
Calf?s Head Soup, ib,—Pease 
oogsrens ib,— White ditto, ib,— 
‘Greén ditto, 148—Onidn Soup; 
~¥492—Milk Soup, ib. — Rice 

0 ete ib.” Scotch ‘Barley 
“Broth, 150 — Soup’ Lorraine, 
“151+Soup Miaigre, ib.-—Gibs 
“Jet Soup, 152—-Hédve Podge 
Soup, ib. — Cow Heel Soup, 
153—W hite Soup, ib,—Gravy 
Soup, 154—Hare Soup, ib.— 

~° Partridge Soup, ib. —Cray-fish 
Soup, _ 155—Hel! Soup, ib.— 
“Oyster Soup, “ib: —L— Matton 
“Broth, 156 — Beef Broth, ib. 

© Beef Drink, ib: “Strong Beef 
*- Broth, to keep;) 157 Veal 

< Broth, ib. “Chicken Broth, ib. 
'¢2—$Spring- Broth? ib.—Plumb 
© Porridge; to: *keepy 158—Mock 
Turtle ‘Boys ‘ib.4+—- Portable 


ae tee 


> Soup 156 e+ We 4enove 
‘Spanish ‘Cream’ ~~ = ‘<9 ! 66 
top by to boil © he e-802 
i Pahang? * 2808 
ele “Parts 00) 2 848 
Spoonful Pudding.) =" 312 
Sponge Biseuits =. 364 
Spring Broth = 2s? fer 157 
~Stag’s Heart wag 261s "108 
‘Steak Pudding” » 2 309 
“Steeple Cream °° = 66 


| Stewing Butcher’s' Meat, 216— 


Fillet of Veal, ib.—Breast of 


+ Veal, ib. —Knuckle of Veal, 
ib. Neck of Veal 917——Call’s 
Head, ib:—Calf?s" Liver, 218 


—Rump: of Beef, ib,~—Beef 


Steaks, ib.—Beef Gobbets, 219 


" —Neat’s Toased iv —Ox Pa- 


“ lates, ib.” 


INDEX, 
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Stewing Poultry, &c. 900-Tur- 
me ‘kies, ib.—Fowls, 221—Chick- 
~~ ens, ib,—Goose Giblets, | ib.— 
; Ducks, ib.— Ducks with Green 
Peas, 222-~Pigéons, ibe 
_.. Pheasanis, 223— Partridges, 
_ _db.—Cucambers, ib: ——Pease 
“and Lettuce, 224. 


rd 


Stewing Fish, 224—Carp. ‘and 


Tench, ib. —Barbel, 225. 
> Trout, ib.—Prke,. 996-—Cod, 
"ib. —Soals, Plaise and Floup- 

ders, ib.—-Lampreys and Eels, 

» ib.— Prawns, Shrimps, or Cray 

' * Fish, 997 ——~ Oysters, ib. ee 

. Oysters Scolloped, 228 ~—— 
Muscles, ib. 


‘Strawberry | Fritters ‘= 344 
Jam | Se 69 
Strawberries, to preserve - — 25 
Sturgeon, to boil - 177 
“Suet Pudding «© = +) '311 
Sk Dumplings eae tear: A RS 
“Sugar Puffs cnet «2849 


“Sugars, Method of prepa 61 
64 


Devices in “ 

Surfeit Water > "106 
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